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A 

DISSERTATION. 

'TPH  E  hiftory  of  thofe  nations  which  originally 
pofTelTed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known, 
Deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves  had 
not  the  means  of  tranfmitting  their  great  adions  to 
remote  pofterity.  Foreign  writers  faw  them  only 
at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  their  accounts  are  par- 
tial and  undiftind.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  in- 
duced them  to  confider  the  nations  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  empire  as  barbarians ;  and  confequently 
their  hiftory  unworthy  of  being  inveftigated. 
Some  men,  otherwife  of  great  merit  among  our- 
selves, give  into  this  confined  opinion.  Having 
early  imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  fcarcely  ever 
afterwards  have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dig- 
nity  of  charafter  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  confider  antiquity  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  empire  worthy  of  fome  attention.  The 
nobler  paffions  of  the  mind  never  fhoot  forth  more 
free  and  unreftrained  than  in  thefe  times  we  call 
barbarous.  That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and 
thofe  manly  purfuits  from  which  barbarity  takes 
its  name,  are  highly  favorable  to  a  ftrength  of 
mind  unknown  in  polilhed  times.     In  advanced 
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fociety  the  charafters  of  men  are  more  uniform 
and  difguifed.  The  human  pafllons  lie  in  fome 
degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and  artificial  man- 
ners ;  and  the  powers  of  the  foul,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  lofe  their  vigor.  The 
times  of  regular  government,  and  poliihed  man- 
ners, are  therefore  to  be  wi(hed  for  by  the  feeble 
and  weak  in  mind.  An  unfettled  flate,  and  thofe 
convulfions  which  attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for 
an  exalted  charafter,  and  the  exertion  of  great 
parts.  Merit  there  rifes  always  fuperior;  no  for- 
tuitous event  can  raife  the  timid  and  mean  into 
power.  To  thofe  who  look  upon  antiquity  in  this 
light,  it  is  an  agreeable  profped  •,  and  they  alone 
can  have  real  pleafure  in  tracing  nations  to  their 
fource. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Celtic  dates,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
written  annals.  The  traditions  and  fongs  to  which 
they  trufted  their  hiftory,  were  loft,  or  altogether 
corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and  migrations, 
which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfal,  that  no  king- 
dom in  Europe  is  now  pofTefled  by  its  original  in- 
habitants. Societies  were  formed,  and  kingdoms 
ere£ted,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  procefs 
of  time,  loft  all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only 
among  a  people,  from  all  time,  free  of  intermix- 
ture with  foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  thefe 
among  the  mountains  and  inaccelTible  parts  of  a 
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country :  places,  on  account  of  their  barrennefs, 
uninviting  to  an  enemy,  or  whofe  natural  ftrength 
enabled  the  natives  to  repel  invafions.  Such  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ  materially 
from  thofe  who  poffefs  the  low  and  more  fertile 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure  and 
original,  and  their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  antient 
and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Confcious  of  their  own 
antiquity,  they  long  defpifed  others,  as  a  new  and 
mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only 
fit  for  pafture,  they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  bu- 
fineCs^  which  engrofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial 
people.  Their  amufement  confifted  in  hearing  or 
repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and  thefe  in- 
tirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and 
the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity 
among  them,  than  among  any  other  people  in  Eu- 
rope. Traditions,  however,  concerning  remote 
periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they 
co-incide  with  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted 
credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  hillorians  of  the  Scots  nation. 
Without  records,  or  even  tradition  itlelf,  they  give 
a  long  lift  of  antient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their 
tranfadions,  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  One 
might  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  when  they  had  no 
authentic  annals,  they  Ihould,  at  leaft,  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country,  and  have 
A  2  reduced 
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reduced  thein  into  a  regular  fyftem  of  hiflory.  Of 
both  they  feem  to  have  beeii  equally  deftitute. 
Born  in  the  low  country,  and  flrangers  to  the  an- 
cient language  of  their  naticn,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retailing 
the  fame  fiftions,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  For  dun  was  the  firft  who  colle61:ed  thofe 
fragments  of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped 
the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them 
into  order.  His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  con- 
cerned recent  tranfadions,  deferved  credit:  be- 
yond a  certain  period,  they  were  fabulous  and  un- 
fatisfadory.  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote,  the 
king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had  run 
up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  asra. 
Fordun,  poiTeffcd  of  all  the  national  prejudice  of 
the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  fliould  yield, 
in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals 
and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland, 
he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the 
vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  v/as  reckoned  the  firfl: 
habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the 
Irifh  bards  had  carried  their  pretenfions  to  anti- 
quity as  high,  if  not  beyond  any  nation  in  Europe. 
It  was  from  them  he  took  thofe  improbable  fictions, 
which  form  the  firft  part  of  his  hiftory. 

The  vvriters  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly 
followed  his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied 
from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfac- 
tions,  and  the  order  of  fucceftion  of  their  kings. 

As 
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As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with 
him,  unacquainted  with  the  traditions  of  their 
country,  their  hiftories  contain  little  information 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Bucha- 
nan himfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his 
flile,  has  very  little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded 
with  political  prejudices,  he  Teemed  more  anxious 
to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  predeceffors  to  his  own 
purpofes,  than  to  detect  their  mifreprefentationSjOr 
inveftigate  truth  amidft  the  darknefs  which  they 
had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  colie6ted  from  their  own  hiftorians,  con- 
cerning the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

Th.at  this  ifland  v/as  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  meer  fpe- 
culation.  When  Souch-Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  province  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  na:me  of  Caledonians.  From  their  very  name, 
it  appears,  that  they  were  of  thofe  Gauls,  who 
poflefled  themfelves  originally  of  Britain.  It  is 
compounded  of  two  Celtic  v/ords,  Cael  fignifying 
Celts,  or  Gauls,  and  Bun  or  Don,  a  hill  -,  fo  that 
Ca'il-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  Highlanders,  to 
this  day,  call  themfelves  Ca'el,  their  language  Gae- 
lic, or  Calic,  and  their  country  Caeldoch,  which  the 
Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia.  This,  of  itfelf,  is 
fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that  they  are  the  genu- 
ine defcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  and 
A3  not 
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not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots^  who  fettled  firfl  in 
the  north,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cael, 
which  fignifies7?r^;z^^rj,  as  well  as  G^z^/j,  ov  Celts, 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  ancellors  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  of  a  different  race  from  the  reft  of 
the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name  up- 
on that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  they,  is  fup- 
ported  byTacitus,  who,  from  feveral  circumftances, 
concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  German 
extraftion.  A  difcuffion  of  a  point  fo  intricate, 
at  this  diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfac- 
tory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  Scots 
St.  Hie-   i"  J^he  north.    Porphyrius  makes  the  firft  mention 
Tom.  ad    of  them  about  that  time.     As  the  Scots  were  not 
e  ip  °"- heard  of  before  that  period,  moft  writers  fuppofed 
them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Bri- 
tain, and  that  the  PMs  were  the  only  genuine  de- 
fcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians.  This  miftake 
is  eafily  removed.     The  Caledonians,  in  procefs 
of  time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  diftind 
nations,  as  poffeffing  parts  of  the  country,  intire- 
ly  different  in  their  nature  and  foil.     The  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren  ;  towards  the 
eaft  the  country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncon- 
trouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  what  they  killed  in  hundng.     Their  employ- 
ment 
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ment  did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They  re- 
moved from  one  heath  to  another,  as  fuited  bell 
with  their  convenience  or  inclination.  They  were 
not  therefore,  improperly  called,  by  their  neigh- 
bours, ScuiTE,  or  the  %vandering  nation  j  which  is 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  pof- 
fedcd  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  the  divilion  of 
the  country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  and  raifing  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  Pi^s  pro- 
ceeded ;  for  they  are  called,  in  that  language, 
Cruithnicb,  i.  e.  the  wheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the 
Pi6ls  lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  polTeiTed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national 
charader  luffered  a  material  change.  UnobHrud- 
ed  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  communication 
with  one  anotlier  was  free  and  frequent.  Society, 
therefore,  became  fooner  eftablifhed  among  them, 
than  among  the  Scots,  and,  confequently,  they 
were  much  fooner  governed  by  civil  magiftrates 
and  laws.  This,  at  laft,  produced  fo  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  manners  of  the  two  nations,  that 
they  began  to  forget  their  common  origin,  and  al- 
moft  continual  quarrels  and  animofities  fubfifted 
between  them.  Thefe  animofities,  after  fome  ages, 
ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pidifli  kingdom, 
but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  molt  of  the  Scots  writers,  who  feemed 
to  think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  country- 
men to  annlliilate,  tlian  reduce  a  rival  people  under 
A  4  their 
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their  obedience.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
very  name  of  the  Pidls  was  loft,  and  thofe  that  re- 
mained were  fo  compleatly  incorporated  with  their 
conquerors,  that  they  foon  loft  all  memory  of  their 
own  origin.— 

The  end  of  the  Piclifti  government  is  placed  fo 
near  that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach, 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monu- 
ments of  their  language  or  hiftory  remaining. 
This  favours  the  fyftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had 
they  originally  been  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Scots,  their  language  of  courfe  would  be  different. 
The  contrary  is  the  cafe.  The  names  of  places  in 
the  Piclifti  dom.inions,  and  the  very  names  of  their 
kings,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic 
original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two 
nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only 
divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effeft  which 
their  fituation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Pi^i  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Caledonians,  who  poffeffed  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies. 
This  circumftance  made  fome  imagine,  that  the 
Picls  were  of  Britifti  extract,  and  a  different  race 
of  men  from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Bri- 
tons, who  fled  northward  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Romans,  fettled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
than  among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be 
cafily  imagined,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  they  who  introduced  painting  among 
9  the 
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the  Pids.  From  this  circumftance  proceeded  the 
name  of  the  latter,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them,  and 
from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  after  the  Ro- 
man conqueil* 

The  Caledonians,  moll  certainly,  acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living 
on  a  coaft  interfered  with  many  arms  of  the  Tea, 
and,  in  iflands,  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide 
ind  dangerous  firths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they,  very  early,  found  their  way  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within  fight  of  their  own 
country.  That  Ireland  was  firft  peopled  from  Bri- 
tain is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  iflands  •, 
the  exad  correfpondence  of  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  both,  in  point  of  manners  and  language,  are 
fufficient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  teftimony 
of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  to  confirm  it.i  r.' 
The  abettors  of  the  moft  romantic  fyftems  of  Irifli 
antiquities  allow  it ;  but  they  place  the  colony  from 
Britain  in  an  improbable  and  remote  asra.  I  ihall 
eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  con- 
feffedly  the  Belga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  before  the  Ca'e%  or  Caledonians,  difcovered 
the  north :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many 
centuries  before  the  Chtiftian  sera. 

OssiAN,  in  the  poem  of  Temora,  throws  con-  Temora, 
fiderable  light  on  this  fubjed.     His  accounts  agree  ^°°^  ^^* 
fo  well  with  what  the  antients  have  delivered,  con- 
cerning 
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ccrning  the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, that  every  unbiafled  perfon  will  confefs  them 
more  probable,  than  the  legends  handed  down,  by. 
tradition,  in  that  country.  From  him,  it  appears,' 
that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to  Fin- 
gal,  Ireland  was  pofTefled  by  two  nations-,  the 
Firbolg  or  Belga  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the 
fouth,  and  the  Ca'e'l,  who  palTed  over  from  Cale- 
donia and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulfter.  The  two  na- 
tions, as  is  ufual  among  an  unpolifhed  and  lately 
fettled  people,  were  divided  into  fmail  dynafties, 
fubjed  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  independent  of  one 
another.  In  this  fituation,  it  is  probable,  they 
continued  long,  without  any  material  revolution 
in  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  until  Crothar,  Lord  of 
Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught,  the  mod  potent 
chief  of  the  Virholg^  carried  away  Conlama,  the 
daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Cael^  who 
poflefTed  Ulfter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  fome  time  before 
to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Turloch 
refented  the  affront  offered  him  by  Crothar,  made 
an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul, 
the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs.  Crothar  himfelf  then  took  arms,  and 
either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch.  The  war,  up- 
on this,  became  general,  between  the  two  nations  ; 
and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. — 
In  this  fituation,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal 
king  of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar,  al- 
ready famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief. 

Conar, 
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Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulfter,  was  chofen  king, 
by  the  unanimous  confentof  theCakdonian  tribes, 
who  pofleffed  that  country.  I'he  war  was  renew- 
ed with  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  but  the  Firholg  appear 
to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  fubdued.  In 
fucceeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes  in  the 
fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  feveral 
efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac,  who  ap-  BookllL 
pears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  lail  extremity,  by 
an  infurrre6lion  of  the  Firbolg^  who  fiipported  the 
pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Iriih  throne. 
Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the 
aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc-ulla,  chief  of 
Atha,  and  re-eftabliihed  Cormac  in  the  fole  poffef-  gooklV. 
fion  of  all  Ireland.  It  v/as  then  he  fell  in  love  with, 
and  took  to  wife,  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac, v/ho  was  the  mother  of  Oflian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irilh  throne  by 
his  fon,  Cairbre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  fon,  who 
was  the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority 
the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family  of  Atha, 
who  had  not  relinquifhed  their  pretenfions  to  the 
Irifli  throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of  Cormac, 
defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in  the  „ 
palace  of  Temora,  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon 
this,  mounted  the  throne.     His  ufurpation  foon 

ended 
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ended  with  his  life  ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  reftored,  after  various  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  poflefilon  of 
the  kingdom.  This  war  is  the  fubjedt  of  Temora  ; 
the  events,  though  certainly  heightened  and  em- 
belliihed  by  poetry,  fcem,  notwithftanding,  to  have 
their  foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

OssiAN  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of 
the  firft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland, 
he  has  alfo  delivered  fome  important  fads,  con- 
cerning the  firft  fettle ment  of  the  Firholg^  or  BeU 
g^  of  Britain^  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader 
Larthon,  who  was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cath- 
mor,  who  fucceffively  mounted  the  Irifti  throne, 
after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  I 
forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  paflage,  on  account  of  its 
^ook  VII. length.  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard  •,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Te- 
mora. As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cath- 
mor,  to  whom  the  epifode  is  addrefled,  are  not 
marked,  as  are  thofe  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the 
firft  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of 
the  time  of  the  fettlem.ent  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time  before  the 
'  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Ulfter. — One  im- 
portant fadl  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory  of 
Offian,  that  the  Irilh  had  no  king  before  the  latter 
end  of  the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  cer- 
tain, in  the  third  century  ;  fo  Conar,  the  firft  mo- 
narch of  the  Irifti,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  can- 
pot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the  clofe  of  the 

firft. 
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firll.  The  eftabliliiing  of  this  fad,  lays,  at  once, 
afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  jnd 
Irilh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lift  of  kings  which  the 
latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing 
can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fer- 
gus, the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  centur5\ 
The  true  hiftory  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later 
than  that  period.  Sir  James  Ware,  who  was  inde-  ™  , 
fatigable  in  his  refearches  after  the  antiquities  of  antiq.Hy- 
his  country,  rejefls,  as  mere  fidion  and  idle  ro- ^^'™"^^^* 
mance,  all  that  is  related  of  the  antient  Irifh,  be- 
fore the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leo- 
gaire.  It  is  from  this  confideration,  that  he  be- 
gins his  hiftory  at  the  introduction  of  chriftianity,  re-  ^ 
marking,thatall  that  is  delivered  dov/n,  concerning 
the  times  of  paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention, 
ftrangely  mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfift- 
encies.  Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who 
had  colleded  with  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all 
the  real  and  pretendedly  antient  manufcripts,  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his 
authority,  rejcd  the  improbable  and  felf-condemned 
tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and 
puerile  to  the  laft  degree,  they  have  difgraced  the 
antiquities  they  meant  to  eftablifti.  It  is  to  be 
"wiftied,  that  fome  able  Irifhman,  who  underftands 
the  language  and  records  of  his  country,  may  re- 
deem, ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabulifts. 

By 
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By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by  Ofllan 
with  the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifli  writers,  and, 
by  afterwards  exa.nining  both  by  the  tell  of  the 
Roman  authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the 
moll  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  dubious 
and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the  hypothefis 
laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted 
veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finilhes  the  figure  of 
which  they  only  drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in 
the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to 
accounts  framed  in  dark  and  dillant  periods,  with 
little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradi- 
tion is  dark  and  contradidory.  Some  trace  up  the 
family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name, 
who  makes  a  confiderable  figure  inOfllan's  poems. 
The  three  elder  fons  of  Fingal,  Oflian,  Fillan, 
and  Ryno,  dying  without  ilTue,  the  fucceflion,  of 
courfe,  devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon  and 
his  poflerity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions, 
was  the  father  of  Congal,  whofe  fon  was  Arcath, 
the  father  of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firft  king 
of  Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Gael,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  began  to  be 
diftinguiflied,  by  foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots. 
From  thence  forward,  the  Scots  and  Pids,  as  di- 
ftind  nations,  became  objeds  of  attention  to  the 
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hlftorians  of  other  countries.  The  internal  ftate 
of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  always  conti- 
nued, and  ever  muft  remain,  in  obfcurity  and 
fable. 

It  Is  in  this  epoch  we  mull  fix  the  beginning  of 
the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fubfift- 
ed  in  the  days  of  Offian.  There  are  three  ftages 
in  human  fociety.  The  firft  is  the  refult  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  the  natural  affe6tion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  fecond  be- 
gins when  property  is  eftabliihed,  and  men  enter 
into  aflbciations  for  mutual  defence,  againft  the 
invafions  and  injuftice  of  neighbours.  Mankind 
fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordina- 
tions  of  governraentj'to  which  they  truft  the  fafety 
of  their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firft  is  form- 
ed on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is  the  moft  difin- 
terefted  and  noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,  have  leifure 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  re- 
fiedion,  to  a  primaeval  dignity  of  fentiment.  The 
middle  ftate  is  the  region  of  compleat  barbarifm 
and  ignorance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls  were  advanced  into 
the  fecond  ftage,  and,  confequently,  into  thofe  cir- 
cumfcribed  fentiments,  which  always  diftinguilh 
barbarity. — The  events  which  foon  after  happened 
did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or 
mend  their  national  charader. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domeftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Britain, 
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finding  It  impoffible  to  defend  fo  diflant  a  frontier. 
The  Pi6ts  and  Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  op- 
portunity, made  incurfions  into  the  deferted  pro- 
vince. The  Britons,  enervated  by  the  flavery  of 
feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices,  which  are  infe- 
parable  from  an  advanced  ftate  of  civility,  were 
not  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous,  though  irre- 
gular attacks  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs,  they  applied  to  their  old  matters,  the 
Romans,  and  (after  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the 
Empire  could  not  fpare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  na- 
tion equally  barbarous  and  brave,  with  the  ene- 
mies of  whom  they  were  fo  much  afraid.  Though 
the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the  Caledonian 
nations  for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found  means  to 
extend  themfelveSjConfiderably,  towards  the  South. 
It  is,  in  this  period,  we  muft  place  the  origin  of 
the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat 
of  government  was  removed  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the 
South,  to  be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of 
fudden  incurfions.  Inftead  of  roving  through  un- 
frequented wilds,  in  fearch  of  fubfiftance,  by  means 
of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agriculture,  and  raif- 
ing  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  v^as  the  firft 
means  of  changing  the  national  charafter. — Th^ 
next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mix- 
ture with  ftran2;ers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the 
old   inhabitants  remained.      Thefe  incorporating 
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with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agriculture,  and 
other  arts,  which  they  themfelves  had  received 
from  the  Romans.  The  Scots,  however,  in  num- 
ber as  well  as  power,  being  the  moft  predominant, 
retained  Hill  their  language,  and  as  many  of  the 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  poffelTed.  Even  the  union 
of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much 
affeft  the  national  charafter.  Being  originally  de- 
fcended  from  the  fame  flock,  the  manners  of  th^ 
Picls  and  Scots  were  as  fimilar  as  the  different  na- 
tures of  the  countries  they  poflciTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
tranfa^lions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in 
the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  pofTefied  by 
the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth 
age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  moft  of 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
their  lands.  During  the  feveral  conquefts  and  re- 
volutions in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into 
Scotland,  to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of  foreigners,  or 
the  tyranny  of  domeftic  ufurpers  -,  in  fo  much,  that 
the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of 
the  Scottilh  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and 
language  daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and 
cuftoms  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  till,  at  laft,  the 
latter  were  entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  who  were  ftill  unmixed  with  ftrangers. 

It  was  after  the   accefiion  of  territory  which 

^,he  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
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from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
were  divided  into  clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept 
his  court  in  the  mountains,  was  confidered,  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their 
fmall  number,  as  well  as  the  prefence  of  their 
prince, prevented  thofe  divifions,  which,  afterwards, 
fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes.  Whea 
the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  fouth, 
thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  v/ere,  of 
courfe,  negledted.  They  naturally  formed  them- 
felves  into  fmall  focieties,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. Each  fociety  had  its  own  regulilsy  who  either 
was,  or  in  the  fuccelTion  of  a  few  generations,  was 
regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. — The  nature  of 
the  country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort.  A 
few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  extenfive 
heaths  and  impaffible  mountains,  form  the  face  of 
the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs  fixed, 
their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almofl  within 
fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of 
their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither 
difagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with 
mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them. 
generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharg- 
ing  itfelf  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  ex- 
tenfive lake,  fv/armed  with  variety  of  filh.  The 
v/oods  were  Hocked  with  wild-fowl ;  and  the  heaths 
and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  feat 
•f  the  red  deer  and  roe.     If  we  make  allowance 
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for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture,  the  valleys 
were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  con- 
veniences, at  leaft  the  necelTaries  of  life.  Here 
the  chief  lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver 
of  his  own  people  -,  but  his  fway  was  neither  fe- 
vere  norunjuft.  As  the  populace  regarded  him  as 
the  chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  confider- 
ed  them  as  members  of  his  family.  His  com- 
mands therefore,  though  abfolute  and  decifive,  par- 
took more  of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of 
the  rigor  of  a  judge. — Though  the  whole  territory 
of  the  tribe  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the 
chief,  yet  his  vaflals  made  him  no  other  confide- 
ration  for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither  burden- 
fome  nor  frequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home, 
he  v/as  at  n,o  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by 
bis  own  herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants 
'killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  Highland 
chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by  the  inac- 
ceffiblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were  free  and 
independent.  As  they  had  little  communication 
with  ftrangers,  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  re- 
mained among  them,  and  their  language  retained 
its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military 
fame,  and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of 
their  anceftors,  they  delighted  in  traditions  and 
fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and 
efpecially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  fuc- 
ceffion  of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand 
a  2  down 
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down  the  memorable  adions  of  their  forefathers. 
As  the  sera  of  Fingal,  on  account  of  Offian's  poems, 
was  the  moft  remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  moll 
renowned  names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care 
to  place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great 
family. — That  part  of  the  poems,  which  concerned 
the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  anceftor,  was  pre- 
ferved,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from  race  to 
race,  wdth  wonderful  exadnefs. 

The  bards  themfelves,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
not  idle.  They  erected  their  immediate  patrons 
into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs. 
As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy 
expreflions,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may 
pleafe  thofe  who  underftand  the  language ;  their 
obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  difgull  in  a  tran- 
flation. — It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept 
wholly  to  the  compofitions  of  OlTian,  in  my  former 
and  prefent  publication.  As  he  a6ted  in  a  more 
exteniive  fphere,  his  ideas  are  more  noble  and  uni- 
verfal  j  neither  has  he  fo  many  of  thofe  peculiari- 
ties, which  are  only  underflood  in  a  certain  period 
or  country.  The  other  bards  have  their  beauties, 
but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which 
Oflian  excels.  Their  rhimes,  only  calculated  to 
kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford 
very  little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafle.  This  obfer- 
vation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind; 
in  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  they  are  more  fuc- 
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cefsful.  They  exprefs  the  tender  melancholy  of 
defponding  love,  with  irrefiftible  fimplicity  and 
nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the 
words  to  the  fentiments,  that,  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  pierce  and  dilTolve 
the  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  expreffed  with  pecu- 
liar tendernefs  and  elegance.  In  all  their  compo- 
fitions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  folely  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genu- 
ine language  of  the  heart,  without  any  of  thofe 
affefled  ornaments  of  phrafeology,  which,  though 
intended  to  beautify  fentiments,  diveft  them  of  their 
natural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confefled,  are  too 
local,  to  be  admired,  in  another  language  ;  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  they  repre- 
fent,  and  the  fcenes  they  defcribe,  they  muft  afford 
the  higheft  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defcription  and  fenti- 
ment,  that,  probably,  kept  OfTian  fo  long  in  the 
obfcurity  of  an  almofl  loft  language.  His  ideas, 
though  remarkably  proper  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  are  fo  contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced 
ilate  of  fociety,  that  mjore  than  a  common  medio- 
crity of  tafte  is  required,  to  relilh  his  poems  as 
they  deferve. — Thofe  who  alone  were  capable  to 
make  a  tranflation  were,  no  doubt,  confcious  of 
this,  and  chofe  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fe- 
cret,  than  fee  him  received,  with  coldnefs,  in  an 
Englifh  drefs. 

These  were  long  my  own  fentiments,  and  ac- 
cordingly, my  firft  tranflatioi)s,  from  the  Galic, 
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were  merely  accidental.  The  publication,  which 
foon  after  followed,  was  fo  well  received,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  promife  to  my  friends  a  larger  col- 
lettion.  In  a  journey  through  the  Highlands  and 
ides,  and,  by  the  afTiftance  of  correfpondents,  fmce 
I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
works  of  Oflian  have  come  to  my  hands.  In  the 
preceding  volume  compleat  poems  were  only  giv- 
en. Unfinifned  and  imperfeft  poems  were  pur- 
pofely  omitted ;  even  fome  pieces  were  rejefted, 
on  account  of  their  length,  and  others,  that  they 
might  not  break  in  upon  that  thread  of  connexion, 
which  fubfifts  in  the  leiTer  compofitions,  fubjoined 
to  FhigaL — That  the  comparative  merit  of  pieces 
vv^as  hot  regarded,  in  the  feledion,  will  readily  ap- 
pear  to  thofe  who  fhall  read,  attentively,  the  pre- 
fcnt  colleclion, — It  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  poetry,  and  the  fame  flrength  of  fentiment  is 
fuftained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  firll  collection  of  OfTian's  works.  The 
fecond  book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have  only 
fallen  into  my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the 
poem,  with  which  I  had  been  long  acquainted, 
enabled  me  to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the 
piece  into  the  order  in  which  they  now  appear.  For 
the  eafe  of  the  reader,  I  have  divided  it  myfelf  into 
books,  as  I  had  done  before  with  the  poem  of 
Ir'mgaL  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem  I  fliall  not 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public.  My  im- 
partiality might  be  fufpedcd,  in  my  accounts  of 
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a  work,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my 
own.  If  the  poem  of  Fingal  met  with  the  ap-, 
plaufe  of  perfons  of  genuine  tafte,  I  fhould  alfo 
hope,  that  Temora  will  not  difpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  Fmgal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  times.     The  firft  population  of  Ireland, 
its  firfl  kings,  and  feveral  circumftances,  which 
regard  its  connexion  of  old  with  the  fouth   and 
north  of  Britain,  are  prefented  to  us,  in  feveral 
cpifodes.  The  fubjed  and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem 
are  founded  upon  fails,  which  regarded  the  firft 
peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  between 
the  two  Britifh  nations,  which  originally  inhabited 
it. — In  a  preceding  part  of  this  differtation,  I  have 
fhewn  how  fuperior  the  probabihty  of  Offian's  tra- 
ditions is  to  the  undigefted  fiftions  of  the  Irifli 
bards,  and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of 
both  Irifh  and  Scottilh  hiftorians.     I  mean  not  to 
give  offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities 
pf  the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along  ex- 
prefTed  my  doubts,   concerning  the  veracity  and 
abiUties  of  thofe  who  deliver  down  their  antient 
hiftory.     For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arifing  from  a  few  certain  facts,  to  the  le- 
gendary and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote  and 
obfcure  antiquity.     No  kingdom  now  eftablifhed 
in  Europe,  can   pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with 
that  of  the  Scots,  even  according  to  my  fyftem,  fo 
that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a 
li(5litious  millennium  before, 
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Since  the  publication  of  [the  poems  contained 
in  the  firfl  volume,  many  infinuations  have  been 
made,  and  doubts  arifen,  concerning  their  authen- 
ticity. I  ihall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame 
kind  after  the  prefent  poems  fhall  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Whether  thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefled 
by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the  effeds  of  ignorance 
of  fails,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine. — To  me 
they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my 
power  to  rem.ove  them.  An  incredulity  of  this 
kind  is  natural  to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit 
to  their  own  age  and  country.  Thefe  are  gene- 
rally the  weakeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  ignorant,  of 
the  people.  Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their 
ideas  are  narrow  and  circumfcribed. — It  is  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  fee  fuch  people  as  thefe  are,  brand- 
ing their  anceftors,  with  the  defpicable  appellation 
of  barbarians.  Sober  reafon  can  eafily  difcern, 
%vhere  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  with  more  pro- 
priety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  efFeft  of  ignorance, 
the  knowing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and 
difmifs  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  chara6lcrs 
natural  and  flriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Angles  in  Juteland,  or  natives  of 
the  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia.  That  honour 
which  nations  derive  from  anceftors,  worthy,  or  re- 
nowned, is  merely  ideal.  It  may  buoy  up  the 
minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  little 
to  their  importnnce  in  the  eyes  of  others. — But  of 

all 
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all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow 
minds,  that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  perfor- 
mances by  the  vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the 
country  which  produced  them,  is  certainly  the  moft 
ridiculous.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
the  courage  to  rejed  it ;  and,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  a  few  quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or 
Greek  epigramm.atift,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  would  meet  with  more  cordial  and 
univerfal  applaufe,  than  all  the  moft  beautiful  and 
natural  rhapfodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and 
Scandinavian  Scalders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  fome  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Offian,  others  flrenuoufly  endeavour  to 
appropriate  them  to  the  Irifh  nation.  Though  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  poems  fufficiently  contradid  fo 
abfurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for 
the  fatisfadion  of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow 
foundation,  on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is 
built. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  antient 
Celta^  the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  moft  fimilar  in 
language,  cuftoms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a 
remote  defcent  from  the  great  Celtic  ftock.  It  is 
evident,  in  Ihort,  that,  at  fome  one  period  or  other, 
they  formed  one  fociety,  were  fubje6t  to  the  fame 
government,  and  were,  in  all  refpeds,  one  and  the 
fame  people.  How  they  became  divided,  which  the 
colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not  fall 
novv  to  be  difcufied.     The  firft  circumftance  that 
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induced    me  to   difregard   the  vulgarly-received 
opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extradion  of  the  Scottifli 
nation,  was  my  obfervations  on  their  antient  lan- 
guage.    That  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  fpoken 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
more  agreeable  to  its  mother  language,  and  more 
abounding  with  primitives,  than  that  now  fpoken, 
or  even  that  which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries 
back,  amongft  the  moft  unmixed  part  of  the  Iri(h 
nation.     A  Scotchman,  tolerably  converfant  in  his 
own  language,  underftands  an  Irifh  compofition, 
from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the 
Galicof  North-Britain.    An  Irifliman,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  aid  of  ftudy,   can  never  under- 
ftand  a   compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. — This 
affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the  moil 
original,   and,    confequently,  the   language  of  a 
more  antient  and  unmixed  people.      The  Irifli, 
however  backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  feem  inadver- 
tently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appellation 
they  give  to  the  dialefl  they  fpeak. — They  call 
their  own  language  Cai'Iic  Eirinach^  i.  e.  Caledonian 
IriJJj^  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  diale6l 
of  North-Britain  a  Ckaelic  or  the  Caledonian  tongue, 
emphatically.    A  circumftance  of  this  nature  tends 
more  to  decide  which  is  the  moft  antient  nation, 
than  the  united  teftimonies  of  a  whole  legion  of 
ignorant  bards  and  fenachies,  who,  perhaps,  never 
dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ire- 
land, till  fome  one  of  them,  more  learned  than  the 
reft,  difcoveredj  that  the  Romans  called  the  firft 
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Iberia^  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  fuch  a  flight 
foundation  were  probably  built  thofe  romantic 
fictions,  concerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficiently  appears,  that 
the  poems  pubhllied  under  the  name  of  Offian, 
are  not  of  Irilh  compofition.  The  favourite  chi- 
msera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
Scots,  is  totally  fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fic- 
tions concerning  the  antiquities  of  that  country, 
which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  grpv/jng  a^  they 
came  down,  on  the  hands  orfucceffivey^«^C/6/^j  and 
Jileas^  are  found,  at  iaft,  to  be  the  fpurious  brood 
of  modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  thole  who  know 
how  tenacious  the  Irilh  are,  of  their  pretended 
Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fufiicient,  that 
poems,  fo  fubverlive  of  their  lyftem,  could  never 
be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard. — But  when  we 
look  to  the  language,  it  is  fo  different  from  the 
Irifh  dialect,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
think,  that  Milton's  Paradile  Loft  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scottilh  peafant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems 
afcribed  to  OITian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Offian  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  There  are  handed  down, 
in  that  country,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the 
Fiona^  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This 
Fion,  fay  the  Irifh  annahils,  was  general  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third 
century.  Where  Keating  and  OTlaherty  learned, 
that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  militia  fo  early,  is  not 
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eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their  information  cer- 
tainly did  not  'come  from  the  Iriih  poems,  con- 
cerning Fion.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  all 
that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions  •,  but,  unluckily 
for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  Every  ftanza, 
nay  almoft  every  line,  affords  ftriking  proofs,  that 
they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allu- 
fions  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  fo  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
to  me,  how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  antiquity. 
They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic  tafte,  which 
prevailed  two  ages  ago. — Giants,  enchanted  caflles, 
dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and  magicians  form  the 
whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  cele- 
brated Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock 
to  another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being 
entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches, 
on  broomfticks,  were  continually  hovering  round 
him,  like  crows  •,  and  he  had  freed  enchanted  vir- 
gins in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  Ihort,  Fion, 
great  as  he  was,  palTed  a  difagreeable  life. — Not 
only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  milchiefs  in  his  own 
country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  afTifled  by 
magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by  kings, 
as  tall  as  the  main-maft  of  a  firft  rate.  — It  mufl  be 
owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  not  inferior  to  them 
in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach^  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

"With 
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With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  browi 
The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
Fion  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  ftreams, 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and 
the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate 
valley.  The  property  of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this 
Fion,  I  fhould  never  have  difputed  with  any  nation. 
But  the  bard  himfelf,  in  the  poem,  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Fion  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a 
bard,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  fhould  have  given 
as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome 
other  celebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Ca- 
ledonia, whofe  inhabitants,  now  at  leaft,  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  ftature. 

If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his 
heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties. 
In  weight  allthefons  of  Jlrangers  yiddGd  to  the  cele- 
brated Ton-iofal ;  and  for  hardnefs  of  fkull,  and, 
perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  ftood 
unrivalled  and  alone.  OfTian  himfelf  had  many  An- 
gular and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,  than  playing 
on  the  harp  \  and  the  brave  CuchuUin  was  of  fo 
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diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two 
years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  il- 
lullrate  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  here  lay  before  the 
reader,  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Irilh  poems,  con- 
cerning Fion  Mac  Comnal.  A  tranflation  of  thefe 
pieces,  if  well  executed,  might  afford  fatisfa6lion 
to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  from  obfcu- 
rity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  afforded 
ample  employment  to  me  -,  befides,  I  am  too  diffi- 
dent of  my  own  abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a  work. 
A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public, 
of  committing  blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tran Hat- 
ing the  language  of  my  ov/n  country,  and  that  be- 
fore any  tranflation  of  mine  appeared*.  How  the 
gentleman  came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  com- 
mitted them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  if  it  did 
not  conclude,  that,  as  a  Scotfman,  and,   of  courfe 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  December,  1761,  ap- 
peared the  following  Advertifement : 

Speedily  will  be  publilhed,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom, 
who  hath  been,  for  fome  time  pafi,  employed  in  tianflating  and 
writing  Hiftorical  Notes  to 

F    I    N    G    A    L,     A    P  o  E  M, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language.  In  the  preface 
to  which,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  perfeft  mailer  of  the  Irifli 
tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
antient  Irilh  or  Scotch  ;  and,  therefore,  moft  humbly  intreats  the 
public,  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fhorttime, 
as  he  will  fet  forth  all  the  blunders  and  ablurdities  in  the  ed  tica 
now  printing  in  London,  and  Ihew  the  ignorance  of  the  EngliQi 
tranflator,  in  his  knowledge  of  Irilh  grammar,  not  underllanding 
any  part  of  that  accidence. 

Q  defcended 
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defcended  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have  com- 
mitted Ibme  of  thoie  overfights,  which,  perhaps 
very  unjuilly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  wliole  tenor  of  the  Irifli  poems,  con- 
cerning the  Fiofia^  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac  Comnal 
flourifiied  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed, 
by  the  univerfai  confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the 
third  century.  They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal 
in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon  Offian  is  made  co tem- 
porary with  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the  gofpel 
in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age.  Of- 
fian, though,  at  that  time,  he  muft  have  been  two 
hundred  and  fifty  -years  of  age,  had  a  daughter 
young  enough  to  become  wife  to  the  faint.  On 
account  of  this  family  connexion,  Patrick  of  the 
Pfalms^  for  fo  the  apoftle  of  Ireland  is  emphati- 
cally called  in  the  poems,  took  great  delight  in 
the  company  of  Oflian,  and  in  hearing  the  great 
aftions  of  his  family.  The  faint  fometimes  threw 
off  the  auflerity  of  his  profeffion,  drunk  freely,  and 
had  his  foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  [in  order 
to  hear,  with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of 
his  father-in-lav/.  One  of  the  poems  b£gin3  with 
this  piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur. 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  OJJian  mhic  Fbion^ 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  mor  v,a  Fiona.   It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory 

with 
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with  the  battle  of  Lcra,  oneof  the  poems  of  the  ge- 
nuine Offian.  The  circumftances  and  cataftro- 
phe  in  both  are  much  the  fame  •,  but  the  Irijh  OJfian 
difcovers  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  unlucky 
anachronifm.  -  After  defcribing  the  total  route  of 
Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with  this  re- 
markable anecdote,  that  none  of  the  foe  efcaped^ 
but  a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  This  circumftance  fixes  the 
date  of  the  compofitionof  the  piece  fome  centuries 
after  the  famous  croifade  j  for,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  poet  thought  the  time  of  the  croifade  lb  an- 
tient,  that  he  confounds  it  with  the  age  of  FingaL 
— Erragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often 
called, 

Riogh  Lochlin  AVi  do  Hiloigh, 
King  of  Denmark   cf  tzvo  nationSy 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  piece  to  an  2era,  not  far  re- 
mote. Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended  Of- 
fian was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Iridi  had 
dreamed  of  appropriating  F/(?;z,  or  Fingal.,  to  them- 
felves.  He  concludes  the  poem,  with  this  refledion. 

Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n' Alb  IN  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 

"  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords, 
avoided  the  equal  contell  of  arms,  (fingle  combat) 

no 
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no  chief  fhould  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in 
Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  fhould  no  more 
be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation 
Is  Cath-cabhra,  or,  The  death  of  Ofcar.  This  piece 
is  founded  on  the  fame  flory  which  we  have  in  the 
firft  book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author 
of  Cath-cahhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which 
the  poems  confifts,  he  puts  the  following  expref- 
fjon  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albin  an  fa  d*  roina  m'  arach.  ■■    - 
Albion  where  I  wcus  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almoll  all  the  incidents  in  the 
jBrft  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumftance  the 
bard  differs  materially  from  Offian.  Ofcar,  after 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried 
by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  com- 
manded a  profpedl  of  the  fea.  A  jfleet  appeared  at 
a  diftance,  and  the  hero  exclaims  with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  an 
•S  iad  a  tiiichd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  xVlbin  ua  n'  ionia  ftuagh. 

*'  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfluher,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  !'* 
The  teftimony  of  this  bard  is  fufficient  to  con- 
fute the  idle  fidions  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  ; 
.  Vol.  II.  b  ^r. 
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for,  though  he  is  far  from  being  antient,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  flourifhed  a  full  century  before  thefe 
hiftorians. — He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
much  better  chriilian  than  chronologer  •,  for  FioHj 
though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, very  devoutly  recommends  the  foul  of  his 
grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Buan  a  Gharihb  Mac-Starn  is  another  IriHi  poem 
in  high  repute.     The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and 
its  propriety  of  fcntiment,  might  have  induced  me 
to  give  a  tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expec- 
tations  of  feeing  it  in  the  colledlion  of  the  Irilh 
OlTian's  poems,  promifed  more  than  a  year  fince, 
to  the  public.     The  author  defcends  fometimes 
from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  inde- 
cent defcription  •,  the  lafl  of  which,  the  Iriih  tran- 
flator,  no  doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  original. — In   this   piece  Cuchullin  is 
ufed  with  very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called, 
the  dog  cfTara,  in  the  county  of  Meath.     This  fe- 
vere  title  of  the  redoubtable  Cuchullin,  the  moft  re- 
nowned of  Irifh  champions,    proceeded  from  the 
poet's  ignorance  of  etymology.    Cu,  "jcice,  or  com- 
mander, fignifies  alfo  a  dog.     The  poet  chofe  the 
laft,  as  the  moil  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Garibb  Mac-Starn  is  the 
fame  with  Ofiian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno.  His 
finglc  combats  with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the 
heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of 

"Taray 
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ykrj,  i.e.  Cuchullin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred 
lines  of  tolerable  poetry.  GarihFs  progrefs  in 
fcarch  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the  gi- 
gantic Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the 
poet  to  extend  his  piece  to  four  "hundred  lines. 
This  author,  it  is  true,  makes  CuchulHn  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls  the 
guiding  fiar  of  the  women  of  Ireland.  The  property 
of  this  enormous  lady  I  Ihall  not  difpute  with  him, 
or  any  other.  But,  as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tender- 
nefs  of  the  daughters  of  the  convent.,  and  tlirows  out 
fome  hints  againft  the  Englifh  nation,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchullin. 

Another  Irifh  Offian,  for  there  were  many,  as 
appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and  fen- 
timenr,  fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac 
Comnal.^  as  an  Irifhman.  Little  can  be  faidforthe 
judgment  of  this  poet,  and  Icfs  for  his  delicacy  of 
fentiment.  The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may, 
at  once,  fland  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  want  of  both. 
Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion.,  happened  to  be 
threatened  with  an  invafion,  h^  three  great  poten- 
tates, the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France. 
It  is  neediefs  to  infift  upon  the  impropriety  of  a 
French  invafion  of  Ireland  j  it  is  fufficient  for  me 
to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion., 
upon  receiving  inteliigence  of  the  intended  inva- 
fion, lent  Ca-olt,  OlTian,  and  Ofcar,  to  v/atch  the 
bay,  in  which,  it  was  apprehended,  the  enemy  w.os 
to  Jand.  Olcar  was  the  \«  orft  choice  of  a  fcout 
b  2  tha: 
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that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he  had 
the  bad  property  of  falling  very  often  adeep  on 
his  poft,  nor  was  it  poffible  to  awake  him,  without 
cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  dafliing  a  large 
ftone  againft  his  head.  When  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was  afleep.  Offian 
and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  method  of  waken- 
ing him,  and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  ftone,  as  the 
lefs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  ftruck  it 
againft  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  Ihook  for  three 
miles,  as  the  ftone  rebounded  and  rolled  away.'* 
Ofcar  rofe  in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defired 
him  to  fpend  his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did 
to  fo  good  purpofe,  that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole 
wing  of  their  army.  The  confederate  kings  ad- 
vanced, notwithftanding,  till  they  came  to  a  nar- 
row pafs,  pofteffed  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal. 
This  name  is  very  fignificant  of  the  fingular  pro- 
perty of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iofal,  though 
brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he 
fit  down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred 
men  to  Cet  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luck- 
ily for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  hap- 
pened ^o  be  ftanding  when  the  enemy  appeared, 
and  he  gave  fo  good  an  account  of  them,  that  Fiony 
upon  his  arrival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide 
the  fpoil  among  his  Ibldiers. 

All 
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All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Oflian, 
Ofcar  and  Caholt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
*The  fons  of  Erin  of  blue  fled. 

Neither  Ihall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him  i 
He  has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland 
the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  I  Ihall  only  fay,  that 
they  arc  different  perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Scotch  poems  ;  and  that,  though  the 
frupenduous  valour  of  the  firfl  is  fo  remarkable, 
they  have  not  been  equally  lucky  with  the  latter, 
in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordiaary,  that 
Fion^  who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  fwears 
like  a  very  good  chriftian  : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God,  "who  fhaped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line 
quoted,  Oflian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
feenjs  to  have  underftood  fomething  of  the  Englilh, 
a  language  not  then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more 
fanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am, 
might  argue,  from  this  circumftance,  that  this  pre- 
tendedly  Irifh  OiTian  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  for 
my  countrymen  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  an 
cxclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 

From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may  form 

a  compleat  idea  of  the  Irifh  compofitions  concern*^ 

t>  3  ing 
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in.^  the  Fiona.  The  grcaceft  part  of  them  make 
the  heroes  ofFtcn, 

5iol  Albin  a  n'liioma  cacile. 

The  race  cf  Albion  cf  many  firths. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the 
truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confequcnce 
on  either  fide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  The  pious  ejaculations  they  contain, 
their  aliufions  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  fix  them 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even  the  authors 
of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  aliufions  to  their  own 
times,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  poems  could  pafs 
for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  con- 
verfant  with  the  Irifli  tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo 
corrupted  and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Englifh,  that  that  language  muft  have  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems 
were  writ. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards  be- 
gun to  appropriate  Ofiian  and  his  heroes  to  their 
cv^n  country.  After  the  Englilh  conqueft,  many 
of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
eicher  aftually  were  in  a  ftate  of  hofcility  v/ith  the 
conquerors,  or  at  leafc,  paid  little  regard  to  their 
government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe  ages,  were  often 
in  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  friendfhip  with 
the  Englilh.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, the  traditions  concerning  their  common 
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origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with  the 
fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe 
between  the  Scottifh  and  Irilh  nations.  As  the 
cuflom  of  retaining  bards  and  fenachies  was  com- 
mon to  both ;  fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a 
fyftcm  of  hiftory,  it  matters  not  how  much  foever 
fabulous,  concerning  their  refpeftive  origin.  It 
was  the  natural  policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile 
the  traditions  of  both  nations  together,  and,  if 
poflible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  fame  original 
ftock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that 
time,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 
The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional  hiftory 
of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feve- 
ral  concurring  circumftances,  into  the  laft  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  Irifh,  who,  for 
feme  ages  before  the  conqueft,  had  pofieffed  a 
competent  fhare  of  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  impofe  their  own  fidions  on  the  ignorant 
Highland  fenachies,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
Highlanders,  with  their  long  lift  of  Heremonian 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  without  contradidion, 
afTumed  to  themfelves  the  charader  of  being  the 
mother-nation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this 
time,  certainly,  was  eftabliflied  that  Hibernian 
fyftem  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  after- 
wards, for  want  of  any  other,  was  univerfally  re- 
ceived.    The  Scots  of  the  low-country,  who,  by 

lofing 
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lofing  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  loft,  togc-^ 
ther  v/ith  it,  their  national  traditions,  received,  im- 
plicitly, the  hiftory  of  their  country,  from  Irifh 
refugees,  or  from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuadjsd 
over  into  the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

These  circumftances,  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
"We  have  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
which  bear  teftimony  to  afa6l,  of  itfelf  abundantly 
probable.  What  makes  the  matter  inconteftible 
is,  that  the  antient  traditional  accounts  of  the  ge- 
nuine origin  of  the  Scots",  have  been  handed  down 
without  interruption.  Though  a  few  ignorant  fe- 
nachies might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opi- 
nion, by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Irifh  tale,  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe  tra-. 
ditions  afterwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the 
Highlanders  continue  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  pretended  Hibernian  extra6l  of  the  Scots  na-t 
tion.  Ignorant  chronicle  writers,  ftrangers  to  the 
antient  language  of  their  country,  preferved  only 
from  falling  to  the  ground,  fo  improbable  a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  Irilh  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried 
into  their  country,  the  compofitions  of  OfTian.  The 
fcene  of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fug- 
gefted  firft  to  them  a  hint,  of  making  both  heroes 
and  poet  natives  of  that  Ifland.  In  order  to  do 
this  effeflually,  they  found  it  neceflary,  to  reje(5l 
the  genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was  pregnant  mth 

proofs 
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proofs  of  their  Scottifh  original,  and  to  drefs  up  a 
fable,  on  the  fame  fubjed,  in  their  own  language. 
So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to  ef- 
feduate  this  change,  that  amidft  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fimta  Iriftimen,  they  every  now  and  then 
call  them  Siol  Alhin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a 
fuccelTion  of  fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had 
effrontery  enough  to  eftablilh  an  Irifli  genealogy 
for  Fion^  and  deduce  him  from  the  Milefian  race 
of  kings.  In  fome  of  the  oldefl:  Irifli  poems,  on 
thefubjedh,  the  great-grand-father  oi Fion  is  made 
a  Scandinavian ;  and  his  heroes  are  often  called 
Siol  Lochlin  na  beum  ;  i.  e.  the  race  of  Lochlin 
of  wounds.  The  only  poem  that  runs  up  the  fa- 
mily of  Fion  x.Qi  Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland, 
is  evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old  •,  for  if  I  miftake  not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  fo  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubjeft,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than  it 
deferves  ;  but  a  difcufTion  of  the  pretenfions  of 
Ireland  to  OfTian,  was  become  in  fome  meafure 
necefiliry.  If  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  the 
Fmia^  fhould  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  juftice  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  fcarceiy  more  fo  than  the 
poems  of  other  nations,  at  that  period.  On  other 
ilibjefls,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a 
genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone, 
in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  were  monftrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their 
elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned, 
abound  with  fuch  beautiful  fimpUcity  of  lentiment, 
9  and 
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and  wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  become 
more  than  an  attonement  for  their  errors,  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe 
'pieces,  depend  fo  much  on  a  certain  ciiriofa  felici- 
tas  of  exprelTion  in  the  original,  that  they  muft  ap- 
pear much  to  difadvantage  in  another  language. 
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IQOK      FIRST. 


ARGUMENT     to    Book    I. 

Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Rorbar-duihul,  lord  of  Atha  in 
Conriaiight,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  thp 
Firbolg,  having  murdered,  at  Tcmora  the  royal  palace, 
Cormiic  the  Ton  of  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ireland, 
nfurped  the  throne.  Cormac  was  lineally  defcended 
from  Ccnar  the  Ton  of  Trenmor,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  in- 
habited the  wcflcrn  coaft  of  Scotland.  Fingal  refented 
ihe  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs  over  into 
Ireland,  v.'ith  an  army,  to  re-eflablifh  the  royal  family 
en  the  Irifh  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  aflemblcd  fome  of  his  tribes  in 
Ulller,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother 
Cathmor  (o  follow  him  fpeedily  with  an  army,  from 
Temoro.  SHch  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the 
Caledonian  ficet  appeared  on  the  coail  of  Ulfter. 

TiiE  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented 
as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his 
fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal. 
He  afTcmbks  a  council  of  bis  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief 
of  IVloma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy;  and  is  repri- 
manded wartjily  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hearing 
their  tlebi^te,  orders  a  feaft  to  be  prepared,  to  which, 
by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oflian  ; 
refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  anH  fo  have 
forae  pretext  for  killing  him.  Oicar  came  to  the  fcaft ; 
the  quarrel  ha^-iened  ;  the  followers  of  both  fought,  and 
Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  niutual  wounds.  The  noife  of 
the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on, 
to  the  relief  of  Oicar,  and  the  Irifli  fell  back  to  the 
army  of  Cathmor,  vvfio  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fingal, 
after  mournmg  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the 
chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to  be 
there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon  of 
Cqnachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent 
to  obfervc  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  a(Sl:i;;n  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of 
this  book  IS  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  iMora,  which  rufe 
on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  Uliter. 
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BOOK     FIRST. 

THE  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light. 
The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day. 
Trees  fhake  their  dufky  heads  in  the  breeze. 
Grey  torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams.— Two 

green 

*  The  firfl:  book  of  Temora  made  its  appearance  in  the 
coliecElion  of  lefler  pieces,  which  were  fubjoiiied  to  the 
epic  poem  of  Fingal.  When  that  collefiion  was  printed, 
little  more  than  the  opening  of  the  prefent  poem  came,  in 
a  regular  connedlion,  to  my  hands.  The  fecond  book,  ia 
particular,  was  very  imperfedl  and  confufed.  By  means 
of  my  friends,  I  colleded  fmce  all  the  broken  fragments 
of  Temora,  that  I  formerly  wanted  j  and  the  ftoty  of  the 
poem,  which  was  accurately  preferved  by  many,  enabled 
me  to  reduce  it  into  that  order  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  title  of  Epic  was  impofed  on  the  poem  by  myfelf. 
The  technical  terms  of  criticifm  were  totally  unknown  to 
O/Iian,  Born  ;n  a  diftant  age,  and  in  a  country  remote 
B  2  itom 
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green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow 
plain.     The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there; 


on 


from  the  feats  of  learning,  his  knowledge  did  not  extend 
to  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  It  therefore,  in  the 
form  of  his  poems,  and  in  feveral  paflages  of  his  did^ion, 
he  refimbles  Homer,  the  fimilarity  muft  proceed  from 
nature,  the  original  from  which  both  drew  their  idea<.  It 
is  from  this  confideration  that  I  have  avoided,  in  this 
volume,  to  give  parallel  paflagrs  from  other  authors,  as  I 
had  done,  in  feme  of  my  note?,  on  the  former  colleflion 
of  OlTian's  poems.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  raife 
my  author  into  a  competition  with  the  celebrated  names  of 
an.iquity.  The  extenfive  field  of  renown  affords  ample 
room  to  all  the  poetical  merit  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  uorld,  without  overturning  the  characffer  of  one  poet, 
to  raile  that  of  another  on  its  ruins.  Had  Offian  even 
fuperior  merit  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  certain  partiality, 
arifmg  from  the  fame  defervedly  bedowed  upon  them  by 
the  fandtion  of  fo  many  ages,  would  make  us  overlook  it, 
and  give  them  the  preference,  Tho'  their  high  merit  does 
not  ftand  in  need  of  adventitious  aid,  yet  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  is  an  advanfa^e  to  their  fame,  that 
the  poftci icy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cirher  do  not  at 
all  exift,  or  are  not  now  objtfls  of  contempt  or  envy  to 
the  prefent  age. 

Tho'  this  poem  of  On]an  h.-.s  not  perhaps  all  the 
minutiae,  which  Ariltotle,  from  Homer,  lays  down  as 
recefiary  to  the  condii£t  of  an  epic  poem,  yet,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  it  has  all  the  grand  eflcrflials  of  the  epopuj. 
Unity  of  time,  place,  and  a(ftion  is  prcfcrved  throughout. 
The  poem  opens  in  the  midft  of  things ;  what  is  necefTary 
of  preceding  tranfai^ions  lo  be  known,  is  introduced  by 
epifodes  afterwards ;  not  formally  brotJght  in,  but  feemingly 

riiln.' 
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on  its  banks  flood  Cairbar  *  of  Atlia. His 

fpear  fupports  the  king  :  the  reel  eyes  of  his 
fear  are  fad.  Corniac  rifes  in  liis  foul,  with  all 
his  gliaftly  wounds.  I'lie  grey  form  of  the 
youth  appears  in  darknefs ;  blood  pours  from 
his  airy  fides.-— Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  fpear 
on  earth  ;  and  thrice  he  ftroked  his  beard.  His 
fteps  are  lliort ;  he  often  flops :  and  tolles  his 
flnewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defart, 
that  varies  its  form  to  every  blafl  ;  tlie  valleys 
arc  fad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  lliower. 

rifmg  immediately  from  the  fituation  of  affairs.  The  cir- 
cumftances  are  granJ,  and  the  diflion  animated  ;  neither 
defcending  into  a  cold  meannefs,  nor  fwelling  into  ridi- 
culous bombaft. 

The  reader  will  find  fome  alterations  in  the  di<5tion  of 
this  book.  Thefe  are  drawn  from  more  correal:  copies  of 
the  original  which  came  to  my  hands,  fince  the  former 
publication.  As  the  niofl  part  of  the  poem  is  delivered 
down  by  tradition,  the  text  is  fometimes  various  and  in- 
terpolated. After  comparing  the  different  readings,  I 
always  made  choice  of  that  which  agreed  belt  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  context. 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  was  defcendcd 
lineally  from  Larthon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firfi 
colony  who  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Cael 
were  in  poffefli  n  of  the  northern  coaft  of  that  king- 
dom, and  the  firft:  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race. 
Hence  arofe  thofe  differences  betv.'cen  the  two  nations, 
which  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  who  is  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

B  3  The 
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The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,  and 
took  his  pointed  Ipear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to 
Moi-lena.  The  fcouts  of  blu^  ocean  came. 
They  came  with  fteps  of  fear,  and  often  looked 
behind.  Cairhar  knew  that  the  mighty  were 
near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  Ik^ps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There 
Morlath*  flood  with  darkened  face.  Kidalla's 
long  hair  fighs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Corr  ar 
bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-k  e> 
looking  eyes.  Wild  Is  the  look  of  Malhos 
from  beneath  two  ihaggy  brows.  —  Fold  ith 
flands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  darl  fulrs 
with  foam.  His  fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  th  it 
meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His  lliield  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle;  and  his  red  eye 
defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other 
chiefs  furrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the 

*  Mor-lath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla',  viildly 
koking  hero.  Cor-mar,  expert  at  fea.  Malth-os,  JJow  to 
Jpeak.      Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  heie  {Irongly  marked,  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  frquel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying 
chara£^er  is  fuftained  throughout.  He  feems,  from  a 
paffage  in  thefecond  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greateft 
confident,  and  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  con- 
fpir.icy  againft  Cormac  king  of  Irejand.  His  tribe  was 
one  of  the  moft  confiderablc  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

fcoiit 
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fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal,  from  fireamy 
Moi-lena.— His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his 
face,  his  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,  he  faid,  filcnt  as 
the  grove  of  evening?  Stand  tliey,  like  a  filent 
wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coaft  ?  Fingal,  tlic 
•terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  ftreamy  Morvcn. 
—Haft  thou  feen  the  warrior?  faid  Calrbar  with 
a  figh.  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ? 
lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  conic:,  tlic 
king  in  peace  ? 

In  peace  he  comes  not,  Cairbar.  I  have  feen 
his   forwax'd  fpear*.     It  is  a  meteor,  of  deatli  : 

the  blood   of  thoufands   is   on  its  fteel. He 

came  firft  to  the  Ihore,  ftrong  in  the  grey  hair 
of  age.  P'ull  role  his  fmewy  limbs,  as  he 
ftrode  in  his  might.  'J'hat  fword  is  by  his  fide 
which  gives  no  fecond  f  wound.  His  fhicld  is 
terrible,  like  the  bloody   moon  afcending  thro' 

H  ftorm. 

*  Mor-annal   here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance 

of  Fingal's  fpear. If  a  man,  upon  his  firil  landing  in 

a  ftrange  countr}',  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  it 
denoted  in  thofe  days  that  he  can-ie  in  a  hoflile  manner, 
and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  er.emy  ;  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendfViip,  and  he 
was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the  hof- 
pitality  of  the  times. 

t  This  v^as  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  madebyLuno, 

a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetical) v  called  the/« 

B  4     .  ^  ./ 
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a  ftorm.— Then  came  Offian  king  of  fongs ; 
and  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men.  Connal 
leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermid  fpreads  his 

dark-brown  locks. Fillan    bends   his  bow, 

the  young  hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth*.— But 
who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  dreadful  courfe 
of  a  ftream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Offian,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks.  His  iong  hair  falls  on  his 
back,— His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  in 
fteel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His 
fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  ter- 
rible eyes,  king  of  high  Temora. 

Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  faid  Foldath  in 
gloomy  v/rath :  fly  to  the  grey  ftreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul  !  Have  not  I  feen 
that  Ofcar  ?  J-  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is 
of  the  mighty  in  danger  :  but  there  are  others 
v.'ho  lift  the  fpear.— Erin  has  many  fons  as 
brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves !  Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  flop 
this  mighty  ftream.— My  fpear  is  covered  with 

of  hum:  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at 
every  ftroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in  times  of 
the  grcateft  danger. 

*  In  fome  traditions  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal,  and  Uf- 
noth  chief  of  Etha,  immediately  follow  Fillan  in  the  lift 
of  the  chiefs  of  Morven  ;  but  as  they  are  not  afterwards 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  poem,  I  look  upon  the  whole  fen- 
teiicc  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  have  therefore  rejecled  it. 

^e 
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the  blood  of  the  valiant ;  my  thleld  is  like  the 
wall  of  Tura. 

Shall  Foldath*  alone  meet  the  foe  ?  replied 
the  dark-browed  Malthos.  Are  they  not  nu- 
merous on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  many 
i^rcams?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs  v/ho  vanquilh- 
ed  Swaran,  when  the  fons  of  Erin  fled  ?  •  And 
Jhall  Foldath  meet  their  braveft  heroes  ?  Foldath 
of  the  heart  of  pride !  take  the  ftrength  of  the 
people ;  and  let  Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red 
with  Slaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words  f? 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  faid  Hidalla:^,  let  not 
Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  re- 
joice, and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land.— -Ye 
are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like  the  ftorms  of 
the  defert  ;  they  meet  the  rocks  wiihout  fear, 
and  overturn  the  woods— But  let  us  more  in  our 
ftrengtli,   flow  as    a   gathered  cloud. Then 

*  The  oppofite  charaiTters  of  Foldath  ami  Malthos  are 
Arongly  marked  in  fubfequent  parts  of  the  poem.  They 
appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feud,  bi'tween  their 
families,  which  were  the  fource  of  cheir  hatred  to  one  an- 
other, are  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

f  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended 
the  expreffion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praife  of  Foldath. 

:|:  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Cionra,  a  fmall  dillrift  oh  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  perfon, 
his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry  are  aftervrards  men- 
tioned. 

«iari 
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fliall  the  mighty  tremble  ;  the  fpear  fhall  fall 
from  the  hand  of  the  valiant.-— We  fee  the  cloud 
of  death,  they  will  fay,  while  lliadows  fly  over 
their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age,  and 
fee  his  flying  fame.— The  fleps  of  his  chiefs  will 
ceafe  in  Morven  :  the  mofs  of  years  fliall  grow 
in  Selma. 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filencc,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  ihower :  it  flands  dark  on  Cromla, 
till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fldes :  the  valley 
gleams  with  red  light;  the  fpirits  of  the  florm 

rejoice. So  flood  the  fllent  king  of  Temora  ; 

at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  Moi-lcna  :  let  my  hun- 
dred bards  attend.  Thou,  red-hair'd  OUa,  take 
the  harp  of  tlie  king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  ot 
fwords,  and  bid  liim  to  our  fcaft.  To-day  wc 
feaft  and  hear  the  fong;  to-morrow  break 
the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raifcd  the 
tomb  of  Cathol*;  that  bards  have  fung  to  his 

*  Catho!  the  Ton  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  mur- 
dered  by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Coririac.  Ke  had  atrended  Oica:  to  the  war  of  Inis-ih  na, 
where  they  contracted  a  great  fiiendfliip  for  one  another. 
Ofcar  itn mediately  after  the  death  of  Catliol,  had  fent  a 
formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  dtclincd, 
but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againlt  Ofcar,  and  had  be- 
forehand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaR,  to  which  he 
hae  invites  him. 

cliofl. 
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ghoft. — Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his 
fame  at  the  ftream  of  refounding  Carun  *. 
Cathmor  f  is  not  here,  Borbar-duthul's  generous 
race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thoufands,  and 
our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrifc 
at  the  feaft :  his  foul  is  bright  as  that  fun.  But 
Cairbar  lliall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the 
woody  Temora  !  His  words  for  Cathol  were 
many  ;  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  lliall 
fall  on  Mol-lena :  my  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  ba'tle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros,  iing 
efjhips ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the 
ufurper. 

f  Cathmor,  great  in  battle ,  the  fon  of  Boibar-duthul, 
and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the 
infurredion  of  the  Firbolg,  pafTed  over  into  Inis-huna, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  South-Britain,  to  a(Ii[t  Conmor 
king  of  that  place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was 
either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death,  Cairbar,  upon  in- 
telligence of  the  defigns  of  Fingal  to  dethrone  him,  had 
difpatched  a  meffenger  for  Cathmor,  who  returned  into 
Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence, 
to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Ofcar;  for  the 
noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent,  would  not 
have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which  he 
was  ^o  renowned  himfelf,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers 
form  a  contraft  :  we  do  not  deleft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar 
more,  than  we  admire  the  difinterefted  and  generous  mind 
pf  Cathmor. 

Their 
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Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy. 
They  fpread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of  Ihells 
is  prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards  arile.  We 
heard  *    the  voice    of   joy   on  the  coaft  :    ive 

thought 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbai's 
camp.  nPhe  charader  given  of  Cathm'or  is  agreeable  to 
the  times.  Some,  through  ollentation,  were  hofpitable; 
and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from 
their  anceftors.  But  what  marks  ftrongly  the  character 
of  Cathmor,  is  his  averfion  to  praife;  for  he  is  reprefented 
to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts  ;  which 
is  {iiU  a  higher  degree  of  gcnerofity  than  that  of  Axylus  in 
Homer :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but  the  good  man 
might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard  with 
pleafure  the  praife  beftowed  on  him  by  the  people  he  en- 
tertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  antient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of 
his  houfe  fhut  at  al!,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,   the 

STRANGER  SHOULD  COME  AKD BEHOLD  HIS  CONTRACT- 
ED sotij,.  Some  of  the  chiefs  we.e  pofibfl'ed  of  this  hofpi- 
table difp(;rition  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  bards, 
perhaps  upyi  a  fclfifh  account,  never  failed  to  recommend 
it,  in  their  eulogiums.  Cea-i-uia'  tia  ciai\  or  the  poirt  ts 
tvliich  all  the  rojdi  rf  the  Jirangers  I  ad,  was  an  invariable 
epithet  given  by  them  to  the  chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they 
diftinguiflied  the  inhofjitable  by  the  title  of  the  ckud  which 
the  ftranzen  Jhun.  This  Lit  however  was  fo  uncommon, 
that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found 
but  one  man  branded  with  this  ignominious  appellation  ; 
and  that,  perh.^ps,  only  founded  upon  a  private  quarrei, 

which 
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thouglit  that  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor 
the  friend  of  {grangers  !  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame. 
The  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cath- 
mor. 

which  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard> 
who  wrote  the  poem. 

We  have  a  ftory  of  this  hofpitable  nature,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  concerning  one  of  the  firft  Earls  of  Argyk. 
This  nobleman,  hearing  that  an  kifhman,  of  great  qua- 
lity, intended  to  make  him  a  viftt,  with  a  very  numerous 
retinue  of  his  friends  and  dependants,  burnt  the  caftle  of 
Dunora,  the  feat  of  his  family,  left  it  fhould  be  too  fmall 
to  entertain  his  guefts,  and  received  the  hifh  in  tents  on 
the  fhore.  Extravagant  as  this  behaviour  might  feem  in 
our  days,  it  was  admired  and  applauded  in  thofe  times  of 
hofpitality,  and  the  Earl  acquired  confiderable  fanae  by  if, 
in  the  fongs  of  the  bards. 

The  open  communication  with  one  .'mother,  which  was 
the  confequence  of  their  hofpitality,  did  not  a  little  tend 
to  improve  the  underftanding  and  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the 
"  ancient  Scots,  It  is  to  this  caufe,  we  muft  attribute  that 
fagacity  and  fenfe,  which  the  common  people,  in  the 
■  highlands,  pofTefs,  ftill,  in  a  degree  fuperior  even  to  the 
vulgar  of  more  polifhed  countries.  When  men  are  crowd- 
ed together  in  great  cities  they  fee  indeed  many  people, 
but  are  acquainted  with  few.  They  naturally  forn-i  them- 
felves  into  fmall  focietie^,  and  their  knowledge  fcarce  ex- 
tends beyond  the  alley  or  f^reet  they  live  in  ;  add  to  this 
that  the  very  employment  of  a  mechanic  tends  to  contra(5l 
the  mind.  The  ideas  of  a  peafant  are  flill  more  confined. 
His  knowledge  is  circumfcnbed  within  the  compafs  of  a 
few  acres  j  or,  at  moft,  extends  no  further  than  the  neareft 

market- 
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mor.  His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks  ofAtha: 
feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  ftood 
on  the  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the 
feaft  !  But  Cathnnor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid 
the  voice  of  praifc. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Calrbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  ftrode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  ftreams.  The  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath,  their  howling  reached 
afar.  FIngal  faw  the  departing  hero  :  the  foul 
of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's 
gloomy  thoughts,  amidft  the  feaft  of  lliells. 

My  fon  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac : 
an  hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar 
concealed  with  fmiles  the  death  tliat  was  dark  in 

market  town.  The  manner  of  life  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  highlands  is  very  different  from  thefe.  As  their 
fields  are  barren,  they  have  fcarce  any  domeftic  employ- 
ment. Their  time  is  fpent  therefore  in  an  extenfive  wil- 
dernefs,  where  they  fctd  their  cattle,  and  thefe,  by  {gray- 
ing far  and  w^ide,  carry  their  keepers  after  them,  at  times, 
to  all  the  different  fettJemejits  of  the  clans.  There  they 
are  received  with  hofpitality  and  good  cheer,  which,  as 
they  tend  to  difplay  the  minds  of  the  hofls,  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  the  guefts  to  make  their  obfervations  on  the 
different  characters  of  men ;  which  is  ths  true  fuurce  of 
knowledge  and  acquired  fenfe.  Hence  it  is  that  a  com- 
mon highlander  is  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of 
charaflers,  than  any  of  bis  own  rank  living  in  the  moft 
populous  cirie'^r 

his 
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his  foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread,  the  Ihells  re- 
found  :  joy  brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft. 
But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the  fun, 
when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairear  rofe  in  his  arms;  darknefs  gathered 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once. 
The  clang  *  of  Ihields  was  heard.  Far  diftant 
on  the  heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My 
{on  knew  the  fign  of  death  5  and  rifmg  feized 
his  fpear. 

Oscar  !  faid  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  I  beliold 
the  fpear  f  of  Inlsfail.  The  fpear  of  Tem.ora  X 
glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  !  It 
was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  ||  kings,  the  death 

of 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfcin  already 
in  his  pov^er,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify  that  his  death  was 
intended,  by  the  found  of  a  fhield  Itruck  with  the  blunt 
end  of  a  fptar ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a  diftance 
raifed  the  cleaih-fong.  A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was 
long  ufed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every  body 
has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  fcrved  up  to  Lord  Douglas 
in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  fignal  of  his  ap- 
proaching death. 

f.  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which 
is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar  when  he 
Came  to  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being  expelled 
from  Ireland. 

X  Ti-mor  rath,  the  houfe  of  good  fo'tune^  the  name  of 
the  royal  palape  of  the  fupreme  Icings  of  Ireland. 

II  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only 
intended  to  exprefs  a  great   many.     It  was  probably  the 

hyper- 
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of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it.  Ion  of  OfTian,  yield 
it  to  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injured  king :  the  gift  of  fair-haired 
Cormac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  !  I  came 
to  Cormac's  h.alls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled 
from  Fingal.  Gladnels  rofe  in  the  face  of 
youth  :  lie  gave  the  fpcar  of  Temora.  Nor  did 
he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  t«o 
the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknefs  of  thy  face  Is 
no  florm  to  me ;  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flames 
of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  fhield  ? 
Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong?  No:  Cairbar,  fright- 
en the  feeble  ;  Oi'car  Is  a  rock. 

AHd  v^ilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?  repKed 
tlie  riling  pride  of  Cairbar.  Are  thy  words  fo 
mighty  becaule  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with 
aged  locks  from  Morven's  hundred  groves !  He 
has  fought  with  little  men.  But  he  muft  vanifb 
before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mifl  before 
the  winds  of  Atha  *. 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near 
Atha's  darkening  chief :  Atha's  darkening  chiof 

hj'peibolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to 
the  Lrifh  Senachics  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy 
in  fo  remote  a  period,  as  they  have  dooe. 

•    *  Atha,  /hiilL-iv  ♦  h\r  :  the  oame  of  Cairbar's  feat  In 

Connaughr, 

would 
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would  yield  green  Ei-in  his  rage.  Speak  not  of 
the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  thy  fword  on 
me.  Our  ftrength  is  equal  :  but  Fingal  is  re- 
nowned !  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ! 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs. 
ThelV  crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their 
eyes  roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half 
imiheathcd.  Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong  of 
battle  :  the  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  : 
the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn 
was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before 
the  rifing  winds,  wlicn  it  bends  its  head  near  a 
coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. Daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar  *  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fal- 
len, yet.  Many  wTrc  the  deaths  of  his  arm  be- 
fore my  hero  fell !— Behold  they  fall  before  my 
fon  like  the  groves  in  the  defcrt,  when  an  an- 
gry glioft  rufhes  through  night,  and  takes  their 
green  heads  in  his  hand !  Morlath  falls :  Ma- 
ronnan  dies  :  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood. 
Cairbar  Ihrinks  before  Ofcar's  fword ;  and  creeps 
in  darknefs  behind  his  ftone.  He  lifted  the 
fpcar  in  fecret,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He 
talis  forward  on  his  ibield :  liis  knee  fuflains  the 

,  *  The  poet  nveans  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
to  whom  he  addreiFes  that  part  of  the  poem,  which  relate^ 
t9  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

C  ehicl 
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tliief.     But  flill  his  fpear  is  In  his  hand. — See 
glooniY  Cairbar  •f'  f^^s  !  The  fteel  pierced  his 

fore- 

f  The  Itifli  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  killed 
ill  battle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian,  but  deny  that  he 
fell  by  his  hand.  As  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
the  traditions  of  their  bards,  the  tranflator  thinks  that  the 
account  of  OlTian  is  as  probable  :  at  the  worft,  it  is  bu* 
oppofing  one  tradition  to  another. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  hlftorians  dif- 
guife,  in  fome  meafure,  tins  part  of  their  hiftory.  An 
Irifh  poem  on  this  fubjec^:,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
fource  of  their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of 
Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell,  is  juft  now  in  my  hands. 
The  circumftances  are  lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  cha- 
raflcr  of  Cairbar,  than  ihofe  related  by  Offian.  As  a 
tranflation  of  the  poem  (which,  tho'  evidently  no  very 
ancient  compofition,  does  not  want  poetical  merit)  would 
extend  this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  I  ftiall  only  give  the 
ftory  of  it,  in  brief,  with  fome  extrads  from  the  original 
Irifh. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feaft,  at 
Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arofe 
between  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
fpears,  which  was  ufually  mad?,  between  the  gucfts  and 
their  hoft,  upon  fuch  occafions.  In  the  courfe  of  their 
altercation,  Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boaftful  manner,  that  he 
would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  of 
it  into  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  original  words  are  j 

Briathar  buan  fm  ;  Briathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua'. 
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folrehc'ad,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.  He 
lay,  like  a  Ihattcred  rock,  wliich  Cromla  lliakes 
from  its  Ihaggy  fide.  But  never  more  Hiall 
Oicar  rife  !  he  leans  on  his  boffy  lliield.  His 
fpear  is  in  his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's  fons  ilood 
diftant  and  dark.  Their  lliouts  arofe,  like 
crowded  ftreams  ;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fin  GAL  heard  the  found  5  and  took  his  fa- 
tlier's  fpear.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the 
lieath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  v/oe.  I  hear 
the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rile, 
fons  of  Morven  ;  join  the  hero's  fword. 


A  h'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 
Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carrf 
into  Albion  the  fpoiis  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  j   in 
fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eilean  aghai'  fui 

A  bheirea'  an  t'Ofcar,  og,  caima 

Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireachj  kc. 
Ofcar,  in  confequence  of  bis  threats,  begun  to  lay  wade 
Ireland ;  but  as  he  returned  with  the  fpoil  into  Ulftcr> 
through  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  (Cacil-ghkn-Ghahhia) 
he  was  met,  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which 
both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives 
a  very  curious  lift  of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they 
marched  to  battle.  They  appear. to  have  been  five  hundred 
in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet  expreiles  it,  by  five 
heroes  of  the  hkod  of  kings.  This  poem  mentions  Fingal, 
as  arriving  fram  Scotland,  before  Ofcar  died  of  his  wounds.. 


C  2  O^sia:^ 
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OssiAN  riilhcd  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Moi-lcna.  Fingal  ftrodc  in  hia 
ftrength,  and  the  light  of  his  Ihield  is  terrible. 
Ihe  Ions  of  Erin  faw  it  far  diftant  j  they  trem- 
bled in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath 
of  the  king  arole  :  and  they  forefaw  their  death. 
We  firft  arrived  j  we  fought ;  and  Erin's  chiefs 
withftood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came, 
in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  what  heart  of  fteel 
could  ftand  !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lcna;  Death 
purfucd  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  on  liis  (hield.  We  faw  hi; 
blood  around.  Silence  darkened  every  face. 
Each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  king 
flrove  to  hide  his  tears*  His  grey  beard  whiftled 
in  tlie  wind.  He  bent  his  head  above  his  fon» 
His  words  were  mixed  with  fighs. 

AxD  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  ih  the  midft  of 
thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over 
thee !  He  f«es  thy  coming  wars.  The  wars 
which  ought  to  come  he  fees,  but  they  are  cut 
off  from  thy  fame.  When  fhall  joy  dwell  at 
Sclma?  When  fliall  grief  depart  from  Morven? 
My  fons  fall  by  degrees :  Fingal  fhall  be  the 
laft  of  his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have  receiv- 
ed ihall  pafs  away  :  my  age  will  be  without 
friends.  I  fhall  fit  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall ;  nor 
ihall  I  licar  the  return  of  a  fgn,  in  the  midft  of 

his 
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his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Mor- 
ven  !  never  mox"e  lliall  Ofcar  rife  ! 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was 
the  hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle, 
and  the  foes  vanilhed ;  he  returned,  in  peace, 
amidft  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  fon 
flain  in  youth;  no  brother  his  brother  of  love. 
They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the 
people  was  low !  Bran  *  is  hpwling  at  his  feet : 
gloomy  Luath  Is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led 
them  to  the  chace  j  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the 
^efert. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his 
breaft  arofe  with  fighs.— The  groans,  he  faid, 
of  aged  chiefs  J  the  howling  of  my  dogs:  the 
fudden  burfts  of  fongs  of  grief,  have  melted 
Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never  melted  be^ 
fore  ;  it  was  like  the  ftecl  of  my  fword. — Olfian, 
carry  me  to  my  hills !  Raife  the  ftones  of  my 
renown.  Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my 
fword  within  my  narrow  dwelling. — The  tor- 
rent hereafter  may  raife  the  earth :  the  hunter 

^  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. — He  was  fo  remark- 
:jbJe  for  his  fleetnefs,  that  the  poet,  in  a  piece  which  is 
not  juft  now  in  the  tranflator's  hands,  has  given  him  the 
fame  properties  with  Virgil's  Camilla.  Bmn  fignifies  a 
mount  ainjir  earn, 

G  3  I3ay 
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may  find  the  fled  and  fay,  ''  This  has  been 
Ofcar's  fword." 

AxD  falleft  tliou,  fon  of  my  fame!  And 
fliall  1  never  fee  thee,  Ofcar  1  When  otliers  hear 
of  theiv  fons,  1  fnall  not  hear  of  tliee.  Hie 
mofs  is  on  thy  four  grey  flones  j  tlie  mournful 
wind  is  there.  The  battle  Ihall  be  fought  with- 
out him  :  he  fhall  not  purfue  the  dark-brown 
hinds.  Wlicn  tiie  warrior  returns  from  battles, 
and  tells  of  other  lands  ;  1  have  feen  a  tomb, 
he  will  fay,  by  the  roaring  llream,  the  dark 
dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Of- 
car, the  firft  of  mortal  m.en.— I,  perhaps,  Ihall 
,hear  his  voice ;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in 
jny  foul. 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow, 
and  morning  returned  in  the  fliadow  of  grief: 
our  chiefs  would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping 
rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war, 
did  not  tlie  kin^  dllperfe  his  grief,  and  raifc 
his  miighty  voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened 
irom  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

How  long  on  Moi-lena  fhall  we  weep  ;  or 
pour  our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  mighty  will  not 
return.  Ofcar  fhall  not  rife  in  his  flrength. 
The  valiant  mufl  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more 
known  on  his  hills.-  -Where  are  our  fathers,  O 
warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  Tlicy 

have 
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liave  fet  like  ftars  that  have  Ihonc,  we  only  hear 
the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  re- 
nowned in  their  day,  the  terror  of  other  times. 
Thus  rtiall  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of 
our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned,  when  we 
may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  bcliind  us,  like  the 
laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red 
head  in  the  weft. 

Ullin,  my  aged  bard!  take  the  ihip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Olcar  to  Selma  of  liarps.  Let 
the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  lliall  fight 
In  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The 
days  of  my  years  begin  to  foil :  1  feci  the 
wcaknefs  of  my  arm.  My  fit  hers  bend  from 
their  clouds,  to  receive  their  grcy-hair'd  fon. 
But,  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame 
fliall  rife  :  fo  Ihali  my  days  end,  as  jiiy  years 
begun,  in  fame  :  my  life  fliall  be  one  ftream  of 
light  to  bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails:  the  wind  of 
the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the 
waves  towards   Selma.—  *  I  remained   in  my 

grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. The 

feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena  :  an  hundred 
heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar :  bUt  no  fong 
is  raifed  over  the  chief:  for  his  foul  had  been 

*  The  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon. 

C  4  ^ark 
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dark  and  bloody.  Tlie  bards  remembered  the 
fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could  they  fay  in 
Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a 
tree.  Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midft.  He 
told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the 
fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car-borne 
Cuchullln :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora,  when  Semo'-s  fon  fought  with  generous 
Torlath.— The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful,  and 
the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

f  Tke  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  $. 
Grey  evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's 
woods  fhook  with  the  blaft  of  the  unconftant 
wind.  A  cloud,  at  length,  gathered  in  the  weft, 
and  a  red  ftar  looked  from  behind  its  edge.— -I 
flood  in  the  wood  alon'",  nnd  faw  a  ghoft  on 
the  darkening  air.  His  flride  extended  from 
hill  to  hill  :  his  Ibiield  was  dim  on  his  fide.     It 

*  Akhan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  of 
Arth  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  Arth^  Althan  at- 
tended his  fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefent  at  his  death.—^ 
He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairhar,  by  the  means  ef 
Cathmor,  and  coming  to  Fingal,  related,  as  here,  the 
death  of  his  mafter  Cormac, 

f  Althan  fpeaks. 

X  Doira,  the  woody  fule  cf  a  mountain ;  it  is  here  a  hill  il 
fbe  neighbourhood  of  Temora. 


'* 
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was  the  fon  of  Semo :  I  knew  the  warrior's 
face.  But  he  pafTed  away  inhisblaft;  andall 
was  dark  around.— My  foul  was  fad.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  fliells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe: 
the  hundred  bards  had  firung  the  harp.  Cormac 
ftood  In  the  midft,  like  the  morning  ftar,  when 
it  rejoices  on  the  eaftcrn  hill,  and  Its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  Ihowcrs. — The  fword  of 
Artho  *  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king ;  and  he 
looked  with  joy  on  its  polifhed  ftuds :  thrice 
he  ftrove  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed ;  his 
yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  fhoulders :  his 
cheeks  of  youth  are  red. — I  mourned  over  the 
beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

Althan  !  he  faid,  with  a  fmlle,  haft  thoi^ 
beheld  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the 
king,  fufely  his  arm  was  firong.  O  that  I  were 
like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath 
arofe !  then  would  I  have  met,  like  Cuchullin, 
the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  !  But  years  may 
come  on,  O  Althan !  and  my  arm  be  ftrong. 
— Haft  thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of 
high  Temora?  He  might  have  returned  with 
his  fame  J  for  he  promifed  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  fongs ;  my  feaft  is 
|pread  in  Temora. 

♦Arth  or  ArtliOj  thefatjierQf  Corqac  king  of  Ireland. 

I  HEARD 
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I  HEARD  the  king  in  fileiice.  My  tears 
began  to  How.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged 
Ipcks  j  but  he  perceived  my  grief. 

SoK  of  Conachar  !  he  faid,  is  the  king  of 
Tura  *  low  ?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fecret  ? 
And  why  defcends  the  tear  ?— Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlath  '  Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired 

Cairbar  r Tlicy  come  ! — for  I  behold   thy 

grief.  MofTy  T  jra's  king  is  low  ! — Shall  I 
not  ruili  to  battle  ;  -  But  I  cannot  lift  the 
fpear  !— O  had  mine  arm  the  ftrengtli  of 
CuchuUin,  foon  M'ould  Cairbar  fly  ;  tlie  fame 
pf  my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the 
deeds  of  other  times ! 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down, 
from  both  his  fparkling  eyes. — Grief  faddens 
round  :  the  bards  bend  forward,  from  their 
hundred  harps.  The  lone  blafl:  touched  their 
trembling  flrings.  The  found •f  is  fad  and  low* 
A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  diflance,  as  of  one 
in   grief  ^    it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  w^ho 

*  CuchuUin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a  caftic  of 
that  name  on  the  coaftof  Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  before 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  aftairs  of  Ireland, 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 

7  The  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of 
a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of  the 
^eath  of  Cormac,  which,  foon  after,  followed. 

came 
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came  from  dark  Slimora  *.— He  told  of  the 
death  of  Cuchullln,  and  of  his  mighty  deeds. 
The  people  were  fcattcred  round  his  tomb  : 
their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They  had  forgot 
the  M^ar,  for  he,  their  fire,  was  feen  no  more. 

But  \\dio,  fald  the  foft-volced  Carrll,  come 
like  the  bounding  roes  ?  their  ftature  is  like  the 
young  trees  of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  lliowcr  : 
: — Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks ;  but  fearlefs 

fouls  look  forth  from  their  eyes  ? Who  but 

the  fons  of  Ufnoth-f,  the  car-borne  chiefs  of 
Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the 
flrength  of  an  half-extlnguifhed  fire,  when  the 
winds  come,  fudden,  from  the  defart,  on  their 

*  SJimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuchullin 
vas  killed. 

f  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  diflri(fl  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos  and  Ardan, 
by  Sliflama  the  fitter  of  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father, 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whofe  mihtary 
fame  was  very  great  in  thatkingdom.  They  had  juft  arrived 
in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  Cuchullin's  death  arrived. 
Nathos,  the  eldeftof  the  threebrothers,  took  the  command 
of  Cuchullin's  army,  and  made  head  againft  Cairbar 
the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  having,  at  laft,  murdered  young 
king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathos  (hifted 
fides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in 
order  to  pafs  over  into  Scodand.  The  fequel  of  their 
piournful  llory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar-thula. 
*'  ruftlin,?: 
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ruftllng  wings.— The  found  of  Calthbat's  * 
ihicld  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  CuchuUin  •f 
in  Nathos.     So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes :    his 

fteps  were  fuch  on  heath. Battles  are  fought 

at  Lego  :  the  fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon 
fhalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of 
Temora  of  Groves ! 

And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!  replied 
the  blue-eyed  king.  But  my  foul  is  fad  for 
CuchuUin  ;  his  voice  was  pleafant  in  mitie  ear. 
—Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chace 
of  the  dark-brown  hinds :  his  bow  was  unerring 
on  the  mountains. — He  fpoke  of  mighty  men. 
He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  j  and  I  felt  my 
Joy. — But  fit  thou  at  the  feaft,  O  bard,  I  have 
often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of 
CuchuUin ;  and  of  that  mighty  flrapger  j. 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Tcniora,  with  all  the 
beams  of  the  caft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall, 
the  fon  of  old  Gelhima  ||.— 1  behold,  he  faid, 
a  d^rk  cloud  in  the  defart,  king  of  Innisfail !  a 

*  Caithbalt  was  grandfather  to  CuchuUin ;  and  his  (hield 
was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poflerity  to  the  battles  of  thp 
family. 

t  That  is,  they  faw  a  manifeft  likencfs  between  the 
perfon  of  Nathos  and  CuchuUin. 
■X  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 
I  Geal-Iamha,  Khite-hamied^ 

cloud 
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cloud  it  feemcd  at  flrft,  but  now  a  croud  of 
men.  One  ftrides  before  them  In  his  ftrength  ; 
his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  lliield  glitters  to 
the  beam  of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 

Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,  replied 
the  king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfc  of  ftran- 
gers,  fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  !— Perhaps 
it  is  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of 
his  renown. — Hail,  mighty  *  flranger,  art  thou 
of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?— But  Carril,  he  is 
dark,  and  imlovely  ;  and  he  draws  his  fword. 
Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of 
old? 

It  Is  not  the   fon  of  Ufnoth,    faid   Carril> 

but  the  chief  of  Atha. Why  comcft  thou  m 

thy  arms  to  Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy 
brow  ?  Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  I 
Whither  doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  paiTed  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  felzed  the 
hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death, 
and  the  rage  of  liis  eyes  arofe.— Retire,  thou 
gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Nathos  comes  with  bat- 
tle.—Thou  art  bold  In  Cormac's  hall,  for  his 
xirm  is  weak. — The  fword  entered  the  fide  of 
the  king  :  he  fell  in  the  hails  of  his  fathers.     His 

*  From  this  exprefllon,  we  underftand,  that  Cairbar  had 
Altered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  midft  of  Cormac's 
fpee«h. 

fair 
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fair  hair  is  in  the  duft.     His  blood  is  fmoking 
roundk 

AxD  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls*,  O  fon  of 
noble  Artho  ?  The  iliield  of  Cuchiillin  was  not 
near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  father.  Mournful 
are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  cliief  of  the 

people  is  low  ! Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  Cormac  I 

thou  art  darkned  in  thy  youth. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and 
he  clofed  us-j-  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  He 
feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  X,  though 
his  foul  was  dark.  Long  had  we  pined  alone  : 
at  length,  the  noble  Cathmor  [|  came. — He  heard 
our  voice  from  the  cave  j  he  turned  the  eye  of 
his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atha!  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the 

*  Ahhan  fpeaks. 

f  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

X  The  perfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facred,  that  even 
he,  who  had  juft  murdered  Ms  fo vereign,  feared  to  kill 
them. 

H  Cathmor  appears  the  fame  difinterefted  hero  upon 
every  occafion.  f  lis  humanity  and  generofity  were  unpa- 
ralleled: in  (hort,  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  attach- 
ment to  fo  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  con- 
nexion with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  exprefles  it,  over  every 
other  confideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,  of 
which  he  did  not  approve. 

4  defartj 
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defart;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — But  thou 
art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy 

battles.— But  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine, 

thou  feeble  hand  of  war  1  The  light  of  my 
bofom  is  'ftained  with  thy  deeds :  the  bards  will 
not  fnig  of  my  renown.  They  may  fay, 
**  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy 
Cairbar."  They  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in 
iilence  :  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.— -Cairbar  ! 
loofe  the  bards :  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times. 
Their  voice  Ihall  be  heard  in  other  years;  after 

the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed. 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief. 
We  ■  faw'  him  In  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy 
youth,  O  Fingal,  when  thou  firft  didft  lift  the 
fpear. — His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun, 
when  It' is  bright:  no  darknefs  travelfed over  his 
brow.  But  he  came  with  his  thoufands  to  Ullin ; 
to  aid' '  the  red-halr-ed  Cairbar  :  and  now  he 
comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody 

MorVen. 

And  let  him  come,  'replied  th'c  king;  I  love 
a  foe  like  Cathmor.     His  foul  is  great  ^  his  arm 

is  ftrorig,  his  battle's  are  full  of  fame. But 

the  little  foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the 
marfi^y  lake  :  it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill, 
left  the  winds  ibioiild  meet  it  there  :  its  dwelling- 
is  in  the  cave,  itfends 'forth  the  dart  of  death. 

Our 
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Ou'R  young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  like  the 
renown  of  our  fathers.— They  fight  in  youth  ; 
they  fall  :  their  names  are  in  the  fong.  Fingal 
is  amidft  his  darkening  years.  He  muft  not  fall, 
as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fccret  ftream.  Near  it 
are  the  fteps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
wind.  **  How  has  that  tree  fallen  r"  Me,  whlft- 
ling,  ftrides  along. 

Raise  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven, 
that  Qur  fouls  may  forget  the  paft. — The  red 
ftars  look,  on  us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently 
defcend.  Soon  fhall  the  grey  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing rife,  and  fhew  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. 

Fillan  !  take  the  fpear  of  the  king;  go  to  Mora's 
dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over 
the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Obferve  the 
foes  of  j'ingal,  and  the  courfe  of  generous 
Cathmor.  t  hear  a  diftant  found,  like  tlie  fall- 
ing of  rocks  in  the  defart. ^But  flrike  thou 

thy  fhieid,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come 
through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ccafe. 
— I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the 
fall  of  my  renown. 

Th  e  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  lean- 
ed on  the  flneld  of  1  renmor. — Sleep  defcended 
on  his  eyes  j  his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hoft  are  flecping  around.  Dark-haired  Fil- 
lan obfcrved  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftanL 
hill:  wchear,  al  times,  his  clanging Ihield. 

T  E  M  O  R  A, 
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This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofc,  about  midnight,  with 
a  foliloquy  of  OfTun,  who  had  retired,  from  the  reft  of 
the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing 
the  noifc  of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  he  went  to 
f.nd  out  his  brother  Fillan,  who  kept  the  watch,  on  the 
hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the 
converfation  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the 
fon  of  Trenmor,  who  was  the  firfl  king  of  Ireland,  is^ 

r  lij^trfduced,  which  la^s  open  the  origin  o[  the  contefts 
l^etwcen  the  Cae!  and  Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who  firft 
pofTefled  themfelves  of  that  Ifland.  Oflian  kindles  a 
fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which,  Cathmor  delifted  from  the 
dtfign  he  had  formed  of  furpiifing  the  army  of  the 
Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs ;  repri- 
irratnis  Foidath  for  advifing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irifh 
army  were  To  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
The  bard'  Fonar  introduces  the  flory  of  Crothar,  the 
anceftor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  Jreland,  and  the  original  pretenfipns  qf  the 
f.:mily  of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Irifli  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  un- 
dertakes the  watch.  In  his  circuit,  round  the  army,  he 
is  met  by  OxTian.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is 
defcribed.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  Oifian,  to 
order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of  Cair- 
bar;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung 
by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and  Offian  part ; 
and  the  latter,  cafually  meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of 
Kinfena,  fends  that  bard,  with  a  funeral  fong,  to  the 
tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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•|  T7*  AT  H  ER  of  heroes,  Trenmor !  dweller 

JL      of  eddying  winds !  where  the  dark-red 

courfe  of  thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds ! 

Open 

•  *  Addrefles  to  thefpirits  of  deceafed  warriors  are  com- 
mon, in  the  compofitions  of  Oflian.  He,  however,  ex- 
preffes  them  in  fuch  language  as  prevents  all  fufpicion  of 
his  paying  divine  honours  to  the  dead,  as  was  ufual  among 
other  nations. — From' the  fequel  of  this  apoftrophe,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Offian  had  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army  to 
riiourn,  in  fecret,  over  the  death  of  his  fon  Ofcar.  This" 
indire^^  method  of  narration  has  much  of  the  nature  of  the' 
Bramaj  and  is -more  forcible  than  a  regular  hiftorical  chain 
of  circumftancei.  The  abrupt  manner  of  Offian  may 
often  render  hrm  obfcure  to  inattentive  readers.  Thofe 
who  retain  his  poems,  on  memory,  feem  to  be  fenfible  of 
D  2  this;. 
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Open  thou  thy  ftormy  halls,  and  let  the  bards 
of  old  be  near :  let  them  draw  near,  with  their 
fongs  and  their  half  viewlcfs  harps.  No  dweller 
of  mifty  valley  comes ;  no  hunter  unknown  at 
his  ft  reams ;  but  the  car-borne  Ofcar  from  the 
folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  fon, 
from  what  thou  wcrt  on  dark  Moilena  \  The 
blaft  folds  thee  in  its  fkirt,  and  ruftles  along  the 
fky. 

DosT  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the 
ftream  of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep 
far-diftant.  They  have  loft  no  fon.  But  ye  have 
loft  a  hero.  Chiefs  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  Who 
could  equal  his  ftrength,  wdien  battle  rolled 
againft  his  fide,  like  the  darknefs  of  crowded 
waters? Why  this  cloud  on  Oftian's  foul  .^ 

this;  and  ufually  give  the  hlftory  of  the  pieces  minutely 
before  they  begin  to  repeat  the  poetry. 

Tho'  this  book  has  little  action,  it  is  not  the  Icaft  im-» 
portant  part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  feverai  epifodes, 
runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource.  The  firffc 
population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations 
who  originally  polTeiTed  that  ifland,  its  firft  race  of  kingSy 
and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  are  important  faits, 
and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  litde  mixture  of  the 
fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to 
(he  improbable  iiiSions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  hiftorians. 
The  Milefian  fables  of  thofe  gentlemen  bear  about  them 
the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends  to 
;heir  fource  would  be  no  difficult  tafk  ;  but  a  difquifition  of 
this  fof^  ^guld  eWii),i  this  acts  tgQ  fa;. 

It 
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It  ought  to  burn  in  danger.  Erin  Is  near  with 
her  hoft.  The  king  of  Morven  Is  alone.— 
Alone  thou  fhalt  not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can 
lift  the  fpear. 

I  ROSE,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  Ilftcnccl  to 
the  w^ind  of  night.  The  fhleld  of  Fillan*  Is  not 
;heard.  I  fliook  for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  Why 
Ihould  the  foe  come,  by  night  j  and  the  dark- 
haired  w^arrlor  fall  ? DIftant,  fuUen  mur- 
murs rife  ;  like  the  nolfe  of  tlie  lake  of  Lego, 
when  its  waters  Ihrink,  in  the  days  of  froft,  and 
all  Its  burfting  ice  refounds.  The  people  of 
Lara  look  to  lieaven,  and  forcfce  the  ftorm.— 

*  We  underfland,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cath- 
mor  was  near  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar  was  killed, 
the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor  j  who, 
as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  refolution  to  furprize 
Fingal  by  night.  Fillan  wasdifpatched  to  the  hill  of  Mo- 
ra, which  was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  obferve 
the  motions  of  Cathmor.  In  this  fituation  were  affairs 
when  Oifian,  upon  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their  converfation 
naturally  introduces  theepifode,  concerning  Conarthe  fon 
of  Trenmor  the  firft  Irifh  monarch,  which  is  fo  necefTary 
to  the  underftanding  the  foundation  of  the  rebellion  and 
ufurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor.  —  Fillan  was  the 
youngeft  of  the  fons  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He  and  Bof- 
mina,  mentioned  in  the  brittle  ef  Lora,  were  the  only 
children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  CathulJa 
king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  after  the 
death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  M.acConar 
king  of  Ireland. 

D  3  My 
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My  fteps  are  forward  on  the  heath ;  the  fpear  .of 
Ofcar  In  my  hand.  Red  ftars  looked  from 
high.  I  gleamed,  along  the  night.—  I  faw 
Fillan  filent  before  "me,  bending  forward  from 
Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  lliout  of  the  foe  i 
the  joy  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  heard  my  foundr 
ing  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted  fpear. 

CoMLST  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace?  Or 
doft  thou  meet  my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingarl 
are  mine.  Speak,  or  fear  my  fteel.— -I  ftand, 
pot  in  vain,  the  fliield  of  Morven's  race. 

IsIev  ER  mayft  thou  ftand  In  vain,  fon  of  blue 
eyed  Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone ;  dark- 
Ijefs  gathers  on  the  laft  of  his  days.  Yet  he  has 
tv/o  *  fons  who  ought  to  fhine  In  war.  Who 
ought  to  be  two  beams  of  light,  near  the  fieps 
of  his  departure. 

*  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fecond 
for.  of  fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  which 
is  m.ntioned  in  one  of  the  leffer  poems  of  Offian.  He, 
3CCording  to  feme  traditions,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the 
fecond  in  the  Scotch  hiflories.  The  beginning  of  the  reiga 
cf  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  mofl  approved 
annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age  :  a 
full  century  after  the  death  of  Qffian,  The  genealogy  of 
his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  highland  Senachies  i 
fergus  MacrA'  caih  Mi:c-Cho}igad,  Mac -Fergus,  Mac-Fion- 
aael  na  luai' :  i.  e,  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  ot 
Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fingal  the  ziSf^rious. 
This  fubjecl  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  differtation 
prefixed  to  the  poem. 

Sqn 
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■  Son  of  FIngal,  replied  the  youth,  it  is  not 
long  fince  I  raifed  tlie  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks 
of  my  fword-in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The 
•chiefs  of  Bolga*  crowd  around  the  fhield  of 
generous  Catlimor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that 
heath.  Shall  my  fteps  approach  their  hoft  ?  I 
•yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the  ftrife  of  the  race, 
on  Cona. 

Fill  AN"-,  thou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hoft  5 
.nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name 
is  heard  in  fong :  when  needful  I  advance. — 
From  the  fkirts  of  night  I  lliall  view  their 
gleaming  tribes.— -Why,  Fillan,  didft  thou  fpeak 
of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my  figli  ?  I  mufl  forget ^t* 
'the  warrior,  till  the  florm  is  rolled  away.     Sad>- 

nefs 

*  The  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  fome  time, 
under  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgas  of 
Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fignifies  a  qui- 
ver, from  which  proceeds  Fir-bo'g,  i.  e.  bow -men  ;  ib 
called  from  their  ufmg  bows,  more  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

•f-  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  this  paffage,  Ofcar  is  not 
mentioned  in  all  Temora.  The  fituations  of  the  charac- 
ters who  adl  in. the  poem  are  fo  interefting,  that  others, 
foreign  to  the  fubjecl,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any 
luftre.  Tho'  the  epifode,  which  follows,  may  feem  to 
flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  the  bro- 
ther?, yet  I  have  fhewn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more 
at  large,  in  the  difiertation  prefixed  to  this  colledion,  that 
the  poet  had  a  farther  defign  in  view.  It  is  highly  proba- 
D  4  ble. 
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nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  In  danger,  nor  the  tear 
in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their 
fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  paft. 
Then  forrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
fong  of  bards  arofe. 

Con  AR  *  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firft  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft. 
A  thoufand  ftrcams  rolled  down  the  blood  of 
his  foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a 
pleafant  gale.     The  nations  gathered  in  UUin, 

ble,  tho'  the  Irifh  annalifts  do  not  agree  with  Oflian  in 
other  particulars,  that  the  Conar  here  mentioned  is  the 
fame  with  their  Conar-tnor^  i.  e.  Conar  the  great^  whom 
they  place  in  the  firfl  century. 

*  Conar,  the  flrft  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  great-grand-father  of  Fingal.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  family-conneflion,  that  Fingal  was  en- 
ga2,ed  in  fo  many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar. 
Tho"  few  of  the  ad^ions  of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  in 
Gffian's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honourable  appellations  be- 
ftowed  on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  days 
of  the  poet,  the  mofl  renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The 
moft  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  the 
firftj  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  com- 
manded them,  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  genealogifts  of  the  North  have  traced  his  family 
far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  anceflors  to  Cuanjiwr  ran 
latiy  or  Conmor  of  the  fwords,  whoaccording  to  them, 
was  the  firlt  who  crofFed  ihe  great  fea,  to  Caledonia,  from 
which  circumftance  his  name  proceeded,  which  fignifies 
Great  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however, 
are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
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find  they  bleffed  the  khig;  the  king  of  the  race 
of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  liinds. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in 
the  darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave 
of  Mopia,  they  mixed  their  fecrct  words. 
Thither  often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fa- 
thers came;  Ihewing  their  pale  forms  from  the 
chinky  rocks,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
honor  of  Bolga. — Why  fhouldConar  reign,  the 
fon  of  ftreamy  Morven  ? 

They  came  forth,  like  the  ftreams  of  the 
defart,  with  the  roar  of  their  liundred  tribes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them:  broken  they 
rolled  on  every  fide.  But  often  they  returnsd, 
and  the  fons  of  Ullln  fell.  The  king  flood, 
among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors,  and  darkly 
bent  his  mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rolled 
into  itfelf ;  he  marked  the  place,  where  he  was 
to  fall;  whenTrathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  the 
chief  of  cloudy  Morven.— Nor  did  he  come 


^  The  chiefs  of  the  FIr-bolg  who  polTcfled  themfelves 
cf  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  Cad  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ulfter. 
From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by 
much,  the  moft  powerful  nation  j  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Gael  muft  have  fubmitted  to  them,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the  com* 
niand  of  Conar. 


alone  ^ 
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alone ;  Colgar  *  was  at  his  fide ;  Colgar  the  fon 
of  the  king  and  of  white-bofomed  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmor,  cloathed  with  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark 
ftorm  before  him  over  the  troubled  fea  :  fo  Col- 
gar defcended  to  battle,  and  wafted  the  echoing 
field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  :  but 
an  arrow  came.  His  tomb  was  raifed,"  without 
J2L  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon. — He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at 
her  flreams. 

When  .peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his 
blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven:  then  he 
remembered  his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear. 
Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono, 
call  the  foul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the 
hills  of  his  land  ;    he  heard  them  in  his  mift. 

*  Colg-er.  fiercely -looking  warrior.  Sulin-corma,  blue 
£)-es.  Colgar  was  the  eldefi;  of  the  Tons  of  Trathal :  Com- 
hal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young  when 
the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  of  all  his  ancefiors,  the  poet  makes  the  leaft 
mention  of  Comhal ;  which,  probably,  proceeded  from 
the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero. 
From  fome  pafTagcs,  concerning  him,  we  learuj  indeed, 
that  he  was  brave,  but  he  wanted  conduct,  and,  as  Offian 
expreiTes  it,  his  foul  was  dark.  This  impartiality,  with 
refpcd  to  a  charadler  fo  near  him,  reflects  honour  on  the 
poet. 

Trathal 
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Trathal  placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that  the 
fplrit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice. 

*  CoLGAR,  fon  of  Trathal,  faid  Flllan,  thou 
wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  tlie  king  hath  not 
marked  my  fword,  bright-ftreaming  on  the 
field.     I   go  forth  with   the  crowd :   I   returij, 

.without  my  fame. But  the  foe  approaches, 

Ofilan.  I  hear  their  murmur  on  the  heath.  The 
found  of  their  fteps  is  like  thunder,  in  the  bofom 
of  the  g;round,  when  the  rocking  hills  fhake 
their  groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the 
.darkened  fky. 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed 
the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large, 
on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  ftopt  in  his  courfe^ 
— Gleaming  he  flood,  like  a  rock,  on  whofe 
fides  are  the  wandering  of  blalls  ;  which  feize 
its  echoing  ftreams  and  clothe  them  over  with 
ice.     So  flood  the  friend  •f  of  ftrangers.     I'he 

*  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the  charader 
of  Fillan,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fequel 
of  the  poem.  He  has  the  impatie.^ce,  the  ambition  and 
fire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the 
fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgets  his  untimely  fall. — From  Fil- 
lan's  exprefiions  in  this  paiTage,  it  would  feem,  that  he 
was  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

f  Cathmor  is  diftinguifhed,  by  this  honourable  title,  on 
account  of  his  generofity  to  ftrangers,  which  was  fo  great 
jas  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  4ays  of  hofpitality. 

winds 
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ivinds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the  talleft 
of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of  ftreamy  Atha  ! 

First  of  bards,  faid  Cathmor,  Fonar  *, 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair'd  Cormar, 
dark-browed  Malthos,  the  fide-Iong-looking 
gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath 
appear :  the  red-roiling  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor 
let  Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is 
like  the  found  of  a  fhower,  when  it  falls  in  the 
blafted  vaie,  near  Atha's  failing  ftream. 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  :'*plrlt  of  their 
fathers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.— Dread- 
ful, ihone  they  to  the  light ;  like  the  fall  of  the 
ftream  of  Brumo-f,  when  the  meteor  lights  it, 
before   the   nightly   flrangcr.    Shuddering,    he 

*  Fonar,  the  man  of  fcng.  Before  the  introduflion  of 
Chriftianity  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon, 
till  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fomc  remarkable  adlion, 
from  which  his  name  fliould  be  derived.  Hence  it  is  ^hat 
the  names  in  the  poems  of  OlTian,  fuit  fo  well  with  the 
charaflers  of  the  perfons  who  bear  them. 

f  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfliip  (Fing.  b.  6.)  iij 
Craca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ifles  of  Shet- 
land. It  was  thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed 
haunted  it,  by  rvght,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  introduced  here.  The  horrid  circle  of  Brumo,  where 
often,  thsy  fa'id^  theghof.s  of  the  dead  howlgd round  the  Jione 
tf  fear,    Fiiig. 

flops 
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flops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  the  morn. 

*  Why  delights  Foldath,  faid  the  king,  to 
pour  the  blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails  his  arm 
in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the 
foes  before  us,  why  fhould  we  clothe  us  in  mift  ? 
The  valiant  delight  to  fhine,  in  the  battles  of 
their  land.- 

Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma; 
the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  ilecp.  They  arc 
watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  molTy  rocks. — Let 
each  collet,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of 
his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light, 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  1— Mighty  f  was  he, 
that  is  low,  the  race  of  Borbar-Duthul  1 

Not  unmarked,  faid  Foldath,  were  my  fteps 
before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of 
Cairbar;  the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.— But  his 

*  From  this  pafTage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath 
who  had  advifed  the  night-attack.  The  gloomy  charaifler 
of  Foldath  is  properly  contrafted  to  the  generous,  the  open 
Cathmor.  Oflian  is  peculiarly  happy  in  oppofmg  differ- 
ent chara6lers,  and,  by  that  means,  in  heightening  the 
features  of  both.  Foldath  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  of  Cairbar,  and  it  caiinot  be  denied  but  he  was  a, 
proper  enough  minifter  to  fuch  a  prince.  He  was  cruel 
and  impetuous,  but  feems  to  have  had  great  martial 
merit. 

t  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  in* 
tends  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

ilone 
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ftone  was-raifed  without  a  tear  ?  No  bardfung  * 
over  Erin's  king  ;  and  {hall  his  foes  rejoice? 
ilong  their  nioffy  hitls  ?— No  :  they  muft  not 
rejoice:  he  was  the  friend  of  Foldath.  Our' 
Words  were  mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent 
cave  ;  whilft  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft 
the  thiftle's  beard.— With  Moma's  fons  I  flialF 
rufli  abroad,  and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dufky  hills. 
Fingal  fhall  lie  without  hisfong,  the  grey-haifed 
king  of  Selma. 

Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,  replied 
the  chief  of  Atha  ;  dofl  thou  think  that  he  can 
fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could  the  bards 
be  filent,'  at  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ? 
The  fong  would  burft  in  fecret';  and  t^ie  fpirit 
of  the  king  rejoice. — It  is  when  thou  llialt  fall, 
that  the  bard  fhall  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art 
dark,  chief  of  Moma,  tho'  thine  arm  is  a 
ternpefi:  in  war.— Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin, 
in  his  narrow  houfc?  My  foul  is  not  lofi  ta 
Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my  love.  I  marked 
the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travell^^  over 
his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with  fame, 
to  Atha  of  the  fireams. 

■  *  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  was, 

in  thofe  days,  reckoned  the  greatcft  misfortune  that  could 
hefal  a'naan  ;  as  his  foul  co^l,4  ipo^.Qthgfwire  be  admitted  to 

i^e  airy  hall  of  his  fathers,  ^^[  iq  ^jiylj^^[-,  _ 

Tall 
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.TAti.  .tiiey)  remoyed,  beneath  the  words  of 
the.  king ;"  each  to.  his.  owji  dark  tribe;  where, 
h^immhig,  they  rolled  on  the  heath,  fahit- 
gUttering  to  the  ftars:  JL'ke  waves,  in  the  rocky 
bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.'— r-mBeneath  an 
oak,  lay  the  chief,' 6f  Atha.:  hisfhield,  aduiky 
round,  hung  high.  Near  him,  againfl  a  rock, 
leaned  the  ftranger  *  of  Inis-huna  :  that  bealni 
of  light,  with. wandering  locks,  froro  Lumon 
of  the  roes.-r,-At  diftance  rofe  the  voice  of  F.o-^« 
nar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The 
fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

,  -f  ,Crothar,  begun  the  bard,  firft  dwelt  at 
Atha^s    mofTy    ftream.      A    thoufand   t   oaks,; 

-•*  By  the  Jiranger  of  Inh-huna^  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the 
daughter  of  Gonmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name 
of  that  part  of  South-Britain,  which  is  next  to  the  Irifh' 
coaft. — She  had  followed  Gath'mor  indifgurfe.  '  Hei*  ftdry 

is^grelated  at  large  in  the  fourth  boob:.  ;    ''  -"'J' '■'"  '     ■  '     ' 

^f  Crothar  was  the  anceftor  of  Catl^mor, 'and,  the  firft. 
of  his  family,  who  had  fettJed  in  Atha.  It  was  in  his 
time,  tliat  the' firft  Wars  were,  kindled  between  the  Fir-bolg 
and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  tfie  epKode  is  evident ;  as 
the  c6r?teft  -which'  ofi'gma^y  rofe  between 'Crothar  and 
Gonar,  fubfifted  afterwards  between  their  po^eHty,*  and' 
\*asrthe  foundation  of  the  ftory  of  •'the_pbent."'''''-'  '     '  '';'"' 

t  Fromthis  circumflance  we  may  lieara  that't$?  art  .of 

building  withftone  was  not  kliown  in.Irel^nd  Xo  earlj  as  the' 

days^of  Crothar.   When  the  colony  were  long  fettled  in  tjb.e. 

country,^  the  arts   of  civil   life  began   to  increafe  among^ 

^  them. 
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from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall. 
The  gathering  of  the  people  was  there,  around 
tlie  feaft  of  the  blue-eyed  king. — But  who, 
among  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  ftately  Crothar  ? 
Warriors  kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young 
figh  of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecma  *  was 
the  warrior  honoured  j  the  firft  of  the  race 
ofBolga. 

He  purfued  the  chace  in  Ullin  :  on  the  mofs- 
covered  top  of  Drumdrdo.     From  the  wood 

them,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  towers  of  Atha  in  the 
time  of  Cathmor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to 
wooden  buildings.  In  Caledonia  they  begun  veiry  early  to 
build  with  ftone.  None  of  the  houfes  of  Fingal,  ex- 
cepting Ti-foirmal,  were  of  wood.  Ti-foirmal  was 
the  great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compofl- 
tions  annually,  before  they  fubmitted  them  to  the  judgment 
of  the  king  in  Selma.  By  fome  accident  or  other,  this 
wooden  houfe  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  ancient  bard, 
in  the  chara<Sler  of  Oifian,  has  left  us  a  curious  catalogue 
of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poem  is  not 
juft  now  in  my  hands,  othcrwife  I  would  lay  here  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  has  little  poetical  merif, 
and  evidently  bears  the  arks  of  a  period  much  later 
than  that  wherein  Fingal  lived. 

*  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Connaught.  Ullin  is  ftill  the  Irifh  name  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulfter.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I 
fliall  here  give  the  fignification  of  the  names  in  this  epi- 
fode.  Drumardo,  high-ridge.  Cathmin,  calm  in  battle. 
Q(>n-\zmh?iy  foft  hand.  Tuyrloch,  manof  the  quiver.  Cor- 
mul,  blue  eye, 

looked 
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looked  the  daughter  of  Cathniin,  tie  blue- 
rolling  eye  of  (^on-ldma.  Her  figh  roie  in.  fe- 
cret.  She  bent  her  head,  midft  her  wanderhig 
locks.  Tlie  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and 
fiw  the  wlilte-toffing  of  her  arms?  for  Ihe 
thought  of  the  mighty  Crothar,  in  the  feafon 
of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafled  Crothar  witli  Cathmin. 
On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama 
moved  to  the  chace,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps. 
She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow 
fell,  at   once,  from  lier  hand.     She  turned  her 

face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks. 

The    love    of  Crothar   rofe.     He  brought  the 

white-bofomed  maid  to  Atha. Earus   raifed 

the  fong  in  her  prcfence  ;  joy  dwelt  round  the 
daughter  of  Ullin. 

The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youih  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came, 
with  battle,  to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormul  went  forth  to  the  flrife,  the  brother  of 
car  borne  Crothar.     He  went  forth,  but  he  fell, 

and  the  figh  of  his   people  rofe. Silent  and- 

tall,  acrofs  the  ftrcam,  came  the  darkening 
ftrength  of  Crothar:  he  rolled  the  foe  from 
Alnecma,  and  returned,  midft  the  'oy  of  Con- 
lama. 

E  '  Batti? 
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Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured 
on  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife. 
Erin's  clouds  arc  hung  round  with  ghofts.  The 
chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered  round  the  echoing 
lliicld  of  Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  to 
tlic  patlis  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the 
Itreams  of  Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mift  of 
the  hill,  no  hunter  defcendcd  from  its  folds. 
Silence  darkened  in  the  land  :  blafls  fighed 
lonely  on  gralTy  tombs. 

Descekding  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with 
all  his  ruftling  vv-ings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blafi: 
v.'itli  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  came;  Conar, 
arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.™ 
Kc  poured  his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death 
dimly  ftrode  behind  his  fword.  The  fons  of 
Bolga  iicd,  from  his  courfe,  as  from  a  ftream, 
that  burfdng  from  tlie  fiormy  defart,  rolls  the 
liclds  togctlicr,  with  all  their  echoing  woods. 
— ~ — Crothar  *  met  him  in  battle  :  but  Alnecma's 

warriors 

*  The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  vith  regard  to  Crothar, 
is  remarkable.  As  he  was  the  anceftjr  of  Cathmor,  to 
whom  the  epiftde  is  addrefled,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat, 
by  only  mentioning  that  his  people  fled. — Cathmor  took 
the  fong  of  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards, 
being;  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  a 
forfjknowledrre  of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fomc, 
fuperniiturai   p'cfcioice  of  futurity.     The  king  thought, 

that 
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warriors  fled.  The  king  of  Atha  flowly  re- 
tired, in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  He,  afterwards, 
fhone  in  the  fouth  ;  but  dim  as  the  fun  of 
Autumn  ;  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes  of  mift, 
Lara  of  dark  ftreams.  The  withered  grafs  is 
covered  with  dew  :  the  field,  tho'  bright,  is 
fad. 

Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,  faid 
Cathmor,  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ? 
Has  fome  ghoft,  from  his  dufky  cloud,  bent 
forward  to  thine  earj  to  frighten  Cathmor  from 
the  field  with  the  tales  of  old?  Dwellers  of  the 
folds  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  biaft  to  me; 
which  takes  the  grey  thiflle's  head,  and  l^rews 
its  beard  on  fir  earns.  Within  my  bofom  is  a 
voice  ;  others  hear  it  not.  His  foul  forbids  tlie 
king  of  Erin  to  iTirink  back  from  war. 

Abashed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night :  re- 
tired, he  beads  above  a  flrcam.  His  thoughts 
are  on  the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard 
his  fong  with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling 
down  :  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from  his  fore- 
feeing  the  unfortunate  ilTue  of  the  war  ;  and  that  his 
own  fate  was  ftiadowed  out,  in  that  of  his  anceftor  Crothar. 
The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand  of  his 
patron,  is  pii^urefque  and  affecling.  We  admire  the 
fpeech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  the  efFc(5l  it  has  on  the 
feeling  foul  of  the.  good  old  poet. 

E   2.'  E^IN 
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Erin  fleeps  around.  No  fleep  comes  down 
oi\  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  foul,  lie  faw 
tlic  fpirit  of  low-laid   Cairbar.     He  faw  him, 

without  his  fong,  rolled  in  a  blaft  of  night. 

He  rofe.  His  fleps  were  round  the  hoft.  He 
ftruck,  at  times,  his  echoing  Ihield.  The  found 
reached  Offian's  ear,  on  Mora  of  tlie  hinds. 

FiLlan,  I  faid,  the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
the  fbield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow 
path.  OiTian  Ihall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over 
my  fall  the  hoft  Ihall  pour ;  then  be  thy  buck- 
ler heard.  Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  left 
his  fame  fnould  ceafe. 

I  STRODE,  in  all  my  ratding  arms  j  wide- 
bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly-winded,  in 
the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Atha's 
king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  forv/ard  on  my 
courfe.— Nov/  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts,  that  bending 
forward,  from  two  clouds,  fend  forth  the  roar- 
ing winds  ;  did  not  Oilian  behold,  on  high,  the 
helmet  of  Erin's  kings.  The  Eagle's  wing 
fpread  above  it,  ruftling  in  the  breeze.  A  red 
ftar  looked  thro'  the  plumes.  I  ftopt  the  lifted 
fpear. 

The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who  art 
thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  Offian's  fpear  be  re- 
nowned, 
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nowned,  when  thou  art  lowly-laid  ? At  once 

he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before 
me  feemed  the  form.  He  Itretched  his  hand  in 
night ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of  kings. 

Friend  of  the  fpirit  of  heroes,  do  1  meet 
thee  thus  In  fhades  ?  I  have  wilhed  for  thy 
ftately  fteps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  feafls.— - 
Why  lliould  my  fpear  now  aril'e  ?  I'he  fun  muft 
behold  us,  Offianj  when  w^e  bend,  gleaming, 
in  the  ftrife.  Future  warriors  lliall  mark  the 
place :  and,  fhuddering,  think  of  other  years. 
They  fhall  mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghofts, 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  foul. 

And  lliall  it  be  forgot,  I  laid,  where  'we 
meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
always  pleafant  to  the  foul  ?  Do  not  we  behold, 
with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feaited  ? 
But  our  eye?  are  full  of  tears,  on  the  field  of 
their  wars. — This  ftone  fliall  rife,  with  all  its 
mofs,  and  fpeak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cath- 
mor  and  Offian  met  !  the  warriors  met  in 
peace '."—When  thou,  O  flone,  llialt  fail :  and 
Lubar's  ftream  roll  quite  away  !  then  lliall  the 
traveller  come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  reft. 
When  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his 
head,  our  Ihadowy  forms  may  come,  and, 
mixing  with  his  dreams^  remind  him  of  this 
E  3  place. 
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place.  But  why  turneft  thou  fo  dark  away,  fon 
of  Borbar-duthur-'-? 

Not  forgot,  fon  of  Flngal,  fhall  we  afcend 
thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ft  reams  of  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  fong: 
flill  there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his 
flormy  foul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidft 
the  dark-fed  courfe  of  thunder. 

Son  of  Erin,  I  replied,  my  wrath  dwells 
not,  in  his  houfe  -f .  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle- 
wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low. — He  fhall  hear 
the  fong  of  bards  j  Cairbar  fhall  rejoice  on  his 
wind. 

Cathmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe  :  he  took  the 
dagger  from  his  fide  ;  and  placed  it  gleaming 
in  my   hand.     He  placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with 

*  Borbar-duthul,  the  furly  warrior  of  the  dark-brown 
eyes.  That  his  name  fuited  well  with  his  charadler,  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  concerning 
him,  by  Malthos,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He 
was  the  brother  of  that  Colculla,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
epifodc  which  begins  the  fourth  book. 

f  The  grave,  often  poetically  called  a  houfe.  This 
reply  of  OiTian  abounds  with  the  moft  exalted  fen^iments 
of  a  noble  mind.  The',  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the 
moft  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  lays  afide  his  rage  as  the 
foe  wjs  lew.  How  different  is  this  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poems ! — Cynthius  aurem 
.vellit. 

fighs. 
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iighs,  and,  filent,    ftrode   away. Mine  eyes 

followed  his  departure.  He  dimly  gleamed, 
like  the  form  of  a  ghofl,  which  meets  a  tra- 
veller, by  night,  on  the  dark-ikirted  heath. 
His  words  are  dark  like  fongs  of  old  :  with 
morning  ftrides  the  unnnillied  ihade  away. 

*  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From 
the  folds  of  the  morning  mill  ?  The  drops 
of  heaven  are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are  in  the 
paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Carrii  of  other  times. 
He  comes  from  Tura's  filent  cave.  I  behold  it 
dark  in  the  rock,  thro'  the  thin  folds  of  mift. 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  comes  on. — After  the  death  of  Cuchullin, 
Carrii,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave  of 
Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the 
fcene  of  the  poem  of  Temora.  His  cafual  appearance  here 
enables  Oflian  to  fulfil  immediately  the  promife  he  had 
made  to  Cathmor,  of  caufing  the  funeral  fong  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. — The  vi^hole  of  this 
paflage,  together  with  the  addrefs  of  Carrii  to  the  fun,  is 
a  lyric  meafure,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  intended  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  mind,  after  the  long  narrative  which  preceded 
it.  Tho'  the  lyric  pieces,  fcattered  through  the  poems  of 
Oflian,  are  certainly  very  beautiful  in  the  original,  yet 
they  muft  appear  much  to  difadvantage,  ftripped  of  num- 
bers, and  the  harmony  of  rhime.  In  the  recitative  or  nar- 
rative part  of  the  poem,  the  original  is  rather  a  meafured 
fort  of  profe,  than  any  regular  verfification  ;  but  it  has  all 
that  variety  of  cadences,  which   fuit   the  different  ideas, 

and  paflions  of  the  fpeakers. This  book  takes  up  only 

the  fpace  of  a  few  hours. 

E  4  There 
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There,  perhaps,  Cuchullin  fits,  on  the  blaft 
which  bends  its  trees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of 
the  morning  from  the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear  :  they  hear 

the  found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  ! 

Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when 
death  is  folded  in  thy  locks ;  when  thou  rolleft 
thy  vapors  before  thee,  over  the  blafled  hoft. 
But  pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting 
by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm,  when  thou  lookeft  from 
thy  parted  cloud,  and  brighteneft  his  dewy 
locks  ;  he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and 

beholds  the  defcent  of  roes. How  long  Ibalt 

thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  lliicld, 
thro'  heaven  ?  I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes  dark- 
wandering  over  thy  face  ! Why  wander  the 

words  of  Carril !  does  the  fon  of  heaven  mourn  1 
he  is  unfiained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing  in 

his  lire. Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light ;  thou 

too,  perhaps,  muft  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  *  may 
feize  thee,  ftruggling,  in  thy  iky. 

Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Car- 
ril, to  Oflian's  foul !  It  is  like  the  lliower  of  the 
morning,  when  it  comes  through  the  ruftling 
vale,  on  which  the  fun  looks  thro'  mift,  juft 


*  By  the  dun  robe  of  the  fun,  is  probably  meant  an 
eclipfe. 


rifing 
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riling  from  his  rocks. But  this   is  no   time, 

O  bard,  to  fit  down,  at  the  ftrife  of  fong.  Fin- 
gal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feeft  the  flam- 
ing iTiield  of  the  king.  His  face  darkens  be- 
tween his  locks.     He  beholds  the  v/ide  rolling 

of  Erin. 

Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the 
roaring  ftream  ?  Three  ftones  lift  their  grey- 
heads,  beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly 
laid  :  give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is 
the  brother  of  Cathmor  !  open  his  airy  hall. — 
Let  thy  fong  be  a  ftream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's 
darkened  ghoft. 
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MoRNjNG  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  peo- 
ple, devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  Ton  of  Morni ; 
it  being  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  that  the  king  (hould 
not  engage,  till  the  ncceflity  of  affairs  required  his  fupe- 
rior  valour  and  condu6l. — The  king  and  (Jffian  retire  to 
the  rock  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. The  bards  fing  the  war-fong.  The  general  con- 
fii£t  is  defcribeJ,  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  diftinguifhes 
himfelf ;  kills  Tur-lathon,  chief  of  Moruth,  and  other 
chiefs  of  lefTer  name. — On  the  other  hand,  Foldath, 
who  commanded  the  Irifh  army  (for  Cathmor,  after 
the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf  from  battle)  fights 
gallantly ;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun  lora,  and  ad- 
vances to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean 
time,  bping  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  a  random  arrow, 
is  covered  by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  performs 
prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of 
Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards  meet  them,  with 
a  congratulatory  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaul 
and  Fillan  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit 
down  at  a  feaft  ;  Fingal  mifles  Connal.  The  epifode 
of  Connal  and  Duthcaron  is  introduced  ;  which  throws 
further  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Carril 
is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of  Connal. — The  action 
of  this  book  takes  up  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem. 
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WHO  is  that,  at  blue-ftreamlng  Lu- 
bar;  by  the  bending  hill  of  the 
roes  r  Tall,  he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high, 
by   nightly    winds.— Who   but  Comhal's   fon. 

brighten- 

*  This  fudden  apoftrophe,  concerning  Fingal,  the  at- 
titude of  the  king,  and  the  fcenery  in  which  he  is  placed, 
tend  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  juft  conception  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  battle.  The  fpeech  of  Fingal  is  full  of  that 
magnanimous  generofity  which  diftinguifhes  his  charadler 
throughout.  The  groupefof  figures,  which  the  poet  places 
around  his  father,  are  pifturefque,  and  defcnbed  with 
great  propriety.  The  filence  of  Gaul,  the  behaviour  of 
Fillan,  and  the  efFed  which  both  have  on  the  mind  of 
Fingal,  are  well  imagined.— His  fpeech  upon   the  occa- 

fion 
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brightening  in  the  laft  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey- 
hair  is  on  the  breeze :  he  half  unlTieaths  the 
fword  of  Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi- 
lena,  to  the  dark  rolling  of  foes.— Doft  thou 
hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is  like  the  burft- 
ing  of  a  ftreani,  in  the  defart,  when  it  comes  be- 
tween its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blafted  field  of 
the  fun. 

WiDE-sKiRTED  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons 
of  woody  Morven,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks 
of  my  land,  on  whofe  brown  fides  are  the  roll- 
ing of  waters.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my 
fbul ;  I  fee  them  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when 
tlie  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  arc 
heard ;  left  death  Ihould  come,  without  re- 
nown, and  darknefs  dwell  on  his  tomb. — Who 
fhall  lead  the  war,  againft  the  hoft  of  Alnecma? 
It  Is,  only  when  danger  grows,  that  my  fword 
fhall  Ibine.— Such  was  the  cuftom,  heretofore, 
of  Ti-enmor  the  ruler  of  winds  :  and  thus  de- 
fcended  to  battle  the  blue-fhlelded  Trathal. 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king:  each 
darkly  fcems  to  claim  the  war.     They  tell,  by 

fion  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.  Broken  and  unequal, 
the  numbers  reprcfent  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  divided 
between  the  admiration  excited  by  the  filencc  of  Gaul, 
^when  others  beaded  of  their  own  actions)  and  his  natural 
arieaion  for  Fillan,  which  the  behaviour  of  that  valiant 
youth  had  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

halves, 
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halves,  their  mighty  deeds  :  and  turn  their  eyes 
on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft  the  fon  of 
Mornl  flood  :  filent  he  ftood,  for  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe  with- 
in his  foul.  His  hand,  in  fecret,  feized  the 
fword.  The  fword  which  he  brought  from 
Strumon,  when  the  ftrength  of  Morni  failed*. 

On 

*  Strumon,  Jiream  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat  of 
the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  Dur- 
ing Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in  the 
poem  of  Oithona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered 
the  fword  of  Strumon,  (which  had  been  preferved,  in  the 
family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of  Colgach,  the  moft 
renowned  of  his  anceflors)  to  be  laid  by  his  fide,  in  the 
tomb  :  at  the  fame  time,  leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  fon, 
not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being 
flain,  in  battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of  Clutha,  Gaul 
went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  fword.  His  addrefs 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  hero,  is  the  only  part  now 
remaining,  of  a  poem  of  Offian,  on  the  fubjed.  I  fhall 
here  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

Gaul. 
*'  Breaker  of  echoing  fhields,  whofe  head  is  deep  in 
fhades ;  hear  me  from   the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of 
Colgach,  hear  ! 

No  ruflling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  courfe 
of  my  ftreams.  Deep  bofomed  in  the  mift  of  the  defart, 
O  king  of  Strumon,  hear  I 

2  Dwelleft 
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On  his  fpear  ftood  the  fon  of  Clatho  ''*'  In 
the  wandering  of  his  locks.     Thrice  he  ralfed 

Dwellefl  thou  in  the  fhatlowy  breeze,  that  pours  its 
dark  wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  ftrew  the  beard  of  the 
tbiftle  J  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear  I 

Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam,  amid  ft  the  dark  trouble  of 
clouds  ?  Poureft  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their 
blue  waves  over  ifles  ?  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul ;  amidft 
thy  terrors,  hear  ! 

The  ruflling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks 
fliake  their  heads  on  the  hills :  dreadful  and  pleafant  is  thy 
approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

MORNI. 

Who  awakes  me,  in   the  midft  of  my  cloud,  where 
my  locks  of  mift  fpread  on   the  winds  ?  Mixed  with  the 
noife  of  flreams,  why  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 
Gaul. 

My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni  :  their  dark  (hips  de- 
fcend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Strumon,  that 
beam  which  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 

MoRM. 

Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon  j  I  look  on  thy 
war,  my  fon  ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  : 
blue-fhielded  Gaul,  deflroy." 

*  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Inifrore. 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  ifland,  fell  in  love 
with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Ros- 
■crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bofmina, 
mentioned  in  the  battU  of  Lora^  one  of  the  leffer  poems 
printed  in  Vol.  I.  Fillan  is  often  called  the  fon  of  Cla- 
tho, to  diflinguifli  him  from  thofe  fons  which  Fingal  had 
by  Ro5-crana, 

his 
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his  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him, 
as  he  fpoke. — Fillan  could  not  boafl  of  bat- 
tles; at  once  he  flrode  away.  Bent  over  a 
diftant  ftream  he  flood :  the  tear  hung  in  his 
eye.  He  flruck,  at  times,  the  thiftie's  head, 
with  liis  inverted  ipear. 

Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he 
beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him,  with  burfling 
joy  ;  and  turned,  amidft  his  crowded  foul.  In 
lilence  turned  the  king  towards  Mora  of  woods. 
He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.— At  length 
his  voice  is  heard. 

*  First  of  the  fons  of  Morni ;  thou  rock 
that  dcfieft  the  ftorm  !  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for 


renowned  charad^er  introduced  by  Offian  in  his  poems. 
He  is,  like  Ajax  in  the  Iliad,  diftinguifhed  by  his  manly 
taciturnity.  The  honourable  epithets  beftowed  on  him 
here,  by  Fingal,  are  amazingly  exprefiive  in  the  originaL 
There  is  not  a  paflage  in  all  Temora,  which  lofes  fo 
much  in  the  tranflation  as  this.  1  he  firft  part  of  the 
fpeech  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated 
CO  animate  the  foul  to  war. — Where  the  king  addrefles 
Fillan,  the  verfification  changes  to  a  regular  and  fmooth 
nieafure.  The  firft  is  like  torrents  rufhing  over  broken 
rocks }  the  fecond  like  the  courfe  of  a  full-flowing  river, 
calm  but  majeftic.  This  inftance  ferves  to  (hew,  how 
much  it  afHfts  a  poet  to  alter  the  meafurc,  according  to 
the  particular  pafliori,  that  he  intends  to  excite  in  bis 
reader. 

F  tha 
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the  race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  ftaff 
is  thy  fpear  :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light  thy 
fword.     Son   of  Morni  of  fteeds,    behold  the 

foe  ;  deflroy. Fillan,  obfcrve  the  chief :  he 

is  not  calm  in  ftrlfe  :  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in 
battle  ;  my  fon,  obferve  the  king.  He  is  ftrong 
as  Lubar's  ftream,  but  never  foams  and  roars. 
High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the 
war.  Stand,  Oilian  *,  near  thy  father,  by  the 
falling  ftream. — Raife  the  voice,  O  bards ; 
Morven,  move  beneath  the  found.  It  is  my 
latter  field  ;  clothe  it  over  with  light. 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ;  or  diftant 
rolling  of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  ghoft, 
in  wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an  ifle,  the 
feat  of  mi  ft,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark-brown 
years :  fo  terrible  is  the  found  of  the  hoft,  wide- 
moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before 
them :  the  ftreams  glitter  within  his  ftrides. 
The  bards  raifed  the  fong  by  his  fide  j  he 
ftruck  his  fliicld  between.  On  the  fkirts  of  the 
blaft,  the  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burfts  a 
ftream  by  night.     It   fwells,  in  its  own  dark 

*  Ullin  being  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Ofcar, 
Oflian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

courfe. 
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c-ourfe,  till  monimg's  early  beam.  Then  comes 
it  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their 
hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  fteps  from  Crona : 
Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from 
Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morvcn. 

Wpio  rhes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  tlie  king  1  The  dark 
woods  echoi  round,  and  lighten  at  his  fteel. 
See  him,  aniidft  the  foe,  like  Colgach's  *  fport- 
ful  ghoft }    when  he  fcatters    the  clouds,    and 

*  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late  in- 
vention, that  thisColgach  was  the  fame  with  the  Galgacus 
of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  anceflor  of  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  and  appears,  from  fome,  really  ancient,  tradi- 
tions, to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of  the  Caledo- 
nians ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pietenflons  of  the  family 
of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
turbance,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  fon  Fingal.  The  Rrii 
.was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ;  and  it  was  after  Fingal 
was  grown  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Col- 
gach  fignifies  Jtercely-lookivg ;  which  is  a  very  proper  name 
for  a  vi'.arrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of  Galgacus  j 
tho'  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjedurc,  that  the 
Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero. — I 
cannot  help  obferving,  with  how  much  propriety  the  fong 
of  the  bards  is  condu(5ted.  Gaul,  whofe  experience  might 
have  rendered  his  condufl:  cautious  in  war,  has  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  juft  rufhing  to  battle,  fet  before  bis 
eyes.  Fiilan,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  youth  might 
make  him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  a<5^i6n,  is  put  in 
mind  of  the  fedate  and  ferene  behaviour  of  Fingil  upon 
like  occafions. 

F  2  rides 
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rides  the  eddying  wings !  It  is  Morni*  of  the 
bounding  fteeds  !  Be  like  thy  father,  Gaul ! 

•f  Sllma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of 
the  feaft.  A  diftant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dufky  waves  of  the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of 
grafs. — Why  art  thou  fo  filent,  Morven  r — The 
king  returns  witli  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  battle 
roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and 
Fingal  overcame. — Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan. 

Tpiey  moved  beneath  thefong.— High  waved 
their  arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  l^ood  the  king  in  arms.  Mift 
flies  round  ])is  buckler  broad ;  as,  aloft,  it 
hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  moffy  rock. — 
In  filence  I  flood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my 
eyes  on  Cromla's  X  wood  :  lefl  I  fhould  behold 
the  hof^,  and  rulh  amidft  my  fwelling  foul. 
ATy  foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.     I  glittered^ 

*  The  expedition  of  Morn!  to  Clutha,  alluded  to  here, 
is  handed  down  in  tradition.  The  poem,  on  which  the 
tradition  was  founded,  is  now  loA. 

i  Oflian  is  peculiarly  happy,  in  his  defcriptions  of  flill 
life;  and  thefe  acquire  double  force,  by  his  placing  them 
near  bufy  and  tumultuous  fcenes.  This  antithefis  ferves 
to  animate  and  heighten  the  features  of  poetry. 

X  The  mountain  Cromla  wa?  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  which  was  nearly  the  fame  wiih 
that  of  Fingal. 
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tall,  in  fteel :  like  the  falling  ftream  of  Tromo^ 
which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice.— The 
boy  fees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early 
beam:  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonder? 
why  it  Is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  flream  is  Cathmor,  like  a 
youth  in  a  peaceful  field  :  wide  he  drew  forward 
the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave. — But 
when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  -,  his  generous 
pride  arofe.  "  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight, 
''  and  no  king  in  the  field?  Foldath  lead  my 
"  people  forth.     Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth-issued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a 
cloud,  the  robe  of  ghofis.  He  drew  his  fword, 
a  flame,  from  his  fide ;  and  bade  the  battle 
move. — The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark 
pour  their  firength  around.  Haughty  is  his 
ftride  before  them  :  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath. 
— He  called  the  chief  of  Dunratho  * ;  and  his 
words  were  heard. 

*  Dun-ratho,  a  hill,  with  a  plain  ai  its  top.  Ccrm- 
uil,  blue  eye.  Foldath  difpatches,  here,  Cormul  to  lie  in 
ambufh  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This  fpcech 
fuits  well  with  the  character  of  Foldath,  which  is,  through- 
out, haughty  and  prefumptuous.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of  the  times,  concern- 
ing the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  were  buried 
without  the  funeral  fong.  This  doftrine,  no  doubt,  was 
inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  order  refpedabie 
and  neceflary. 

F    3  CoRMULj 
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CoRMUL,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It 
winds  green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people 
tlicre  :  left  Morven  ili'ould  efcape  from  my  fword. 
— Bards  of  green-valley ed  Erin,  let  no  voice 
of  yours  arife.  The  fons  of  Morven  muft  fall 
without  fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar, 
Hereafter  Ihall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark, 
thick  mift  on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with 
their  ghofts,  beiide  the  reedy  lake.  Never  fhall 
they  rife,  without  fong,  to  the  dwelling  of 
winds. 

CoRMUL  darkened,  as  he  went  :  behind  him 
rufhed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock  : 
Gaul  fpoke  to  Fillan  of  Moruth  -,  as  liis  eye 
purfued  the  courfe  of  the  dark-eyed  king  of 
Danratho. 

Thou  beholdeft  the  fteps  of  Cormul  j  let 
thine  arm  be  ftrong.  When  he  is  low,  fon  of 
Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  faU 
forward  into  battle,  amidft  tl>e  ridge  of  fhletds. 

The  fign  of  death  arofe  :  the  dreadful  found 
of  Morni's  fhicld.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  be^ 
tween.  Fingal  rofe,  high  on  IVIora.  He  faw 
them,  from  wing  to  wing,  bending  i.u  tlie  ftr.Ife. 
Gleaming,  on  his  own  dark  hill,  the  ftreiigth  * 

*  By  the  y?r/-«^;i?>  of  Atha^  is  meant  Cathmor.  The 
exprefiion  is  common  in  Homer,  and  other  ancient  poets. 

of 
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of  Atlia  flood. —Thgy  *  were  like  two  fpirits  of 
heaven,  fiancling  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ; 
when  thej  pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the 
roaring  feas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is 
before  them,  marked  with  the  patlis  of  whales. 
Themfelves  are  calm  and  bright  ;  and  the  gale 
lifts  their  locks  of  raift. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  higli  in  air?  It 
is  Morni's  dreadful  fword.— Death  is  firewed 
on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul ;  thou  foldefl  them  toge- 
ther in  thy  rage.— Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur- 
lathon  t",  with  his  branches  round  him.  His 
high-bolbmed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white  arms, 
in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as  Ihe  flceps 
by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered  locks. 
It  is  his  ghoft,  Oichoma  ;  the  chief  is  lowly 
laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Tur- 
lathon's  echoing  Ihield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his 
fireams,  and  its  found  is  paft  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  :  he 
.winds  his  courfc  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in 
fight ;  they  mixed  their  clanging  fteel. — Why 
Iliould  mine  eyes  behold  them !  Connal,  thy 
locks    are   grey.— Thou   wert    the   friend   of 

*  The  two  kings. 

f  Tur--!athon,  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Moruth,  great 
Jiream.  Oichaoma,  mild  maid.  Dun-Jora,  the  hill  of  the 
nofy  fir  earn.     Duth-caron,  dark-hroivn  man. 

F  4  Grangers, 
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f^rangers,  at  the  mofs-covcrcd  reck,  of  Dun- 
lora.  When  the  fkics  were  rolled  together ; 
the;i  thy  feaft  was  fpread.  The  ftranger  heard 
the  winds  without  ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning 
oak. — Why,  fon  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid 
in  blood  !  The  blaftcd  tree  bends  above  thee  : 
thy  fhield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes 
with  the  fiream ;  thou  breaker  of  the  ibields  ! 

*  I  TOOK  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul 
rullied  forward  on  tlie  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by 
his  fide ;  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief. 
Now  they  had  raifed  their  dcathful  fpears :  un- 
fcen   an  arrow  came.     It  pierced   the  hand  of 

Gaul  J  his  fteel  fell  founding  to  earth. Young 

Fillan  camcf ,  with  Cormul's  fhield,  and  ftretch- 
ed  it  large  before  the  king.  Foldath  fent  his 
fliout  abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a 
blaft  that  lifts  the  broad-winged  fiamej  over 
Lumon's  X  echoing  groves. 

*  The  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon. 

f  Fillan  had  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe  Cor- 
mul,  v/ho  had  been  fent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  ambufli  be- 
hind the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had 
killed  Cormul,  otherwifa  he  eould  not  be  fuppofed  to 
have  pofTeflcd  himfelf  of  the  fhield  of  that  chief.  The 
poet  being  intent  upon  the  main  action,  palles  over  fiightly 
this  feat  of  Fillan. 

J  Lumon,  bending  hill;  a  mountain  in  Inis-huna,  or 
that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over-againft  the  Irifli 
coaft. 

Son 
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Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  faldGaul,  thou  art 
a  beam  from  heaven ;  that  coming  on  the 
troubled  deep,  binds  up  the  tempeft's  wing. — 
Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in 
the  fame  of  thy  fathers. — Rulh  not  too  far,  my 
hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I  fland 
harmlefs  in  battle :  but  my  voice  fliall  be  pour- 
ed abroad. — The  fons  of  Morvcn  fhall  hear, 
and  remember  my  former  deeds. 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  tlie  hoft 
bend  forward  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they 
Jieard  him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them 
to  the  chace  of  the  hinds. — Himfelf  flood  tall, 
amidH:  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts  of  a 
llorm,  whieh  now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mill : 
then  fhews  its  broad,  waving  head  j  the  mufing 
"hunter  lifts  his  eye  from  his  own  rufhy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan,  thro'  the 
path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe  before 
thee. — Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly;  but 
night  came  down  with  its  clouds ;  and  Cath- 
mor's  horn  was  heard.  The  fons  of  Morvcn 
heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gather- 
ed mifl.  The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like 
dew,  on  the  returning  war. 

Who  comes  from  Strumon,  they  fald,  amldft 
her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her 
Hejps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.   Why 

art 
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art  thou  fad,  Evir-choma  *  ?  Who  is  like  thy 
chief  in  renown  ?  He  defcended  dreadful  to 
battle ;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud. 
He  lifted  the  fword  in  wrath  :  they  ihrunk  be- 
fore blue-fhielded  Gaul  ! 

Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the 
foul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
old ;  the  days,  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The 
days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  be- 
holds the  renown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  re- 
joices, from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams 
have  raifed,  as  it  ihakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
heath  j  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  ftill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the 
fteps  of  Mprven  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the 
car.  They  return  with  their  found,  like  eagles 
to  their  dark-browed  rock,  after  the  prey  is 
torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons  of  the  bounding 
hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds, 
fons  of  ftreamy  Cona. 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an 
hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
Cormul's  ftecp.    The  feaft  is  fprcad  in  the  midft : 

*  Evir-cboama,  mild  and /lately  maid^  the  wife  of  Gaul. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-corg'.as,  chief  of  I  dronlo, 
one  of' the  Hebrides. 

around 
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around  fat  the  gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there 
in  his  ftrength  j  the  eagle-wing  *  of  his  helmet 
founds  :  the  rufding  blafts  of  the  weft,  unequal 
ruflied  thro'  night.  Long  looked  the  king  in 
filence  round  :  at  length,  his  words  were 
heard. 

My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a 
breach  among  my  friends.-— The  head  of  one 
tree  is  low  :  the  fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Selma. — • 
Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora  ?  Ought  he  to 
be  forgot  at  the  feaft  ?  When  did  he  forget  the 
ftranger,  in  the  midfl:  of  his  echoing  hall  r — ^Ye 
are  filent  in  my  prefencc  ! — Connal  is  then  no 
more. — Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  flream 
of,  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  in 
the  folds  of  the  mountain- winds. — Offian,  thy 
foul  is  fire:  khidle  the  memory  of  the  king. 
Awake  the  battles  of  Connal,  when  firft  he  ibone 
in  war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were  grey;  his 
days  of  youth  ■f  were  mixed  with  mine.    In  one 

day 

*  From  this,  and  feveral  other  paffages,  in  this  poem, 
it  appears,  that  the  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a 
plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their 
helmets.  It  was  from  this  diftinguiftied  mark  that  Offiaii 
knew  Cathmor,  in  the  fecond  book  ;  which  cuftom,  pro- 
bably, he  had  borrowed,  from  the  former  monarchs  of 
Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Gael  or  Caledonians. 

t  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpation 
of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  was  educated  in  private  by 

Duth- 
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day  Duth-caron  firft  ftrung  our  bows,  agalnft 
the  roes  of  Dun-lora. 

Many,  I  faid,  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in 
green-hilled  Inlsfail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife, 
over  the  blue-tumbling  waters  j  when  we  came, 
In  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar. 

The  iirife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the 
foam-covered  ftreams  of  Duth-ula  *.  With 
Cormac  dcfcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from 
cloudy  Morven.  Nor  defcended  Duth-caron 
alone,  his  fon  was  by  his  fide,  the  long-haired 
youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  firft  of  his  fpears. 
Thou  didft  command  them,  O  Fingal,  to  aid 
the  king  of  Erin. 

Like  the  burfiing  ftrength  of  a  flream,  the 

fons  of  Bolga  rufhed  to  war  :  Colc-ulla  •f  was 

before 

Duth-caron.  It  was  then  he  contracted  that  intimacy, 
■with  Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occafions  his 
regretting  fo  much  his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up, 
he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  the  fubfequent  epifode,  fent  Duth-caron  and  his  fon 
Connal  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of 
Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  in- 
furreciions  of  the  Firbolg.  This  epifode  throws  farthe*" 
light  on  the  contefls  between  the  Cael  and  Firbolg  i  and  }$ 
the  more  valuable  upon  that  account. 

*  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Connaught ;  it  fignifies,  dark- 
ruj}r.vg  uialer. 

f  Colc-ulla,  firm  lool-  in  readlnefs  ;  he  was  the  brother 
of  Borbar-duthul,   the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor* 

who 
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before  them,  the  chief  of  blue-ftreamlng  Atha. 
The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain,  like  the 
meeting  of  two  ftormy  feas.  Cormac  *  Ihonc 
in  his  own  ftrife,  bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fa- 
thers. But,  far  before  the  reft,  Duth-caron 
hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  flcpt  the  arm  of 
Connal,   by  his  father's  fide.     Atha  prevailed 


who  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  Ton  of  Artho,  fuccef- 
fively  mounted  the  Irifii  throne. 

*  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infurrei^ion 
of  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  feveral  epifodes  and  poems, 
it  appears,  that  he  never  pofiefled  the  Irifh  throne  peace- 
ably.— The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feverai 
attempts  to  overturn  the  fuccefllon  hi  the  race  of  Conar, 
before  they  efFe£led  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon 
of  Artho. — Ireland,  from  the  moft  ancient  accounts  con- 
cerning it,  feems  to  have  been  always  fo  difturbed  by  do- 
meftic  commotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it 
ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  fubject  to  one  monarch. 
It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmall  dif- 
tri«St,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  thefe  petty  princes  af- 
fumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on 
account  of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  publick  danger, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fucceilion, 
from  father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablifh- 
ed. — It  was  the  divifions  amongft  themfelves,  arifmg  from 
the  bad  conftitution  of  the::  government,  that,  at  Uft, 
tibje(5led  the  Iriflj  to  a  foreign  yoke. 


qh 
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on  the  plain  :  like  fcattered  mill,  fled  the  peo- 
ple of  Uliln  *. 

Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and 
the  fteel  of  broad-fhielded  Connal.  They  Iha- 
ded  their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with 
their  heads  of  pine.— Night  came  down  on 
Duth-ula  :  fllent  ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  field. 
A  mountain-ftream  roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor 
could  Duth-caron  bound  over  its  courfe.— ^ 
Why  ftands  my  father  ?  faid  Connal. — I  hear 
the  rufhing  foe. 

Fly,  Connal,  he  faid;  thy  father's  flrcngth 
begins  to  fail. — I  come  wounded  from  battle ; 
here  let  me  reft  in  night. — "  But  thou  ibalt  not 
remain  alone,  faid  Connal's  burfling  figh.  My 
Ihield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of 
Dun-lora."  He  bends  dark  above  the  chief: 
the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely 
bard  appeared,  dcep-mufing  on  the  licath  :  and 
could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till 
he  lliould  receive  his  fame  r — He  bent  the  bow 
againft  the  roes  of  Duth-ula;    he  fpread  tlie 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of  the 
race  of  the  Caledonians,  feem,  alone,  to  have  been  the 
firm  friends  to  the  fucceflion  in  the  family  of  Conar.  The 
Firbolg  were  only  fubject  to  them  by  conftraint,  and  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke. 

lonely 
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lonely  feaft. — Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  tomb,  and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams. 
He  faw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the 
vapor  of  reedy  Lego. — At  length  the  fleps  of 
Colgan  *  came,    the  bard   of    high  Temora. 

Duth- 

*  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard 
of  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an 
old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is  ftill 
preferved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Colgan ;  but 
whether  it  is  of  his  compofition,  or  the  produ6lion  of  a 
latter  age,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfolete  phrafes  which  it  con- 
tains, to  be  very  ancient  j  and  its  poetical  merit  may 
perhaps  excufe  me,  for  laying  a  tranflation  of  it  before 
the  reader.  What  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a 
lyric  meafure,  between  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy,  which  is 
overheard  by  Fingal. 

Ros-CRANA. 

"  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel  mv 
beating  foul.  No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came 
to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifmg  from  the  wave  of 
the  north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the 
fon  of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my 
head  down  in  night;  again  afcended  the  form.  Wily 
delayed  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  ftreamy 
Vaves! 

But,  there,  far-diftant,  becomes;  where  feas  roll  their 
green  ridges  in  hiift!  Young  dweller  of  my  foulj  why 

doft  thou  delay— 

Fingal. 

It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant  breeze 
of  the  valley  of  roes  !  But  why  doft  thou   hide   thee  in 

fliades  ? 
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Duth-caron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened, 
as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

Pleasant  to  the  ear,  faid  Fingal,  Is  the 
praife  of  the  kings  of  men  j  when  their  bows 
are  ftrong  in  battle ;  when  they  foften  at  the 
iight  of  the  fad.— Thus  let  my  name  be  renown- 

ed, 

{hades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife. — Are  not  thy  fleps  co- 
vered with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeared:,  Ros-crana, 
lilce  the  fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.     Why  doft  thou 
hide  thee  in  (hades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife. 
Ros-crana. 

My  fluttering  foul  is  high  ! — Let  me  turn  from  the  fteps 
of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice,  and  fliall  my 
blue  eyes  roil,  in  his  prefence  r — Roe  of  the  hill  of  mofs, 
.  toward  thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of 
Mora,  as  I  move  thro'  the  valley  of  winds. — But  why 
Ihou'id  he  afcend  i,;s  ocean  ? — Son  of  heroes,  my  foul  is 
thine  ! — My  flaps  (hall  not  move  to  the  defart :  the  light 
of  Ros-crana  is  here. 

Fingal. 

It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of 
eddying  winds.     Why  deceived  thou  me,  with  thy  voice? 

Here  let  me  reft  in  fhades. Shouldll  thou  ftretch  thy 

white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou   fun-beam  of  Cormac 
of  Erin ! 

RoS-CRANA, 

He  is  gone  I  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  ;  faint-rolling., 
in  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone;  king 
of  Morven,  mv  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me!  what  clanging 
of  armour  !— Cole- ulla  of  Athaisnear!" — 

Fingal,  as  we  learn  from  the  epifode,  with  which  the 
fourth  book  begins,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
land, to  aid  Cormac  Mac-conar  a2,ainlt  the  infurredtions 

01 
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ed,  when  bards  fhall  lighten  my  rifing  foul. 
Carril,  fon  of  KInfena  j  take  the  bards  and 
raife  a  tomb.  To  night  let  Connal  dwell,  v/itli- 
in  his  narrow  houfe  :  let  not  the  foul  of  the 
valiant  wander  on  the  winds.— Faint  glimmers 
the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  thro'  the  broad-headed 
groves  of  the  hill  :  raife  ftones,  beneath  its 
beams,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. — Tho'  no  chiefs 
were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  ftrong  in  fight. 
They  were  my  rock  In  danger :  the  mountain 
from  which  I  fprcad  my  eagle-wings.— Thence 
am  I  renowned  :  Carril  forget  not  the  k)w. 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofc 
the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  flrode  before  them, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  ftreams  behind  him. 
Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Mol-lena,  where 
each,  with  its  own  dark  flream,  is  winding 
between  the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
bards,  lelTening,  as  they  moved  along.  I  lean- 
ed   forward    from   my    fhield ;    and  felt   the 

of  the  Fir-bolg.  It  was  then  he  faw,  fell  in  love  with, 
and  married  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac. — — 
Some  traditions  give  this  poem  to  Offian  ;  but,  from  fe- 
vera]  circumftances,  I  conclude  it  to  be  an  imitation,  but 

a  very  happy  one,  of  the  manner  of  that  poet.- The 

elegance  of  the  fentiment,  and  beauty  of  the  imagery, 
however,  refer  the  compofition  of  it  to  an  nsra  of  remote 
antiquity  ;  for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times, 
thclefs  beautiful  are  the  compofitions  of  the  bards. 

G  kindling 
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kindling  of  my  foul.  Half-formed  the  words  of 
my  fong,  burft  forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears 
a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around : 
it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun,  and  l"hakes 
Its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain 
bee  is  near  it;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy, 
from  the  blafted  heath. 

YouxG  Fillan,  at  a  Jifiance  flood.  His 
liclmct  lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His 
dark  hair  is  lobfe  to  the  blaft  :  a  beam  of  light 
is  Clatlio's  fon.  He  heard  the  words  of  the 
king,  v.ith  joyj  and  Icanrd  forward  on  his 
fpear. 

My  fon,  faid  car-borne  Fingal  j  I  faw  thy 
deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our 
fathers,  I  faid,  burfts  from  Its  gathered  cloud. 
— Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho  j  but  head- 
long in  the  firife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance, 
tho'  he  never  feared  a  foe.— Let  thy  people  be 
a  ridge  behind  ;  they  are  thy  flrength  in  the 
field. — Then  fhalt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and 
behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The  me- 
mory of  the  paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other 
years  :  when  firft  I  defccnded  from  ocean  on 
the  grecn-valleycd  ifle.— -We  bend  towards  the 
voice  of  the  king.  The  moon  looks  abroad  from 
her  cloud.  1  he  grey-fkirted  mill  is  near,  the 
xlwelling  of  the  ghofis. 

T  E  M  O  R  A  : 
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ARGUMENT    to   Book   IV. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feaft, 
his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage 
with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that 

ifland. The  Iri(h  chiefs  convene  in  the  prefence  of 

Cathmor.  The  fituation  of  the  king  defcribed.  The 
flory  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  fullen  behaviour  of 
Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and 
Malthos;  but  Cathmor,  interpofing,  ends  it.  The 
chiefs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  refl,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army. 
The  ghoft  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream  j  and  obfcurely  fortels  the  ifTue  of  the  war. — The 
foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovers  Sul-malla.  Morn- 
ing comes.     Her  foliloquy  clofes  the  book. 
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*OENEATHan  oak,  fald  the  king,  I  fat 
JJ  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock,  when  Connal 
rofe,  from  the  fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of 
Duth-caron.  Far-dlftant  flood  the  youth,  and 
turned  away  his  eyesj  for  he  remembered  the 
fteps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills.     I 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  conneiElIon  with  the 
ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the 
palace  of  Selnia,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ire- 
land. The  danger  which  threatened  Cormac  king  oT 
Ireland  induces  him  to  fail  immediately  to  that  ifland. — 
The  ftory  is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the 
future  behaviour  of  Fiilan,  whofe  ralhnefsin  the  preceding 
battle  is  reprimanded. 

G  3  darkened 
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darkened  in  my  place :  dufky  thoughts  rolled 
over  my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before 
me.  I  half-unfheathed  my  fword. — Slowly  ap- 
proached the  chiefs ;  they  lifted  up  their  filent 
'eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the 
burfting  forth  of  my  voice :  it  was  to  them,  a 
wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mift  away, 

I  BADE  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar 
of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked, 
from  their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofiy  Ihicld. 
High  on  the  maft  It  hung,  and  marked  the  dark- 
blue  fea.— But  when  the  night  came  down,  I 
flruck,  at  times,  the  warning  bofs:  I  ftruck, 
and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin*. 

Nor  wanting  was  the  ftar  of  heaven:  it  tra- 
velled red  between  the  cloud-s :  I  purfucd  the 
lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. — With. 
morning,  Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  came  into  the 
bay  of  JMoi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled, 
in  thebofom  of  echoing  woods. — Here  Cormac, 
in  his  fecret  hall,  avoided  the  ftrength  of  Colc- 
ulla.     Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe :  the  blue  eye 

*  Ulcrin,  the  guide  to  Ireland^  a  fiar  known  by  that 
name  in  ihe  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
failed,  by  night,  ficm  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  toth« 
coaft  of  Uhler.  We  find,  from  this  pafTage,  that  naviga- 
tion was  confiJerably  advanced,  at  this  time,  among  the 
Caledonians. 

•f 
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of  Ros-crana  is  there:  Ros-crana  "*,  white- 
handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  fteps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his 
waving  locks,  but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He 
faw  us  few  before  him,  and  his  llgh  arofe.— I  fee 
the  arms  of  Trenmor,  he  faid;  and  thefe  are 
the  fleps  of  the  king  !  Fingal !  thou  art  a  beam 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.- -Early  is 
thy  fame,  my  fon :  but  ftrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin. 
They  are  like  the  roar  of  flreams  in  the  land, 
fon  of  car- borne  Comhal. 

Yet  they  may  be  rolled  f  away,  I  faid  in  my- 
rifing  foul.  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble, 
kingofblue-lhieldedhofts.  Why  lliould  fear  come 
aniongft  us,  like  a  ghoil  of  night  ?  The  foul  of 

*  Ros-crana,  ihe  beam  of  the  rijing  fan ;  fhe  was  the 
mother  of  Olilan.  The  Irifh  bards  relate  ftrange  fidions 
concerning  this  priucefs.  The  character  given  of  her  here, 
and  in  other  poems  of  Ofiian,  does  not  tally  with  their 
accounts.  Their  ftories,  however,  concerning  Fingal,  if 
they  mean  him  by  Fion  Mac-Cotnnal,  are  fo  inconfiftent 
and  notorioufly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  j  for  they  evidently  bear,  along  with  them,  the 
marks  of  late  invention. 

t  Cormac  had  faid  that  his  foe*  were  like  the.  roar  of 
JireamSy  and  Fingal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  fpeech 
of  the  young  hero  is  fpirited,  and  confiftent  with  that  fe- 
date  intrepidity,  which  eminently  diftinguifties  his  gharafter 
throughout. 

G  4  the 
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the  valiant  grows,  as  foes  Increafe  In  the  field. 
Roll  no  darkncfs,  kmg  of  Erin,  on  the  young 
in  war. 

The  burfting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 

He  feized  my  hand  in  filence. '*  Race  of  the 

daring  Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee. 
Thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers.  I  be- 
hold thy  fame.     It  marks  thy  courfe  in  battles, 

like  a  ftream  of  light. But  wait  the  coming 

of  Cairbar*:  my  fon  muft  join  thy  fword. 
He  calls  the  fons  of  Ullin,  from  all  their  diftant 
llreams." 

We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe 
in  the  midft  of  rocks  :  rocks,  on  whofe  dark 
fides,  were  the  marks  of  flreams  of  old.  Broad 
oaks  bend  around  with  their  mois :  the  tliick 
birch  weaves  its  green  head.  Half-hid,  in  her 
lliady  grove,  Ros-crana  raifed  the  fong.  Her 
white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp.    I  beheld  her  blue- 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  fhort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered 
by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. — Cairbar,  the  fon  of 
Cormac,  long  after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's 
cftate,  had,  by  his  uife  Beltanno,  another  fon,  whofe 
name  was  Ferad-artho. — He  was  the  only  one  remaining 
of  the  race  of  Conar  the  firfi  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fin- 
gal's  expeJitlon  againft  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul 
happened.     See  more  of  Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 

rolling 
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rolling  eyes.     She  was  like  a  fpirit  *  of  heaven 
half-folded  In  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud. 

Three  days  we  feafled  at  Moi-lena  :  fhe  rofc 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul. — Cormac  be- 
held 

*  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  illuftrated  by  this 
fimllej  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  fpirits 
of  the  deceafed,  were  not  Co  gloomy  and  difagreeable,  as 
thofe  of  fucceeding  ages.  The  fpirits  of  women,  it  was 
fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty,  which  they  pofTefled  while 
hving,  and  tranfported  themfelves,  from  place  to  place, 
with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Komer  afcribes  to  the  gods. 
The  defcriptions  which  poet^,  lefs  antient  than  Oflian, 
have  left  us  of  thofe  beautiful  figures,  that  appeared  fome- 
times  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  pidturefque.  They  com- 
pare them  to  the  rain- bow  on  fir  earns :  or,  the  gliding  of 
fun-beams  en  the  hills.  I  fhall  here  tranflate  a  pafTage  of  an 
old  fong,  where  both  thefe  beautiful  images  are  mentioned 
together. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from 
the  war,  underftood  that  his  wife  or  miftrefs  was  dead. 
The  bard  introduces  him  fpeaking  the  following  foliloquy, 
when  he  came,  within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had 
left  her,  at  his  departure. 

**  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoak 
of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams.  Silence 
dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies:  —  and  the 
Iky  is  dark.  Again,  thou  moveft,  bright,  on  the  heath, 
thou  fun- beam  cloathed  in  a  fhower  ! — Hah !  it  is  (lie,  my 
love:  her  gliding  courfe  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ! 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  paffed  into 

a  proverb;   and  the  higheft  compliment,  that  could  be 

9  paid 
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held  me  dark.  He  gave  the  white-bofomed 
maid. — She  came  with  bending  eye,  amidft  the 

wandering  of  her  heavy  locks. — She  came. 

Straight  the  battle  roared.— Colc-ulla  ruined  j — 
I  feized  my  fpear.  My  fword  rofe,  with  my 
people,  againfl:  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled. 
Colc-ulla  fell.     Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
ftrength  of  his  people.  The  bard  purfues  his 
fleps,  thro*  the  land  of  the  foe.— But  he  who 
fights  alone ;  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times. 
He  Ihines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-mor- 
row, he  is  low.  One  fong  contains  his  fame. 
His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot, 
but  where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufts  of  grafs. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of 
the  roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul,  poured  down  the  pleafant  fong.  Sleep  de- 
fended, in  the  found,  on  the  broad-fkirted  hoft. 
Carril  returned,  with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb 
of  Dun-lora's  king.  The  voice  of  morning 
fliall  not  come,  to  the  dufky  bed  of  the  hero. 
No  more  Ihalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  rocs, 
around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  perfon  with  th 
daughter  of  Cor  mac. 

*S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
Siol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ufl* 

As 
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*  As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor 
of  night,  when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with 
Its  light,  along  the  heaving  fea:  fo  gathered 
Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form  of  Atha's  king. 
He,  tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs  lifts,  at  times,  his 
fpear:  as  fwells  or  falls  the  found  of  Fonar's 
diftant  harp. 

t  Near   him  leaned,   againft  a  rock^    Sui- 
malla  X  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed  daugh- 
ter 

*  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  Irifh  camp.  The 
images  introduced  here  are  magnificent,  and  have  that  fort 
of  terrible  beauty,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  which  oc- 
curs fo  frequently  in  the  compofuions  of  0/Iian.  The 
troubled  motion  of  the  army,  and  the  fedate  and  carelefs  at- 
titude of  Cathmor,  form  a  contraft,  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  heightens  the  features  of  defcription,  and 
is  calculated  to  enliven  poetry. 

f  In  order  to  illuflrate  this  paflage,  I  fhall  give,  here^ 
the  hiftory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Firbolg  who  inha- 
bited the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended 
from  the  Belgse,  who  poflefled  the  fouth  and  fouth- weft 
coaft  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable 
correfpondence  with  their  mother-country  ;  and  fent  aid  to 
the  Britifli  Belgse,  when  they  were  prefled  by  the  Romans 
or  other  new-comers  from  the  continent.  Con-mor, 
king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is 
over-againft  the  Irifh  coaft)  being  attacked,  by  what  ene- 
my is  not    mentioned,    fent   for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lord  of 

Atha, 

%  Sul-malia,  Jlowly  rolling  eye_s,  Caon-mor,  mild  and  tall, 
Inis-huna,  green  if  and. 
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ter  of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid 
came  bluc-fhickied  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes 
away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him  ftately  in  the  hall 
of  feafts ;  nor  carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cath- 
mor on  the  long-haired  maid. 

The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithil  *  came  from 
Erin  of  the  Hreams.     He  told  of  the  lifting  up 

of 

Atha,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  Calrbar 
difpatchcd  his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  affiflance  of  Con- 
mor. Cathmor,  after  various  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of 
Inis-huna,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of 
Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feaft,  Sul-maila,  the  daughter  of 
Con-mor,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  be- 
fore her  paflion  was  difclofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by 
his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news  of  the  intended  expe- 
dition of  Fingal,  to  re-eilabiifli  the  family  of  Conar  on  the 
Irifh  throne. — The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remain- 
ed, for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which 
time  Sul-malla  difguifed  herfelf,  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
warrior,  and  came  to  offer  him  her  fervice,  in  the  war. 
Cathmor  accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and 
arrived  in  Ulfter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  Fithil,  an  inferior  lard.  It  may  either  be  taken  here 
for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  the 
bards  were  the  heralds  and  melTengcrs  of  thofe  times. 
Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfent,  when  the  rebellion 
of  his  brother  Cairbar,  and  the  alTaflination  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The  traditions,  which  are 
handed  down  with  the  poem,  fay  that  Cathmor  and  his 
fv;liowers  had  only   arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days 

before 
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of  the  fhield  *  on  Morven,  and  the  danger  of 
red-haired  Cairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fall  at 
Cluba ;  but  the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three 
days  he  remained  on  the  coaft,  and  turned  his 
eyes  on  Conmor's  halls. — He  remembered  the 
daughter  of  flrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.— Now 
when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill 
came  a  youth  in  arms  j  to  lift  the  fword  with 

Cathmor   in  his  echoing   field. It  was  the 

white-armed  Sul-malla :  fecret  fhe  dwelt  beneath 
her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were  in  the  path  of  the 
king ;   on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy, 

before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  fufficlently  clears  his 
character  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the 
confpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

*  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he 
prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related,  by  Ofiian,  in  one 
of  his  lefTer  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the 
hall,  where  the  tribes  feafted  upon  folemn  occafions,  raifed 
the  war-fang,  and  thrice  called  the  Spirits  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  to  behold  the  a£tions  of 
their  children.  He  then  fixed  the /hi eld  of  Trenmor,  on  a 
tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  ftriking  it,  at  times,  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  finging  the  war  fong  between. 
Thus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  mefiengers  were  difpatched  to  convene  the  tribes  ; 
or,  as  Offian  expreflfes  it,  to  call  ihem  from  all  their  Jlr earns. 
This  phrafe  alludes  to  the  fituation  of  the  refidences  of  the 
clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  tor- 
rents of  the  neighbouring  mountains  werecolle61ed  into  one 
body,  and  became  large Jheams  or  rivers. — The  lifting  up  of 
the  /hi eld,  was  the  phrafe  for  beginning  a  war. 

whej3 
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when  lie  lay  by  his  roaring  ftreams.---But  Cath- 
mor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  fhe  ftill  purfued 
the  roes  :  or  fair  on  a  rock,  ftretched  lier  white 
hand  to  the  Wind  j  td  feel  its  courfe  from  Inis- 
fall  the  green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had 
promifed  to  return,  with  his  white-bofomed 
fails. — — ^The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of  Atha, 
leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  flood  around: 
all  but  dark-browed  Foldath  *.  He  ftood 
beneath  a  diilant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty 
foul.  His  bulTiy  hair  whiftles  in  wind.  At 
times,  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong.— He  ftruck 
the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath  j  and  rufhed  before 
the  king. 

Calm  and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak, 
arofe  the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls 
round  his  blulbing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving 
light.     Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  ^,  in  the 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath,  is  a  proper  preamble 
to  his  after  behaviour.  Chaffed  v/ith  the  difappointment 
of  the  vidlory  which  he  promifed  himfelf,  he  becomes 
paffionate  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucceeds 
between  him  and  Malthos  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the 
poet,  to  raife  the  character  of  Cathmor,  whofe  fiiperior  worth 
fhines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  difference 
between  the  chiefs. 

f  Claon-rath,  winding  field.  The  th  are  feldom  pro- 
nounced audibly  in  the  Gulic  language. 

valley 
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valley  of  his  fathers  ^  when  he  touched  theharp^ 
in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring  fireams. 

King  of  Erin,  fliid  the  youth,  now  Is  the 
rime  of  feafts.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arifc, 
and  roll  the  night  away.  The  foul  returns, 
from  fong,  more  terrible  to  war. — Darknefs  fet- 
tles on  Inis-fail :  from  hill  to  hill  bend  the  fkirted 
clouds.  Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dread- 
ful ftrides  of  ghofts  are  feen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe 

who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  fong. Bid  thou 

the  harps  to  rife,  and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their 
wandering  blafls. 

Be  all  the  dead  forgot,  faid  Foldath's  burfting 
wrath.  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fliall  I 
hear  the  fong  ?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs 
in  battle  :  blood  was  a  ftream  around  my  fleps. 
But  the  feeble  were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has 
efcaped  my  fword. — In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou 
the  harp ;  let  Dura  anfvver  to  thy  voice  ;  while 
fome  maid  looks,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long, 

yellow  locks. Fly  from    Lubar's   echoing 

"plain  :  it  is  the  field  of  heroes. 

King  of  Temora*,  Malthosfaid,  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  war.     Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on 

the 

*  This  fpeech  of  Malthos  Is,  throughout,  a  fevere 
reprimand  to  the  bluftering  behaviour  of  Foldath.  It 
abounds  with  that  laconic  eloquence,  and  indire^  manner 

of 
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the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  haft  paft 
over  hofts,  and  laid  them  low  In  blood;  but 
who  has  heard  thy  words  returning  from  the 

field  ? The  wrathful  delight  In  death  :  their 

remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear. 
Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts  :  their  words 

are  ever  heard.- Thy  courfe,  chief  of  Monia, 

was  like  a  troubled  flream.  The  dead  were  roll- 
ed on  thy  path  :  but  others  alfo  lift  the  fpear. 
We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe 
was  ilrong. 

The  king  beheld  the  riling  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for  half-unfheathed, 
they  held  their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent 
eyes.— Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned. 
He  drew  his  fword  :  it  gleamed  thro'  night,  to 
the  high-flaming  oak. 

Sons  of  pride,  faid  the  king,  allay  your  fwell- 
Ing  fouls.  Retire  in  night.— Why  fhould  my  rage 

ariie  ?  Should  I  contend  with  botli  In  arm?  ? 

It  Is  no  time  for  ftrife.  Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feaft. 
Awake  my  foul  no  more. — They  funk  from  the 
king  on  eltlier  fide  ;  like  f  tw^3  columns  of  morn- 
ing 
of  addrefs,  which  is  fo  jufily  admired  in  the  fhort  fpeech  of 
Ajax,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

•f-  The  poet  could  fcarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  com.- 
parifon  fo  favourable  as  this  to  the  fuperiority  of  Cathmor 
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ing  mill:,  when  the  fun  riles,  between  them,  on 
his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
either  lide  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  poolV'  •  ^-'"•-' 
"  Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft. "  "TViej- 
looked,  at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he 
ftrode,  on  his  rock,  amidft  his  fettling  foul.-— ^ 
The  hoft  lay,  at  length,  on  the  field:  fleep 
defcended  on  Moi-lena. — The  voice  of  Fonar 
role  alone,  beneath  his  diftant  tree.  It  rofe  in 
the  praife  of  Cathmor  fon  of  Larthon  *  of 
Lumon.  But  Cathmor  did  not  hear  his  praife. 
He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  ftream.  The  ruftUng 
breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  whiftling  locks. 

Cairbar 

over  his  two  chiefs.  I  fhall  illuflrate  this  pafH-ge  with 
another  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  potrti,  juft  now 
in  my  hands.  —  "  As  the  fun  is  above  the  vapours, 
which  his  beams  have  raifed  ;  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king 
above  the  fons  of  fear. "  They  roll  dark  below  him  ;  h& 
rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds 
wander  on  the  fotjl  of  the  king^  he  is  a  darkened  fun  roll- 
ed a'ong  the  fky:  the  valley  is  fad  below  '.  flowers  wither 
beneath  the  drops 'of  the  night." 

*  hezr-xhorXi  ffn-tvfjve,  the,  name  of  the  chief  of  that 
colony  of  the  Fir-boig,  which  firft  migrated  into  IreJand- 
Larthon's  firft  fcttlement  in  that  country  is  related  in  the 
feventh  bcpk.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmpr  ;  and  i^ 
here  called   Larthon  of  Lumon,' ftom  a   high    hill  of  that 

name  in  fnishuna^  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Fir-bolg.-' 

The  poet  preferves  the' character  of  Cathmor  throughout. 

He  had  mentioned,  in  the  firft  book,  the  averfion  of  that 

H  chief 
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Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-fccn  from 
his  low-hung  cloud.     Joy   rofe   darkly  In  his 

face :  lie  had  heard  the  fong  of  Carrll  *. A 

blaft  fuflained  his  dark-iklrted  cloud  ;  which  he 

chief  to  praife,  and-  we  find  him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a 
flream,  tha't  the  nnife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of 
f'onar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  fung 
his  eulogium  in  his  evening  fong.  Tho'  other  chiefs,  as 
well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averfe  to  hear  their  own  praife, 
tve  find  it  the  univcil'al  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the 
bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  in  their  enco- 
mJums  oil  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  prcfence  of 
their  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability 
(q  judge  for  thcmfelves,  received  the  charadlers  of 
their  princes,  entirely  upon  the  faith  of  the  bards.  The 
good  eifccls  which  an  high  opinion  of  its  ruler  has  upon  a 
community,  are  too  olnious  to  require  explanation  ;  on  the 
other  liand,  diflrufl  of  the  abilities  of  leaders  produce  the 
worft  conTtc^uences. 

*  Carri!,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  Oflian, 
fung  the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the 
fecond  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian,  the  vifit  of  ghofts,  to  their  living  friends,  are  fliort, 
and  tlieir  language  obfcure,  both  which  circumftances  tend 
to  throw  a  folemn  gloom  on  thefe  fupernatural  fcenes. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeech  of  the  ghoft  of  Cair- 
bar, he  fortels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enumerating 
tbofe  fingals  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
preceded  the  death  of  a  perTon  renownec^.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  bards  fung,  for'three  nights 
preceding  iT)e  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb  was 
to  bexajfed)  round  an  unfubftantial  figure  which  reprefenteJ 
Uif  |;pc^y  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 
r£.rf!  i    -  ;  .      .  feized 
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feized  in  the  bofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe,  with 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed 
with  the  noileof  the  ftream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor:  his  voice  was 
heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  fong  to 
Cairbar :  he  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is 
in  ray  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible 
light,  which  winds  thro',  the  defert,  in  a  ftormy 
night.— -No  bard  i"hall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb, 
when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons  of  fong 
love  the  valiant.— -Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  plea- 
fant  gale.— The  mournful  founds  arife  !  On 
Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  '.—Louder  ftill  yc 
(liadowy  ghofls !  tlie  dead  were  full  of  fame.-  — 
Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found.— The  rougher 
blaft  alone  Is  heard  !— Ah,  foon  is  Cathmor  low  ! 

JR-OLLED  into  himfeif  he  flew,  wide  on  the 
bofom  of  his  blafl.  The  old  oak  felt  his  depar- 
ture, and  thook  its  whirling  head.  The  king 
Itarted  from  reil:,  and  took  his  deathful  fpcar. 
He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees  but  dark- 
fKirted  night. 

*  It  was  the  voice  of  the  kingj  but  new  his 
form  is  gone.     Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the 

air, 

*  The  (bliloquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  magna- 
nimity and  love  of  fame  which  conftit^Jte  the  hero.    Tho' 

H  2  Itaggered 
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air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  re- 
flefted  beam,  are  ye  feen  in  the  defart  wildj  but 
ye  retire  in  your  blafts  before  our  fteps  approach. 
—Go  then,  ye  feeble  race !  knowledge  with  you 
there  is  none.  Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like 
the  dreams  of   our  reft,    or  the  light-winged 

thought  that  flies  acrofs  the  foul. Shall  Cath- 

mor  foon  be  low?  Darkly  laid  in  his  narrow 
houfe?  where  no  morning  comes  with  her  half- 
opened  eyes.— Away,  thou  fhade!  to  fight  is 
mine,  all  further  thought  away !  I  rufli  forth, 

on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame. 

In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  * 

foul. 

fiaggered  at  firft  v.'ith  the  prediction  of  Cairbar's  ghoft,  he 
foon  comforts  himfelf  with  the  agreeable  profpe6t  of  his 
future  renown  ;  and  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  fhort  and  glo- 
rious life,  to  an  obfcure  length  of  years  in  retirement  and 
eafe. 

*  From  this  paffage  we  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt 
an  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  thofe  days  of 
heroifm.  Whatever  a  philofopher  may  {d'^j^  in  praife  of 
quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  they 
weaken  and  debafe  the  human  mind.  'When  the  faculties 
of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and  low 
and  circumfcribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  en* 
Jarged  ideas.  Aftion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  viciflitudcs 
of  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercifing,  ftrengthen  them. 
Heince  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates,  when  proper- 
ty and  indolence  are  fecured  to  individuals,  we  feldom 
*  meet 
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foul. — Years  roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  Is 
ftill  unknown. — In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death, 
and  lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  Is  rolled 
on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.     Its  courfe  is 

never  on  hills,  or  moffy  vales  of  wind. -So. 

Ihall  not  Cathmor  depart,  no  boy  in  the  field 
was  he,  who  only  marks  the  bed  of  rocs,  upon 
the  echoing  hills.  My  Ilfuing  forth  was  with 
kings,  and  my  joy  In  dreadful  plains  :  where 
broken  hofts  are  rolled  away,  like  leas  before  the 
wind. 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening 
in  his  rifing  foul :  valour,  like  a  pleafant  iiame, 
•is  gleaming  within  his  breaft.  Stately  is  his 
flride  on  the  heath  :  the  beam  of  eaft  is  poured 
around.  He  faw  his  grey  hoft  on  the  field,  wide- 
meet  with  that  ftrength'of  mind,  which  is  (o  common  in 
a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a  curious, 
but  juft  obfervation  ;  that  great  kingdoms  feldom  produce 
great  characters,  which  mull  be  altogether  attributed  to 
that  indolence  and  diiTipauon,  which  are  the  infeparable 
companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome, 
it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it,  when  its 
power  was  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium, 
than  when  its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  knov/n  world ; 
and  one  petty  ftate  of  the  Sajion  heptarchy  had,  perhaps, 
as  much  genuine  fpiri^  in  it,  as  the  two  BrititTi  kingdoms 
united.  As  a  ftate,  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  our 
anceftors,  but  we  would  lole  by  comparing  individuals 
with  them. 

H  3  fp  reading 
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fprcading  their  ridges  In  light.  He  rejoiced, 
like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  whofe  iieps  come  forth 
on  his  feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful 
round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he 
awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  fome 
echoing  coaft. 

On  the  ruHiy  bank  of  a  ftream,  flept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-hmia.  The  helmet  *  had  fal- 
len from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the 
lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morning  was  on  the 
field:  grey  flreams  leai  ^^  down  from  the  rocks ; 
the  breezes,  in  fhadowy  waves,  fly  o'er  the  rufhy 
fields.  There  is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the 
chace ;  and  the  moving  of  warriors  from  the 

hall. —But  tall  above  the  reft  is  the  hero  of 

flreamy  Alha :  he  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul- 
malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps.  She  turns,  with 
pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the 
bow. 

SiTCH  wei^  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when 
Atha's  warrior  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  be- 
fore him,  in  the  midft  of  her  wandering  looks. 
He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.     What  fhould 

*  The  difcovery  which  fucceeds  this  circumftance  is  well 
imagined,  and  naturally  conduced.  The  filence  of  Cath- 
wior  upon  this  occafioa  is  more  expreflive  of  the  emotions 
«f  his  foul,  than  any  fpeech  which  the  poet  could  put  into 
his  mouth. 

Cathmor 
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Cathmor  do?- His  figh  arofe  :  his  tears  caiiic 

down.  But  ilralght  he  :tiirned  away.— This  is 
no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  fecrct  foul. 
The  battle  is  rolled  before  tliec,  like, a  troubled 
i^ream. 

He  ttruck  that  warning  bofs  -^  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like 
the  found  of  eagle-wings.  —  Sul-nialla  fiarted 
from  lleep,  in  her  dilordered  locks.  She  fpized 
the  helmet  from  earth,  and  trembled  in  her 
place.  Why  fliould  they  know  in  Erin  of  tia'e 
daughter  of  Inls-huna?  for  Ihe  remembered  the 
race  of  kings,  and  the  pride  of  lier  foul  arof:. 

Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue- 
winding  ft  ream  "f-  of  a  vale:  where  dwelt  the 
dark-brown  hind  ere  yet  the  warargfe.  Thither 
came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times',"  to  Sul- 
malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is  darkly  fad  ;  Ihe  pours 
her  words  on  wind. 

*  In  orc'er  to  undeidand  this  paiTage,  rt  is  neceflary  td 
look  to  the  defcription  of  Cathinor's  fnield,  which  the 
poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh  book.  This  fhicld  had 
feven  principal  bolfes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when 
ftruck  with  a  fpear,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the 
king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  cf  them,  as  here, 
was  tlie  fignal  for  the  army  to  afTemble. 

f  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lena  to  which  SuI-muUa 
afterwards  retired. 

H  4  Th£ 
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*  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed  :  they 
are  rolled  away  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not 
the  chace  in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in 
the  fkirts  of  war.  I  look,  forth  from  my  cloud, 
but  no  beam  appears  to  light  my  path.  I  be- 
hold my  warrior  low;  for  the  broad-fhielded 
king  is  near  j  he  that  overcomes  in  danger ; 
Fingal  of  the  fpears. — Spirit  of  departed  Con- 
mor,  are  thy  fteps  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ? 
Comeft  thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of 
fad  wSuI-malla?  Thou  doft  come,  for  I  have  heard 
thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet  1  rofe  on  the  wave 
to  flreamy  Inis-fail.  The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they 
fay  ■f,  can  feize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while 

they 

*  Of  all  paflages  in  the  works  of  Offian  thefe  lyric 
pieces  lofe  moft,  by  a  literal  profe  tranflation,  as  the  beauty 
cf  them  does  not  fo  much  depend,  on  the  ftrength  of 
thought,  as  on  the  elegance  of  expreffion  and  harmony 
of  numbers.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  an  author  is  put 
to  the  fevereft  tefc,  when  he  is  ftript  of  the  ornaments  of 
verification,  and  delivered  down  in  another  language  in 
profe.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  fcen  how  awkward  a 
figure  even  Homer  and  Virgil  make,  in  a  verfion  of  this 
fort,  will  think  the  better  of  the  compofuions  of  Offian. 

f  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that 
war,  from  which  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar 
his  fon  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery, 
which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghofts  of  his 
?^nceftors  calUil  his  foul  away.     This  fupernatural  kind  of 

death 
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they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe. 
Call  me,  my  father,  when  the  king  is  low  on 
earth ;  for  then  I  Ihall  be  lonely  in  the  midfl 
of  woe. 

death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by 
the  fuperftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  gave  more 
univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  vifits  of  the  ghofts 
of  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  the  common  high- 
landers.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to  the 
fituation  of  the  country  they  pofTefs,  as  to  that  credulous 
difpofition  which  diftinguifhes  an  unenlightened  people. 
As  their  bufinefs  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  exten- 
fivedefarts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented 
heaths,  where,  often,  they  were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the 
open  air,  amidft  the  whiftling  of  winds,  and  roar  of  water- 
falls. The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them  was  apt 
to  beget  that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind,  which  moft 
readily  receives  impreffions  of  the  extraordinary  and  fuper- 
jiatural  kind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and 
their  dreams  being  difturbed  by  the  noife  of  the  elements 
around,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  they  thought  they 
heard  the  V3!/:e  of  the  dead.  This  voice  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  (hriller  whiftle  of  the 
winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring 
rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thofe  many  and  impro- 
bable tales  of  ghofts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  high- 
lands: for,  in  other  refpeci^s,  we  do  not  find  that  the  high- 
l^ndsrs  are  more  credulous  than  their  neighbours. 
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ARGUMENT    to   Book  V. 

OssiAN,  after  a  (hort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona, 
defcribes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  fide 
of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fil- 
lan  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding battle,  to  affift  him  with  his  counfel.  The  army 
of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  gene- 
ral onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great  actions  of  Fillan. 
He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan 
conquers,  in  one  wing,  Foldath  prefles  hard  on  the 
other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno,  and 
puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with 
himfelf,  and,  at  laft,  refolves  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  combat. — 
When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  an- 
other, Fillan  came  fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  ; 
engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of 
Malthos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the 
whole  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  clofes 
with  an  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 
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[lift   yafi'j   '(^r'j:    ,hnK    .-nfia* 

^VF^HOU  dweller  between  thefliields  that  hang 

Jl     on  high  in  Offian's  hall,  defcend  from  thy 

place, .  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice.— Son 

of  Alpin,  ftrike   the  firing  j  thou  muft  awake 

the, 

*  Thefe  abrupt  addrefTesgive  great  life  to  the  poetry  of 
OiBan.  They  are  all  in  a  lyric  meafure.  The  old  men, 
who  retain,  on  memory,  the  compofitions  of  Oflian,  (hew 
much  fatisfadion  when  they  come  to  thofe  parts  of  them, 
which  are  in  rhime,  and  take  great  pains  to  explain  their, 
beauties,  and  inculcate  the  meaning  of  their  obfolete  phrafes, 
on  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  attachment  does 
not  proceed  from  the  fuperior  beauty  of  thefe  lyric  pieces, 
but  rather  from  a  tafte  for  rhime  which  the  modern  bards 
haveieftabliflied  among  the  highlanders.  Having  no  genius 
themfelves  for  the  fublime  and  pathetic,  they  placed  the 
whole   beauty  of  poetry  in    the  returning  harmony  of 

fimilar 
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the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of  Lora's  * 
jftream  has  rolled  the  tale  away. — I  fland  in  the 
cloud  of  years :  few  are  its  openings  towards 
the  paft,  and  when  the  vifion  comes  it  is  but 
dim  and  dark. — I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona  ;  my 
foul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  v/hich  the  fun  brings 
back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mift. 

•f  LuBAR  is  bright  before. me,  in  the  wind- 
ings of  its  vale.     On  cither  fide,  on  their  hills, 

rife 

fimilar  founds.  The  feducing  charms  of  rhime  foon 
weaned  their  countrymen  from  that  attachment  they  long 
had  to  the  recitative  of  Oflian :  and,  tho'  they  fliJl 
admired  his  compofitions,  their  admiration  was  founded 
more  on  his  antiquity,  and  the  detail  of  fafts  which  he 
gave,  than  on  his  poetical  excellence.  Rhiming,  in  pro- 
cefsjof  time,  became  fo  much  reduced  into  a  fyliem,  and 
was  fo  univerfally  underftood,  that  every  cow-herd  com- 
pofcd  tolerable  verfes.  Thefe  poems,  it  is  true,  were  a 
defcription  of  nature  j  but  of  nature  in  its  rudeft  form  ;  a 
group  of  uninterefling  ideas  drefled  out  in  the  flowing  har- 
mony of  monotonous  verfes.  Void  of  merit  as  thofe  vul- 
gar compofitions  were,  they  fell  little  (hort  of  the  pro- 
du£tions  of  the  regular  bards  ;  for  when  all  poetical  excel- 
lence is  confined  to  founds  alone;  it  is  within  the  power 
of  evexy  one  poflefled  of  a  good  ear. 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid 
ftream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sdma,  There  is  no  veftige 
of  this  name  now  remaining;  tho'  it  appears  from  a  very 
old  fong,  which  the  tranflator  has  feen,  that  one  of  the 
iinall  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  was  called  Lora  fome 
centuries  ago. 

f  From  fcveral  paflages  in  the  poem  we  may  form  a 
diftin<5l  idea  of  the  fccne  of  th*  action  of  Tenwra.     At  a 

fmall 
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rife  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings .;  their  people  are 
poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  their 
words;  as  if  their  fathers  fpoke,  dcfeending 
from  ttieir  winds. — ^But  the  kings  were  like  two 
rocks  in  the  midft,  each  with  its  dark  head  of 
pines,  when  tliey  are  fcen  in  tli^e  defart,  above 
low-failing  mifl.  High  on  their  face  arc 
fircams,  which  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts. 

Ben  £  ATH  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin, 
like  the  found  of  flame.-  ^Vide  tliey  came  down 
to  Lubar  ;  before  them  is  the  firide  of  Foldath. 
But  Cathmor  retired  to  his  hill,  bcneatl>hls  bend- 
ing oaks.  The  tumbling  of  a  ftream  is  near 
the  king  ;  he  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear. 

fmall  diftance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora  and 
Lona  :  the  firft  pofleiTed  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  by  the  army- 
of  Cathmor.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the 
fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the  battles 
were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar. 
related  in  the  firft  book.  This  lafl:  mentioned  engagement 
happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  which 
Fingal  took  ppfleflion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back 
to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  diftance,  but  within  light 
of  Mora,  towards  the  weft,  Lubar  iffued  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Crommal,  and  after  a  fhort  courfe  thro'  the  plaia 
of  Moi-Iena,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  field  of 
battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Crommal  ran  the  fmall 
ftream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  which  Ferad-artho 
the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  race 
of  Conar,  lived  c6ncealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ufnrpation 
of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthvil. 

It 
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It  was'a  ilame  to  his  people,  In  the  midft  of  war. 
Near  him  ftood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  lean- 
ing on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  over  the 
flrifc  :  her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  val- 
ley *  fpreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three 
blue  ftreams.  The  fun  Is  there  in  iilence  ;  and 
the  dun  mountain-roes  come  down.  On  thefe 
are  turned  the  eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white-bofomed 
maid. 

FixGAL  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  ofBorbar- 
duthul :  he  faw  the  deep-rolling  of  Erin,  on 
the  darkehed  plain.  He  ftruck  that  warning 
bofs,  which  bids  the  people  obey  ;  when  he 
fends  his  chiefs  before' them,  to  the  field  of  re- 
nov/n.  Wide  rofe  their  fpears  to  the  fun  j  their 
echoing  fhields  reply  around. — Fear,  like  a 
vapor,  did  not  wind  among  the  hoft  :  for  he, 
the  king,  was  near,  the  llrength  of  ftreamy 
Morven. — Gladnefs  brightened  the  hero,  we 
heard  his  words  of  joy. 

Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds.  Is  the  found 
of  Morven's  fons !  They  are  mountain  waters, 
determined  in  their  courfe.  Hence  is  Fingal 
renowned,    and  his  name  in   other  lands.     He 

*  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the  laft 
and  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is 
defcribed  in  the  feventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  vale 
of  Lona,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Druid, 

was 
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was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger ;  for  your 
fteps  were  always  near. — -But  never  was  I  a 
dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence,  darkned  into 
wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears: 
mine  eyes  fcnt  forth  no  death.  —  When  the 
haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them  not.  They  were 
forgot  at  my  feafts:  like  mift  they  melted  away. 

A  young  beam  is  before  you  :  few  are  his 

paths  to  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant : 
defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back 
with  joy:  Hereafter  he  may  ftand  alone.  His 
form  is  like  his  fathers :  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their 

fire. Son  of  c^ir-borne  Morni,  move  behind 

the  fon  of  Clatho:  let  thy  "voice  reach  his  ear, 
from  the  fkirts  of  war.  Not  unobferved  rolls 
battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  Ihields. 

The  king  ftrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 
*  lofty  rock.  As,  flow,  I  lifted  my  flcps  be- 
hind J  came  forward  the  ftrength  of  Gaul.  His 
fliield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong;    he  fpoke,  in 

*  The  rock  of  Cormul  roCe  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  and 
commanded  a  profped  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  fpeeeh 
of  Fingal,  which  immediately  precedes  this  paflage,"is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  as  the  language,  not  only,  of 
a  warlike  but  a  good  king.  The  confidence  which  his 
people  repofed  in  him,  was  as  much  the  refult  of  his 
clemency  and  military  merit,  as  the  confequence  of  that 
affedtion  which  men,  uncorrupted  with  the  vices  of  ad- 
vanced fociety,  naturally  have  for  the  chief  of  their  blood 
and  hereditary  princei 

i  hafle. 
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haftc,  to  Offian. — Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal,  this 
fhield,  bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The 
foe  may  behold  It,  and  think  I  left  the  fpear.  If 
1  Ihall  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  fields  for 
fall  I  muft  without  my  fame :  mine  arm  cannot 
lift  the  fteel.     Let  not  Evir-choma  hear    it,  to 

blufh  between  her  locks. Fillan,  the  mighty 

'behold  US;  let  us  not  forget  the  ftrife.  Why 
fhould  they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our 
flying  field. 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fliield. 
My  voice  purfued  him,  as  he  went.  Can  the 
fon  of  Morni  fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin  ? 
But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  forfake  their  fouls 
of  fire.  They  rulli  carelefs  over  the  fields  of  re- 
nown :  their  words  are  never  heard. — I  rejoiced 
over  the  ftcps  of  the  chief:  I  firode  to  the  reck 
of  the  king,  where  he  fat  in  liis  wandering 
locks,  amidft  the  mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofls,  towards 
eacli  other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a  pil- 
lar of  darknefs  :  there  brightned  the  youth  of 
Fillan.  Each,  with  his  fpear  in  the  fiream,  fent 
forth  the  voice  of  war. — Gaul  flruck  the  fhield 
of  Morven  :  at    once   they  plunge  in  battle.— 

*  It  is  neccfiary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  wound- 
ed ;  which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  afliflance  of 
Oilian  to  bind  his  fhield  en  his  fide. 

Stcci 
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Ste.el  poured  its  gleam  on  fteel :  like  the  fall  of 
ftreams  ilione  the  field,  when  they  mix  their 
foam  together,  from  two  dark-browed  rocks. — 
Behold  he  comes  the  fon  of  fame :  he  lays  the  peo- 
ple low  !  Deaths  fit  on  blafts  around  him  ! — 
Warriors  ftrew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

*  Roth  MAR,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  flood 
between  two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which 
winds  had  bent  from  high,  fpread  their  branches 
on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  oil 
Fillan,  and  filent,  fhades  his  friends.  Fingal 
faw  the  approaching  fight;  and  all  his  foul  arofe. 
—  But   as   the   ftone  of    Loda -f  falls,    fhook, 

at 

•  Roth- rnur,  the fomci 0/ (he fea  Iiefsre  a yiorm.  Druman- 
ard,  /righ  ridge,  Culmin,  fofi-haired.  Gull-allin,  beau-' 
tifulhiks.     Strutha,  y?rfflw;'  river, 

f  By  the  ftone  of  Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my 
notes  on  fome  other  poems  of  Offian,  is  meant  a  place  of 
worfhip  among  the  Scandinavians.  Offian,  in  his  many 
expeditions  to  Oricney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted 
with  fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in 
thofe  countries,  and  frequently  alludes  to  them  in  his 
poems.  There  are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ftone^ 
remaining  ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland, 
which  retain,  to  this  day,  the  name  of  Loda  or  Loderti 
They  feem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  their  conftru<5tion, 
from  thofe  Druidical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain, 
and  the  weftern  ifles.  The  places  pf  worfhip  among  the 
Scandinavians  were  originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In 
after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with  other 
I  %  nations^ 
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at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-ard,  wlicn 
ipirits  heave  the  earth  in  their  wrath ;  fo  fell 
biue-lhielded  Rothmar. 

K EAR  are  the  fteps  of  Cuhnin  ;  the  youth 
came,  burfting  into  tears.  Wratliful  he  cut  the 
wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokcs  with  Filian. 
He  had  fn'l-l;  bent  the  bow  with  Rotlnnar,  at  tlie 
rock  of  his  own  blue  ftrcams.  There  they  had 
marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun-beam 
flew  over  the  fern. — Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin,  doft 
thou  rulh  on  that  beam  *  of  light  r  it  is  a  fire  that 
confumes. — Youth  of  vStrutha  retire.  Your  fa- 
thers were  not  equal,  in  the  glittering  ftrife  of 
the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall; 
file  looks    forth    on  blue-rolling  Strutha.      A 

nations,  th?y  adopted  their  manners,  and  built  temples. 
That  at  Upfa!,  in  Sweden,  was  amazingly  rich  and 
magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one,  near 
Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ;  and  it  went  al- 
ways under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mallet,  introduSiion  a 
ri/ijlolre  de  Dannemarc. 

*  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Filian  a  beam  of 
light.  Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  fon  of  Cionmar, 
chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin.  She  was  fo 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  (he  is  intro- 
duced, frequently,  in  the  fimilies  and  allufions  of  antient 
poetry.  Mar  Chul-aluin  Strutha  nan  fian\  is  a  line  of 
Oflian  in  another  poem  ;  ;.  e.  Lovely  as  Cnl-oUin  of 
Strutha  oftheJi:rms, 

whirlwind 
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v.liirlwiiid  riles,  on  the  ftrcam,  d:irk-cddying 
round  the  ghoft  of  her  Ion.  His  dogs  *  arc 
howling  in  their  place  :  his  lliield  is  bloody  in 
the -hall. — "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired  fori, 
in  Erin's  difmal  war  r" 

As  a  roc,  pierced  in  fccret,  lies  panting,  by 
lier  wonted  ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her 
feet  of  wind,  and  remembers  her  ftately  bound- 
ing before  :  fo  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin,  beneath 
the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little 
ftrcam  :  his  blood  wandered  on  his  ihleld.  Still 
his  hand  held  the  fword,  that  failed  him  in  the 
day  of  his  danger. — "•'  7'hou  art  fallen,  fald 
Fillan,  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard. — Thy  fiithcr 
fent  thee  to  war :  and  he  expects  to  hear  thy 
deeds..     He  is  grey,    perhaps,  at  his    ftreams, 

*  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  of  their 
mafter,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  adirtance.  It  was 
alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  which  war- 
riors left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  themfelves 
fell  in  battle.  It  was  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fup- 
pofed  to  underftand  that  her  fon  is  killed  ;  in  which  (he  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearence  of  his  ghofl. — Her  fuddea 
and  fhort  exclamation,  on  the  occafion,  is  more  affcdiing 
than  if  fhe  had  extended  her  complaints  to  a  greater 
length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fillan's 
reflexions  over  him,  are  natural  and  judicious,  and  come 
forcibly  back  on  the  mind,  when  we  coiifider,  that  the 
iuppofed  fituation  of  the  father  of  Culmin,  was  fo  fimilar 
to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the  death  of  Fillan  himfelf. 

I  3  turning 
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turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  Ihalt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fal- 
len foe." 

Fill  AN  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him, 
over  the  echoing  heath. — But,  man  on  man, 
fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Fol- 
dath  j  for,  far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar 
of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  *  flood  before  him 
in  wrath :  the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round.  But 
Jiis  fhield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people 
poured  over  the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride.  They  have 
fled,  and  my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and 
bid  the  kiJig  -'y  to  guard  the  dark-rolling  of 
ocean ;  that  Fingal  m.ay  not  efcape  from  my 
fword.  He  muft  lie  on  earth.  'Befide  fome  fen 
ihall  his  tomb  be  fecn.  It  fnall  rile  without  a 
fong.  His  ghoft  -fliall  hover  in  mift  over  the 
reedy  pool.      ,^  \,;^'^^ 

:•  MALTHOs'hcard,.with  darkening  doubtj  he 
roiled  his  filent -eyes. — He  knew  the  pride  of 
Foldath,  and  Ibqiiicd  up  to  the  king  on  his  hill; 
then,  darkly  turning,  he  plunged  his  fword 
in  war.  -  ■ 

■-■■  ■  '    .nlU   iKl.,;„.       .:        ^u.:    ; 

"    *  This  Dtrmidi's,"profeabIyi,  the  feme  with  Dermid  O 
Jitihe;  who  makc«fo  great »  figure  in  the  fidlions  of,  the 
Irifh  bards. 
I  Caihmor, 

In 
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In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  were  bent  two  trees 
above   the    ftreams,    dark    in    his  grief    itood 

Duthiio's 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  foil  of  Leth- 
mal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  anceftors  of  Derniid,  the  fon  of 
Duthno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related  iu  an  old  poem.  In 
the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firil  king  of 
Ireland,  Clono  paffed  over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Cale- 
donia, to  aid  Conar  againft  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the 
attention  of  Sulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an  Irifh  chief. 
She  difclofed  her  paffion,  which  was  not  properly  returned 
by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickened,  thro'  dif- 
appointment,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of 
her  hulband.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he  vowed  revenge. 
Clono,  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order 
to  pafs  over  into  Scotland  ;  and  being  benighted  in  the 
valley  mentioned  here,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep.  There, 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poet)  Lcthmal  defcended  in  the 
dreams  of  Clono  ;  and  tcld  him  that  danger  uai  mar.  For 
the  reader's  amufement  I  fhall  tranfiate  the  vifion,  which 
does  not  want  poetical  merit. 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

**  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs ;  fan  of  low-laid  Leth- 
mal, arife.  The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,  defcends 
along  the  wind. 

Clono. 

Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  dreams,  in  the  feafon  of 
my  reft  I 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely ;  fon  of 
Lethmal,  arife. 

Clono. 

How  dreary  is  the  nght !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the 

fkyj  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts,  along  its  fullen  face ! 

I  4  Green- 
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Duthno's  filcnt  fon.  I'he  blood  poured  from 
his  thigh:  liis  fhield  lay  broken  near.  His 
fpear  leaned  againft  a  Itone  j  \\  hy,  Dermid, 
why  fo  fad? 

I  jiEAR  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people  arc 
alone.  My.iieps  arc  flow  on  th.e  heath  ;  and  no 
fhield  is  mine. — Shall  he  then  prevail? — It  is 
then  after  Dermid  is  low  !  I  will  call  thee  forth, 
O  Foldath,  and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight.  ^^'^ 

He  took  his  fpcar,  with  dreadful  joy.  The 
fon  of  Morni  came. — "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno, 
i^ay  thy  fpeed  ;  thy  fieps  are  marked  witli  blood. 
No  boffy  fliield  is  thine.  Why  fliouldft  thou  fall 
unarmed?" — King  of  Strumon,  give  thou  tliy 
fliield.  It  has  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I 
Ihall  flop  the  chief,  in  liis  courfe. — Son  of 
Morni,  doft  thou  behold  that  ftone  ?    It  lifts  Its 

Giccn-fkirted  meteors  fet  around.  Dull  is  the  roaring  of 
fireamf,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms,  I  hear  thee,  fpiric 
of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I  hear 
thee  i  but  thou  beiideft  not,  forward,  thy  tall  form,  'froim 
the  fkirts  of  night. 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hufband  of  Sulmiti 
came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clone  defended 
himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpowered 
and  (lain.  H^  was  hurried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed, 
a(id  the  valley  was  ca'led  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his 
requeft  to  Gaul  the  fon  of  i\!crni,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows this  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and  his 
own  conaeclion  with  that  unfortunate  chief, 

grey 
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grey  liead  thro'  grafs..  There  dwells  a  chief  of 
the  race  of  Dermid. — Place  me  there  in  night*. 
He  flowly  rofe  againft  the  hill,  and  faw  tlie 
troubled  field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the 
fight,  disjoined  and  broken  round. — As  diftant 
tires,  on  heath  by  night,  now  feem  as  loft  in 
fmoak,  then  rearing  their  red  ftreams  on  the 
hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the  winds :  fo  met  the  in- 
termitting war  the  eye  of  broad-lhielded  Der- 
mid.— Thro'  the  hoft  are  the  ilrides  of  Foldath, 
like  fome  dark  fhip  on  wintry   waves,    when 

*  The  brevity  of  die  fpeech  of  Gaul,  and  the  laconic 
reply  of  Dermid,  are  judicious  and  well  fuited  to  the  hurry 
of  the  occafion.  The  incidents  which  Ofllan  has  chofen 
to  divcrfify  his  battles,  are  interefting,  and  never  fail  to 
awaken  our  attention.  I  know  that  want  of  particularity 
in  the  wounds,  and  diverfity  in  the  fall  of  thofe  that  are 
flain,  have  been  among  the  obje(5tions,  llarted,  to  the  poe- 
tical merit  of  Oflian's  poems.  The  criticifm,  without  par- 
tiality I  may  fay  it,  is  unjuft,  for  our  poet  has  introduced 
as  great  a  variety  of  this  fort,  as  he,  with  propriety,  could 
within  the  compafs  of  (o  fhort  poems.  It  is  confefTed, 
that  Homer  has  a  greater  variety  of  deaths  than  any  other 
poet  that  ever  appeared.  His  great  knowledge  in  anatomy 
can  never  be  difputed  ;  but,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that 
his  battles,  even  with  all  their  novelty  of  wounds,  are  the 
moft  beautiful  parts  of  his  poems.  The  human  mind 
dwells  with  difguft  upon  a  protracted  fcene  of  carnage; 
and,  tho'  the  introdufiion  of  the  terrible  is  neceflary  to  the 
grandeur  of  heroic  poetry,  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  a  me- 
dium ought  to  be  obferved. 

it 
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It  ilTues  from  between  two  ifles,  to  fport  on 
echoing  feas. 

DzRMiD,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfc.  He 
flrovc  to  rulh  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  midft 
of  his  fteps;  and  the  big  telr  came  down. — He 
founded  his  father's  horn;  and  thrice  ftruck  his 
bolTy  Ihield.  He  called  thrice  the  name  of 
Foldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes. — Foldath,  with 
joy,  beheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his  bloody 
■fpear. — As  a  rock  is  marked  with  flrea:ms,  that 
fell  troubled  down  its  fide  in  a  ftorm ;  fo,  ftreak- 
ed  with  wandering  blood,  is  the  dark  form  of 
Moma. 

The  hoft,  on  either  fide,  withdrew  from  the 
contending  of  kings. — They  raifed,  at  once, 
their  gleaming  points. — Rufhing  came  Fillan  of 
Moruth*.  Three  paces  back  Foldath  with- 
drew ;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light,  which 
came,  asilTuing  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the 
wounded  hero, — Growing  in  his  pride  he  ftood, 
and  called  forth  all  his  fteel. 

*  The  rapidity  of  this  verfe,  which  indeed  is  but  faintly 
imitated  in  the  tranflation,  is  amazingly  exprefljve  in  the 
original.  One  hears  the  very  rattling  of  the  armour  of 
Fillan.  Th'e  intervention  of  Fillan  is  neceflary  here;  for 
as  Dermid  w^as  wounded  before,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
he  could  be  a  match  for  Foldath.  Fillan  is  often,  poeti- 
cally, called  the  fen  cf  Moruth,  from  a  ftream  of  that  name 
'in  Morven,  near  which  he  •/  as  born. 

As 
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As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  ftrife,  on  the  winds :  fo  rufhed  the  two 

chiefs,  on  Moi-Iena,  into  gloomy  fight. ^By 

turns  are  the  fteps  of  the  kings  *  forward  on 
their  rocks  j  for  now  thedufky  war  feems  to  de- 
fcend  on  their  fwords. — Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of 
warriors,  on  his  moffy  hill:  their  joy  in  fecret 
when  dangers  rife  equal  to  their  fouls.  His  eye 
is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dread- 
ful king  i  for  he  beheld  him,  on  Mora,  rifmg 
in  his  arms. 

FoLDATH't'  fell  on  his  fhield;  the  fpear  of 
Fillan  pierced  the  king.     Nor  looked  the  youth 

on 

*  FIngal  and  Cathmor. 

t  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  was 
predi6led  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  country  to 
join  Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Iril-  throne.  He  went 
to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to  enquire  of  the  fpiritsofhis  fathers, 
concerning  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  of  Cairbar.  The  re- 
fponfes  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcurity,  and 
liable  to  a  df)ub'e  meaning:  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a 
favourable  interpret  ,tion  on  the  prediction,  and  purfued 
his  adopted  pLn  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  with  the  family  of 
Atha.  I  ftiall,  here,  tranflate  the  anfwer  of  the  ghojis  of 
his  ancejiors^  as  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  Whe- 
ther the  legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  of  a  late 
age,  I  fiiall  not  pretend  to  determine,  tho',  from  the 
phrafeology,  I  fliould  fufpedl  the  laft. 

Y  <.-LT)ATU^  addrejfing  the  fph  'ts  of  his  fathers. 

Dark,   I  fland  in  your  prefencej   fathers  of  Foldath, 

hear 
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on  the  fr^llen,  but  onvvard  rolled  the  war.  I'hc 
hundred  voices  of  death  arole. — "  Slav,  ion  of 
FingaU  flay  thy  fpecd.  Beholdtft  thou  not  th^t 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  fign  of  death  r  Awaken 
nor  th.e  kiug  of  Alnecma.  Return,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho." 

Maltiios  *  faw  Foldath  low.      He   darkly 
flood  above  the  king.     Hatred  was  rolled  from 


his 


hear.     Shall  my  fteps  pafs  over  Atha,    to  Ullin  of  the 
roes  ? 

The    Anfwer. 

Thy  fteps  fliall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelling 
of  kings.  There  {hall  thy  flature  arife,  over  th.e  fallen, 
like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There,  terrible  in  dark- 
v\t{^^  {halt  thou  Hand,  till  the  rcfle^ed  beam^  or  Clon-coth 
of  Mnruth,  come  ;  Moruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars 
in  diftant  laiida." 

Cloncath,  or  ref.eSledheam^  fay  my  traditional  authors, 
was  the  name  of  the  fvvord  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that  it  was,  in 
the  latent  fignification  of  the  word  Ckn-catk^  that  the 
deception  lay.  My  principal  reafon  for  introducing  this 
note,  is,  that  if  this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the 
poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it  ferves  to  {hew, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the 
Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the  latter  enquiring  of  the 
rpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceftors. 

*  The  characters  of  Foldath  and  Alalthos  are  well 
fuftained.  They  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a 
different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Mal- 
thos  ftubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Aiha  was  equal ;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  fame. 

Foldath 
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his  foul.  He  feemed  a  rock  in  the  defart,  on 
whofe  dark  fide  are  the  trickling  of  waters, 
when  the  flow-failing  mift  has  left  it,  and  Its  trees 
"are  blafted  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to-  the  dying 
hero,  about  the  narrow  houfe.  Whether  fliall 
'thy  grey  ftonc  rife  in  UUln  ?  or  in  Moma's  * 
Webdy  land,  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fccrct,  ort 
the  "blue  lireams  of  Dalrutho  f  ?  There  are  the 
fleps'of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

Re  MEMBER  EST  tliou  hcr,  fiid  Foldath,  be- 
caufc  no  fon  is  mine ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle 
before  him,  in  revenge  of  me?  Malthos,  I  am 
revenged.      I    was    not    peaceful    in    the    field. 

Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious :  Maltho?  unindulgent 
but  generous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy 
Foldath,  fhews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies  concealed  un- 
der a  gloomy  and  fallen  charaiSter. 

*  Moma  wa:.  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Con- 
naught,  once  famous  for  being  the  reiidence  of  an  Arch- 
cruid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  iniiabited 
by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and  their  pf)f- 
terity  fent  to  enquire  there,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  (he 
iflue  of  their  wars. 

f  Dal-ruath,  partbed  or  fandy  field.  The  etymology  of 
Dardulena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of  Foldath  was, 
probably,  fo  called,  from  a  place  in  Ulfter,  where  her  fa- 
ther had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of 
Ireland.  Dor-du  lena;  the  dark  tvocd  of  Alsi-kna.  As 
Foldath  was  proud  and  oftentatious,  it  would  appear,  that 
he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  v/here  he  himfclf  had 
been  vitSorious,  to  his  daughter. 

2  Raifc 
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Ralfe  the  tombs  of  thofe  I  have  flain,  around 
my  narrow  houfe.  Often  fhall  I  forfake  the 
blaft,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves;  vi^hen  I  be- 
hold themfpread  around,  with  their  long-whift- 
ling  grafs. 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and 
came  to  Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  fhe  flept, 
by  Dalrutho's  ftream,  returning  from  the  chacc 
of  the  hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  un- 
flrung;  the  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her 
brcafts.  Cloathed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the 
love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bending,  from  the  fklrts 
of  the  wood,  her  wounded  father  came.  He  ap- 
peared, at  times,  thenfeemed  as  hid  in  mift. > 

Burfting  into  tears  fhe  rofe :  fhe  knew  that  the 
chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  foul 
when  folded  in  itsflorms.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of 
his  race,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena! 

Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung 
forward  on  their  fteps ;  and  ftrewed,  v/ith  dead, 
tlie  heath.     Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon. — Blue- 

lluelded 

*  Thefe  fudden  tranfitions  from  the  fubje^t  are  not  un- 
common in  the  compofitions  of  Offian.  That  in  this 
place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  fufpence, 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea 
of  t^illan's  danger  more  forcibly  home,  than  any  defcrip  • 
tion  the  poet  cjjild  introduce.     There  is  a  fort  of  eU 

quenc 
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ihlel'ied  Cadimor  rofe.  — -r— *  Son  of  Alpin, 
bring,  the  harp  :  give  Fillan'spraifq  to  the  wind: 
raife  high  his  praife,  in.  my  hall,  while  yet  he 
fliines  in  war.  , 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  halL 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft  Is 
withered  in  its  courfe.     No  further  look — it  is 

dark. Light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 

virgins,  ftrike  the  found. — No  hunter  he  de- 
fcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  windj  or 
fends  his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls 
againft  his  fide.  Or,  ftriding  midft  the  ridgy 
ftrife,  he  pours   the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth, 

quence,  in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the 
circumftances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and 
infipid.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  thinking  for 
itfelf,  is  difgufted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  p(;et.  It 
is,  therefore,  his  bufinefs  only  to  mark  the  mofl  ftrilcing 
out-lines,  and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his  readers  to 
iinifii  the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  Fillan,  which 
concludes  this  book,  if  v/e  regard  the  verfification  of  the 
original,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pafTages  in  the  poem. 
The  wild  fimplicity  and  harmony  of  its  cadences  are  in- 
imitably beautiful.  It  is  fung  ftili  by  many  in  the  north, 
and  is  diftingui(hed  by  the  name  of  Laoi  chaon  Chlatho  : 
i.  e.  The  harmonious  hymn  of  Clatho.  The  book  ends  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem, 

Fillan 
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Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends 
from  the  Ikirt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean 
feels  his  ftcps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave. 
His  patli  kindles  behind  him  j  illands  ihake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  feas. 


T  E  M  O  R  A 
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BOOK      SIXTH. 


A   R  G   U   M    E  N    T    to    Book    VI. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal,  who  fees 
Cathmor  defccnding  to  tht;  afiiftance  of  his  flying  army. 
The  king  difpatches  Offian  to  the  rthef  of  F  illan.  He 
himfelf  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  the 
fight  of  the  engagement  between  his  fon  and  Cathmor. 
Offian  advances.  The  defcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed. 
He  rallies  tbearj.y,  renews  the  batde,  and,  before  Ofli- 
an.could  arriv.e,  engages  Fillan  bimfeJf.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  OOian,  the  comb.'.t  between  the  two  heroes 
ceafes.  OJian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  iight,  but  night 
coming  on  prevents  them. '  OiTian  returns  to  the  place 
where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  finds  Fillan 
monaiiy  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock.  Their 
difcourfe. .  Fiila.A  dies,:  his  body  is  laid,  by  Offian,  in 
a  neigli'^ouruig  cave. —  1  he  Caledonian  arn:y  return  to 
Fingal.  He  queliions  them  a&oat  his  fon,  and  under- 
flanding  that  he  was  kiiied,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the 
rock  of  Ccrmul.,. — Ui;on  the  r?treat  of  the  army  pf  Fin- 
gal, the  Fir  bol'g  advance.  Cath;:;or  fipru.  [',rd'\one  of  the 
dogs  of  lingal,  Jyingon  the  ftiield  of  Fillan,  before  the 
entrance  of  the  cavf,  where  the  body  of  that  hero  lay. 
His  leflexions  thereupon.  He  returns,  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  to  his  army.  Makhos  endeavours  to  comfort 
him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Boibar-duthul.  Cath- 
mor retires  to  reft.  The  fong  of  Sul  malla  concludes 
the  book,  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
Slight,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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* /^ATHMOR  rlfes   on  his  echoing  hill  ! 

V^   Shall  Fingal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ? 

But  what  fhould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of 

white-bofomed  Clatho  ?    Turn   not  thine   eyes 

from 

*  I  have,  in  a  preceding  note,  obferved  that  the  abrupt 
manner  of  Offian  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
Drama.  The  opening  of  this  book  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation.  Inftead  of  a  long  detail 
of  circumftances  delivered  by  the  poet  himfelf,  about  the 
defcent  of  Cathmor  from  the  hill,  whereon  he  fat  to  be- 
hold the  battle,  he  puts  the  narration  in  the  mouth  of  Fin- 
gal. The  relation  acquires  importance  from  the  chaiafler 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  concern  which  Fingal  fhews,  when 
he  beholds  the  rifing  of  Cathmor^  raifes  our  ideas  of  the  val- 
our of  that  hero  tothe'higheft  pitch.  The  apoftrophes  which 
K  2  are 
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from  Flngal,  daughter  of  Iniftorc.  I  fhall  not 
quench  thy  early  beam;  it  iTiInes  along  my  foul, 
r— But  rife,  O  wood-ikirted  Mora,  rife,  between 
the  war  and  me  !  Why  lliould  Fingal  behold 
the  ftrife,  left  his  dark-haired  warrior  fhould 
fall ! — Amidfl  the  fong,  O  Carril,  pour  the 
found  of  the  trembling  harp :  here  are  the  voices 
of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father 
of  Ofcar  lift  the  fpear;  defend  the  young  in 
arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes. — He 
muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel. — No  cloud 


are  crowded  on  one  another,  are  expreffive  of  the  perturba- 
tion of  Fingal's  foul,  aivi  of  his  fear  forhis  fon,  who  was 
rota  match  for  the  king  of  Irtiand.  Thecondacl  of  the 
poet  in  removing  Fingal  from  the  fight  of  the  engagement, 
is  very  judicious;  for  the  king  might  be  induced,  from  fee- 
ing the  ineq^dicy  of  tl;t  combat  between  Fillan  andCath- 
mor,  to  come  to  battle  himfelf,  and  fo  bring  about  the 
cataftrophe  of  the  poem  ptcmaturely.  The  removal  of 
Fingal  afFords  room  to  the  poet  for  introducing  thofe 
affecting  fcenes  which  immediately  fucceed,  and  are  among 
the  chief  bcaut'e?  of  the  poem.— They  who  can  deny  arc 
to  Offian,  in  condii(fting  the  cataftrophe  of  Temora,  are 
certamiy  more  pitjudicci  againft  the  age  he  lived  in,  than 
is  confiilent  with  good  fenfe.  I  cannot  finilh  this  note, 
without  obferving  the  delicacy  end  propriety  of  Fingal's 
addrefs  to  Oflian.  By  the  appellation  of  the  father  ofOfcar^ 
he  raifes  at  once,  in  the  mind  of  the  hero,  all  that  tender- 
nefsfor  the  fafety  it  Fillan,  which  afituation  fo  fiivdlar  to 
that  of  his  own  fon,  when  he  fell,  was  capable  to  fuggeft. 

of 
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of  mine  Ihall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of 
fire! 

;  H£  funk;  behind  his  rock,  amidft  the  found 
of'  Carril's  fong. — Brightening,  in  my  growing 
fqul,  I  took  the  Ipear  of  1  emora  *.  I  faw, , 
ak>ng  Moi-lej>ai,  th^  wild  tumbling  of  battle, - 
the  ftrife  of'  c^eatli,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined 
and  broken  round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  lire : 
from  wing  to  wing  is  liis  wafteful  courfe.  The 
ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are  rol- 
led, in  fmoak.,  from  the  fields. 

■f?  Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  In- 
the  armour  of  kings !  Dark-rolled   tlie  eagle's 

wing 

*  ThtfpearofTemora  wa^that  which  Ofcar  had  receivedi 
In  a  prefent,  from  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho,  king  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext  for^ 
quarrelling  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feafl:,  in  the  fiift  book.  After 
the  death  of  Ofcar  we  find  it  always  in  the  hands  of  Offi- 
an.  It  isfaid,  in  another  poem,  that  it  was  preferved,  as 
a  relique,  at  Temora,  from  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  firftkingof  Ireland. 

f  The  appearance  of   Cathmor  is  magnificent :    his 
unconcerned  gait,   and  the  effed  which  his  very  voice  has ' 
upon  his  flying  army,  are  circumftances  calculated  to  raifs 
our  ideas  of  his  fuperidr  merit  and  valour.     Oflian  is:v€irv^ 
impartial  with  regard  to  his  enemies :  this  however,  can- 
not be  faid  of  other  poets  of  great  eminence  and  unquef^- 
tioned    merit.     Milton,    of   the   firft  clafs  of    poets,    is 
undoubtedly   the  moft  irreprehenfible  in  this  refpeil ;  for. 
we  always  pity-oradmire  his  Devil,  but  feldora  deleft  him, . 
K  2  even 
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wing  abo\'^e  lils  lielmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned 
are  his  ftcps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chace  of 
Atha.  He  raifcd,  at  times,  liis  dreadful  voice ; 
Erin,  abalTied,  gathered  round. — Their  fouls 
returned  back,  like  a  ftream  :  they  wondered  at 
tlie  fleps  of  their  fear :  for  he  rofe,  like  the 
beam  of  the  morning  on  a  haunted  heath  :  the 
traveller  looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  on  the 
field  of  dreadful  forms. 

'Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  are 
Sul-malla's  trembling  fteps.  An  oak  took  the 
fpear  from  lier  hand ;  half-bent  ihe  loofed  the 
lance  :  but  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from 
ainidft  her  wandering  locks. — No  friendly  flrife 
is  before  thee  :  no  light  contending  of  bows,  as 
when  the  youth  of  Cluba*  came  forth  beneath 
the  eye  of  Conmor. 

even  tho'  he  is  the  arch  enemy  of  our  fpecies.  Mankind 
generally  take  fides  with  the  unfortunate  and  daring.  It 
is  from  this  difpofition  that  many  readers,  tho'  otherwife 
good  chriftians,  have  almoft  wifhed  fuccefs  to  Satan,  in 
his  defperate  and  daring  voyage  from  hell,  through  the 
regions  of  chaos  and  night. 

*  Clu-ba,  winding  bay;  an  arm  of  the  Tea  in  Inis-huna, 
or  the  weftern  coalt  of  South- Britain.  It  was  in  this 
bay  that  Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-malla  came, 
in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in 
his  voyage  to  Ireland.  Conmor,  the  father  of  Sul  malla, 
as  we  learn  from  her  foHioquy,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
book,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  hi?  daughter. 

As 
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As  the  roekof  Runo,  wliicli  takes  the  paffing. 
clouds  for  Its  robe,  feems  growing,  In  gathered 
dArknefs,  over  the  flreamy  heath  j  fo  feemed 
Uie  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gathered  his  people 
"round.: — As  different  blafls  fly  over  the  fea,  each 
behind  Its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  word^-,- 
on  every  fide,"  poured  his  warriors  forth. — Noi" 
filent  on  his  hitH^  Eillan  ;  he  mixed  his  wordi 
with  his  echoing- lliield.  An  eagle  he  feemed; 
with  .foundliig  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his 
rock,  when  he  Tees  the  coming  forth  of  the  rocs, 
oh'X-utha's*  rufliy- field.         , 

•  Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle:  death's 
hundred  voices  rdfe  J  for  :the  kings,  on  either  fide, 
were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people. — I 
bounded  along :  high  rocks  and  trees  ruilied  talb 
between  the  War  and  me.- — But  1  heard  the  noli'j 
of  fteel,  between  my  clanging  arms.  Rifing, 
gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  beheld  the  backward. 
fte{is  of  hofts  :  their  backward  fteps,  on  either 
fide,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were 
iTiet  In  dreadful  fight;*  the  two  blue-flilclded 
kings.    Tall  a,n4  ^.?f*H^  A^^^o'  gleams  of  fieel,  are 

*  Lutha  wa^s  jthe,  name  of  a  valley  in  Morvcn,  In 
the  days  of  Offian. '  There  dwelt  Tofcar  the  fon  of 
Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account, 
i?  often  C2L\k<i  the  iTiaid  of  Lutha.     Luiha  figniEes  fuift 

Jinam.      •  -  ■ 

K  A  fcen 
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feen  the  flrivihg  heroes. — I  ruHied. — My  fears 
for  Fillan  flew,  burning  acrofs  my  foul. 
.  I  CAME;  nor  Caihnior  fled;  nor  yet  advan- 
ced :  he  fidelong  flalked  along.  An  icy  rock, 
coldj  tall  he  fccmed.  I  called  forth  all  my  fteel. 
—Silent  awhile  we  flrode,  on  either  fide  Of  a 
rulhing  ftream :  then,  fudden  turning,  all  at  once, 
we  raifed  our  pomted  fpears. — ^We  raifed  our 
fpears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is  dark  and 
fitent  around;  but  where  the  diftant  fteps  of 
hoils  are  founding  over  the  heath. 

i  CAME  to  the  place,  where  Fillan*  fought. 
Nor  voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  hel- 
met lay  on  earth  j  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of 
echoing  Morven  ?  He  heard  me  leaning  againft 
a  rock,  which  bent  its  grey  head  over  the 
flream.  He  heard  j  but  fallen,  dark  he  flood. 
At  length  1  fav/  the  chief. 

,  Why  flandeft  thou,  robed  In  darknefs,  foa 
of  woody  Sflma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  bro- 
ther. In  this  darkrbrown  field.     Long  has  been 

*  The  fcenery  of  the  place  where  Fillan  fought,  and 
the  fituatioii  of  that  hero,  are  pidlurefque  and  affeding. 
The  diftrefe,  which  fucceeds,  is  heightened  by  Oflian's 
being  ignorant,  for  fome  time,  that  his  brother  was  wound- 
ed. This  kind  of  fufpencc  is  frequent  in  OfTian's  poems. 
The  more  unexpeited  a  thing  is,  the  greater  impreflion  it 
makes  on  the  mind  when  it  comes. 

thy 
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thy  ftrife  In  battle.  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is 
heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to 
his  hill  of  feafts.  In  the  evening  niift  he  fits,. 
aqd  hears  the  voice  of  Carrii's  harp.  Carry 
joy  to  the  aged,  young  breaker  of  the  fliieids. 
'  Can  the  vanquiihed  carry  joy  ?  Offian,  no 
iliield  is  mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field. 
The  eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is. 
when  foes  fly  before  them  that  fathers  delight- 
in  their  fons.  But  their  fighs  burft  forth,  in, 
fecret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield. — No  : 
Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.  Why  lliould 
the  hero  mourn  ? 

Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  doft  thou 
aw^e,  fciy  foul  ?  Wert  thou  not.  a  burning  fire 
before  him  ;  and  fhall  lie  not  rejoice  ?— - — Such 
fame  belonged  not  to  Offian ;  yet  was  the  king 
ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looked  on  my  fieps, 
with  joy  :  Ihadows  never  rofe  on  his  face. — 
AfCend,;  O  Fillan,  tp  Mora ;  his  feaft  is  fpread 
infhe'foids  of  mift. 

O^sian,  give  me  that  broken  lliield  :  thcfc 
fpathers.  that  are  roJl^d  in , the  wind.  Pkce  them, 
near  to  Fiilan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall. 
Odian^  I  begin  to^ialL— Lay  n;ie,  in  that  hollow 
rock.  Raifc  no  ftone  above:  left  one  Ihould 
aft.  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of 
my  fields ;    fallen  without   renown.      Let  thy 

voice 
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voice  alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why 
lliould  the  feeble  know  wliere  dwells  the  loft 
beam  of  Clatho  *  ? 

*  In  this,  as  well  as  the  former  publication,  I  have 
only  admitted  into  the  text  compleat  poems,  or  indepen- 
dent epifodcs :  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the  compo- 
fitions  of  Offian,  I  have  chofen  to  throw,  occafionally, 
into  the  notes,  i  {hall  here  give  a  tranflation  of  a  part  of 
a  poem  concerning  the  death  of  Fillan.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Bos-mina  the  fifler,  of 
that  hero. 

•'  '  Clatho. 

"  C)aughter  of  Fingal,  arife  :  thou  light  between  thy 
locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding  fun  beam 
of  Selma  !  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  bread,  white  toffed 
amidft  thy  wandering  locks :  when  the  ruftling  breeze  of 
the  mornmg  came  from  the  defert  of  ftreams.  Haft  thou 
fcen  thy  fathers,  Bos-mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Arife,  daughter  of  Clatho  j  dwells  there  aught  of  grief  ia 
thy  foul  ? 

Bos-mina. 
.  A  thin  form  paffed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew :  like 
the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of  grafs. 
pefcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  foul 
of  Bos-mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftream.  I  hear 
thy  pleafant  found. — I  hear  thee,  O.  harp,  and  my  voice 
ihallrife.   . 

1  low  often  fhall  ye  rufb  to  w.ir,  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul  ? 
Your  paths  are  diftant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue 
ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthcrn  breeze,  from  Clo- 
ne's darkening  heath  ;  fprcad  the  fails  of  Fingal  towards 
the  bays  of  ids  land, 

But 
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Is  thy  fplrit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed 
king  of  Ihiclds  ?  Joy  pnrfue  my  hero,  thro'  his 
folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathei-s,  O 
Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  fon.  I  behold  the 
fpreading  of  their  -fire  on  Mora;  the  blue- 
rolling  of  their  mifty  wreaths. — Joy  meet  thee 

my  brother. But  we  are  dark  and  fad.     I 

beliold  the  foe  round  tlie  aged,  and  tlie  wafting 
away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  in  the 
field,  grey -haired  king  of  Selma. 

But  who  is  that,  in  his  flrength,  darkening  in  the  pre- 
fenceof  war?  His  arm  ftretch'ri  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam 
of  the  fickly  fun  j  when  his  fide  is  crufted  with  darkneCs; 
and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfe  thro'  the  iky. — Who  is  h» 
but  the  father  of  Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is 
pad  ! 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide;  beautiful,  but  ter- 
rible, is  thy  light.  Thy  fvvord  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire 
of  night.  When  fhalt  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ;  to  the 
ftreams  of  thy  rufliy  fields?  When  fliall  I  behold  thee 
from  Mora,  while  winds  ftrewmy  long  locks  on  mofs' — 
But  fliall  a  young  eagle, return  from  the  field  where  the 
heroes  full ! 

Clatho. 
Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Selma's  maid. 
Plea(ant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the  breaker 
of  fhields.— .Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean  :  the 
fhield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  be- 
fore him,  like  the  departure  of  mift  — I  hear  not  the 
founding  wings  of  my  eagle ;  the  rufhing  forth  of  the  fon 
of  Clatho — ^Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  fliall  he  not 
return  ?  *  *  *  * 
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I  LAID  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar 
of  the  nightly  ftream.  One  red  frar  looked  in 
on.  the  hero:  winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I 
lifttned  :  no  found  was  heard  :  for  the  warrior 

ilcpt. As  lightning  on  a  cloud,  a  thought 

came  ruihing  over  my  foul. — My  eyes  rolled 
in  fire  :  my  ftride  was  in  the  clang  of  fteel. 

I  WILL  find  thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the 
gathering  of  thy  thoufands.  \Vhy  fiiould  that 
cloud  efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ? 
Kindl«   your  meteors,  my  fathers,  to  light  my 

daring  ftcps.     I  will  confumc  in  wrath  * 

Should 

*  Herfe  the  fentehce  is  defignedly  left  unfinifhed  by  the 
p6et.  The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deftroy- 
ing  fire,  to  confume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother. 
In  the  midft  of  this  relblution,  the  fituation  of  Fingal  fug- 
gefts  itfelf  to  him,  in  a  very  ftrong  light.     He  refolves  to 

return  to  aflift  the  king  in  profecuting  the  war. But 

then  his  fliame  for  not  defending  his  brother,  recurs  to 
him. — He  is  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor. 
—We  may  confider  him,  as  in  the  ad  of  advancing  to- 
■wards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal  founded  on 
Mora,  and  called  back  his  people  to  his  prefence. — This 
foliloquy  is  natural :  the  refolutions  which  fo  fuddenly  fol- 
low one  another,  are  expreflive  of  a  mind  extremely  agi- 
tated with  forrow  and  confcious  fhame ;  yet  the  behaviour 
vf  Oflian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal, 
is  fo  irreprehcnfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where 
he  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail 
in  defigns  which  they  ardently  wifli  to  accomplifli,  they 
^  natu- 
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Should  I  not  return  !  the  king  is  without  a  fon, 
grey-haired  amidft  his  foes.  His  arm  Is  not  as 
in  the  days  of  old  :  liis  fame  grows  dim  in 
Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him  from  high,  laid 
low  in  his  latter  field.-— But  can  I  return  to  the 
king?  Will  he  not  afk  about  his  fon?  "  Thou 
oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan." — I  will  meet 
the  foe. — Green  Inisfail,  thy  founding  tread  is 
pleafant  to  my  ear  :  I  rulli  on  thy  ridgy  hoft, 

to  Ihun  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 1  hear  the  voice 

of  the  king,  on  Mora's  mifty  top  ! — He  calls 
his  two  fons ;  I  come,  my  father,  in  my  grief. 
— I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of 
night  met  in  the  defart,  and  fpoiled  of  half  his 
wings. 

*  Distant,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They 
turned  their  eyes :   each  darkly  bends,  on  his 

own 

naturally  blame  themfelves,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  dif- 
appointment.  The  comparifon,  with  which  the  poet 
concludes  his  foliloquy,  is  very  fanciful ;  and  well  adapted 
to  the  ideas  of  thofe,  who  live  in  a  country,  where  light- 
ning IS  extremely  common. 

*  This  fcene  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  places  his 
chief  character  amidft  obje£ls  which  favour  the  fublime. 
The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  broken  remains 
of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and 
filence  of  Fingal  himfelf,  are  circuroftances  calculated  to 

impre(s 
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own  adicn  fprar. — Silent  flood  the  king  in  the 
jmldft.  '1  bought  on  thought  rolled  over  his 
foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  mountain-lake, 
each  with  its  back  of  foam. — He  looked  j  no 
fon  appeared,  with  his  long-beaming  fpear. 
The  fighs  rofe,  crowding,  from  hi:;  foul  ^  but 

he  concealed  his  grief. At   length   I  flood 

beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard. 
What  could  I  fay  to  Fing^il  in  his  hour  of 
woe  r— — -His  words  rofe,  at  length,  In  the 
midfl :  the  people  flirunk  bar! .  -ard  as  he 
fpoke  *. 

Where 

imprefs  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Ofllan  is  mofl:  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  night- defcriptions.  Dark  images  fuired  the 
melancholy  temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  ail  com- 
pofed  after  the  atStive  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he 
was  blind,  and  had  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his 
youth  :  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown 
over  the  whole. 

*  The  abafhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  fhame  than  fear.  The  king  was  not  of 
a  tyrannical  difpofttion  :  H^,  as  he  profefFes  himfelf  in  the 
fifth  book,  fever  was  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  prepnce^ 
darkened  into  xvrath.  His  voice  was  no  thunder  to  their  ears  : 
his  ye  Jut  forth  no  dc-aih. — The  firft  ages  of  focicty  are 
not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants  of  man- 
kind are  few,  they  retain  their  independence,  h  is  an  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  civilization  that  moulds  the  mind  to  that 
fubmifiion  to  government,  of  which  ambitious  magiftrates 
take  advantage,  and  raifc  themfelves  into  abfolute  power. 

It 
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Where  is  the  fon  of  Sclma,  he  who  led  In 
war  ?  I  behold  not  his  fteps,  among  my  people. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived, 
in  abjedl  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  of, 
and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably, 
led  the  unintelligent  into  this  miftake. — When  the  honour 
of  the  tribe  vi^as  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief 
were  obeyed,  without  reflridion  :  but,  if  individuals  were 
opprelTed,  they  threw  themfv.lves  into  the  arms  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  alTumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged 
and  protefted.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no  doubt, 
made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government.  As  their 
confequence,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  tended  to  diminifh  It. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws 
extended  to  the.  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans 
were  governed,  In  civil  afFairs,  not  by  the  verbal  com- 
mands of  the  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  CUchJa,  or 
the  traditional  precedents  of  their  anceftors.  When  dif- 
ferences happened  between  individuals,  fome  of  the  oldeft 
men  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  umpires  between  the  parties, 
to  decide  according  to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofed 
his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced  the  dccifion. — 
In  their  wars,  which  yvere  frequent^  on  account  of  family- 
feudg,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  execution  of  his 
authority  ;  and  even  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to  the  tak- 
ing the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe. — No  crime  was  capital 
except  murder;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  high- 
lands. No  corporal  punifhment,  of  any  kind,  was  infliil- 
ed.  The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  remain, 
for  ages  in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  opportu- 
nity to  be  revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately  from  the 
Jiands  of  the  chief  himfelf ;  in  that  cafe  it  was  taken,  rather 
5is  a  fatherly  corredion,  than  a  legal  punifliment  for  offence^. 

return- 
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returning  froni  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bound- 
ing^roe,  who  was  fo  fiately  on  my  hills  ?--^He 
fellj — -ior  ye  are  filent.     The  fhield  of  war  is 

'broke. Let  his  armour  be   near  to  Fingal ; 

and  the  fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked 
on  my  hills  :  With  morning  1  defcend  to  war. 

*  High  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed 
to  the  wind.  The  grey  Ikirts  of  mift  are  rolled 
around  i  thither  ftrode  the  king  In  his  wrath. 
Diftant  from  the  hoft  he  always  lay,  when  battle 

*  This  rock  of  Cormal  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fingal  and 
Oflian  flood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuflom  ol'  retiring 
from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  lo  their  engaging  in  bat- 
tle, was  univerfal  among,  the  kin^s  of  the  Caledonians. — 
Trenmor,  the  mofl  renowned  of  the  anceftors  of  Fingal, 
is  mentioned  as  the  firfl  who  inftituted  this  cuftom.  Suc- 
ceeding bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  latter  period. — — 
Inan  old  poem,  which  begins  mthMac-Jrcath  nan  ceud 
frely  this  cuflom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  before  an  en- 
gagement, is  numbered,  among  the  wife  inflitutions  of 
Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firfl  king  of  Scots. 
I  (hall  here  tranflate  the  palTagej  in  fome  other  note  I  may, 
probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  ef 
Ihe  hundred  Jlreams^  fon  of  Arcath  who  fought  of  eld :  thou 
d'ldj}  fi^ft  retire  at  night :  when  the  foe  rolled  before  thee^  in 
echoing  fields.  Nor  tending  in  nfl  is  ihe  king  :  he  gathers 
battles  in  his  foul.  Fly,  fon  of  ihe  firan^er  ;  whh  morn  he 
fiall  rvjh  abroad.  When,  or  by  whom,  this  poem  was 
vrit,  is  uncertain.  It  has  much  of  the  fpirit  of  the  an_ 
cient  compofition  of  the  Scotifh  bards ;  and  feems  to  be 
a  clofe  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Oflian. 

burnt 
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burnt  within  his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung 
his  fhield  on  high  ;  the  gleaming  fign  of  death ; 
that  fhield,  which  he  was  wont  to  flrike,  by- 
night,  before  he  rullied  to  war. — It  was  then  his 
warriors  knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in 
ftrife ;  for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till 
Fingal's  wrath  arofe. — Unequal  were  his  fteps 
on  high,  as  he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ; 
he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of 
night,  when  he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild  gef- 
tures  with  mift,  and,  iffuing  forth,  on  the 
troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's  fca  of 
war;  they  glittered,  beneath  the  moon,  and, 
low-humming,  ftill  rolled  on  the  field. — Alone 
arc  the  fteps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the 
heath  J  he  hung  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on 
Morven's  flying  hofl.  Now  had  he  come 
to  the  mofly  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night. 
One  tree    was  bent   above  the  ftream,    which 

glittered  over  the  rock. There  fhone  to  the 

moon  the  broken  l"hield  of  Clatho's  fon  ;  and 
near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy -footed  Bran*.     He 

had 

*  This  circumllance,  concerning  Brun,    the  favourite 

(Jog  of  Fingal,  is  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  affecting  paf- 

fages  in  the  poem.     1  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old 

peem,  compofed  long  after  the  time  of  Oifian,  whtrein 

L  a  ftorv 
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hadniiiTed  tlie  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched  hini 
along  the  whid.  He  thought  that  the  bhie-eyed 
hunter  flept  ;  lie  lay  upon  his  fliield.  No  blaft 
came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding 
Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breafled  dog;  he 
faw  the  broken  fliield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back 
on  his  foul ;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of 

a  (lory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of 
the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Ullin-ciundu,  a  confiderable 
chief,  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a 
rencounter  with  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  haj 
landed,  at  no  great  diftance,  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  were  alfo 
flain.---The  young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not 
heard  of  his  fall,  fearing  the  worft,  on  account  of  his 
long  delay»  alarmed  the  refl  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in 
fearch  of  him  along  the  fhore.  They  did  not  find  him  ;  and 
the  beautiful  widow  became  difconfolate.  At  length  he 
v/as  difcovcred,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  fat  on  a  rock 
bcfide  the  body,  for  fomc  days. — The  poem  is  not  juft 
now  in  my  hands  ;  otherwife  its  poetical  merit  might  in- 
duce me  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  tranflaiion  of  it.  The 
ftanza  concerning  the  dog,  whofe  name  was  Du-cho?,  or 
Blochfoct,  is  very  defcriptive. 

"  Dark-fidcd  Du-chos!  feet  of  wind  !  cold  is  thy  feat  on 
rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  ;  his  ears  are  high  ;  and 
half  iie  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but  Ullin  fleeps ; 
he  droops  again  his  head.  The  winds  come  paft ;  dark 
Du-chos  thinks,  that  Ullin's  voice  is  there.  But  (till  he 
beholds  him  filent,  laid  amid  ft  the  waving  heath.  Dark- 
fidcd  Du-chos,  his  voice  no  more  (liall  fend  thee  over  the 
healh  !'" 

the 
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the  people.  They  come,  a  ftream  ;  are  rolled 
away  ;  another  race  fucceeds. — "  But  feme 
mark  the  fields,  as  they  pafs,  with  theh-  own 
mighty  names.  The  heath,  thro'  dark-brown 
years,  is  theirs;  fome  blue  jftream,  winds  to 
their  fame. — Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of  Atha, 
when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often  may 
the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the 
air  :  when  he  ftrides  from  wind  to  wind,  or 
folds  himfelf  in  the  wing  of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces 
bend,  unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak. 
They  who  were  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar 
*  winds  again  in  their  hoft.  Catlmior  was  that 
beam  from  heaven  which  Ihone  v/hen  Ills  people 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paiTage,  it  is  proper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles. 
Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the.  plain  of 
Moi-lena,  thro'  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  firfr  bat- 
tle, wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the 
Caledonian  fide,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As 
there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  the 
armies,  after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  pofitions. 

In  the  fecond  batde,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the 
Irifh,  after  the  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of 
Lona;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their  aid, 
they  regained  their  former  fstuation,  and  drove  back  the 
Caledonians,  in  their  turn  :  fo  that  Lubar  v/inded  agam 
in  their  hoff, 

L  2  v/ere 
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were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  tlie  nildft. 
Their  fouls  rofe  trcnibhng  around.  Tlie  king 
alone  no  gladnefs  Ihewed;  no  flranger  he  to  war  ! 
Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,  faid  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed? — Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar?  Lives 
there  among  them,  who  can  lift  the  fpear?  Not 
fo  peaceful  was  tliy  father,  Borbar-duthul  *, 
fovereign  of  fpears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that 
always  burned :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was 
great. — Three  days  feafied  the  grey-haired  hero, 
when  he  heard  that  Calmar  fell:  Calmar,  who 
aided    the  race   of   UUin,    from   Lara   of   the 

*  Borbar-duthu!,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  bro- 
ther of  that  Colc-ulla,  who  is  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  againft  Cormac  king  of  Ire- 
land. Borbar-duthul  feems  to  have  retained  all  the  pre- 
judice of  his  family  againfl  the  fucceffion  of  the  poflerity 
of  Conar,  on  the  Irifh  throne.  From  this  fhort  epifode 
we  learn  fome  fa£ts  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  times.  It  appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invad- 
ed Irclnnd,  he  was  only  oppofcd  by  the  Cael,  who  pof- 
fefTed  Ulfter,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland.  Calmar,  the 
fon  of  Matha,  whofe  gallant  behaviour  and  death  are  re- 
lated in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  only  chief  of 
the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael,  or  Irifli 
Caledonians,  during  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The  in- 
decent joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  exprefTed,  upon  the  death 
of  Calmar,  is  well  fuited  with  that  fpirit  of  revenge,  which 
fubfiflcd,  univerfally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal 
fyftem  was  eflablifhed.— It  would  appear  that  fome  perfon 
had  carried  to  Borbar-duthul  that  weapon,  with  which,  it 
was  pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 

{^  reams. 
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ftreams. — Often  did  he  feel,  with  his  hands,  tlie 
ftecl  which,  they  faid,  had  pierced  his  foe.  He 
felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes 
had  failed. — Yet  was  the  king  a  fun  to  his 
friends;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls:  he  loved  the 
fons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like 
the  awful  memory  of  ghofts,  whofc  prefence 
was  terrible,  but  they  blew  the  ftorm  away. — 
Now  let  the  voices  *  of  Erin  raife  the  foul  of  tlie 
king;  he  that  fhone  when  war  was  dark,  and 
laid  tlie  mighty  low. — Fonar,  from  that  grey- 
browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times : 
pour  it  on  wide-fkirted  Erin,  as  it  fettles  round. 

To  me,  faid  Cathmor,  no  fong  Hiall  rife :  nor 
Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty 
there  are  laid  low.  Difturb  not  their  milling 
ghofts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the  found  of 
Erin's  fong.  1  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when 
lie  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morning  we 
pour  our  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wakened 
on  his  echoing  hill. 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds, 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep-roll- 
ed Into   the  field  of  niglit,    they    fpread  their 

*  Tlje  voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  expreflion  for  the  bards 
©f  Ireland. 

L   2  hum- 
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humming  tribes:     Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  in- 
tervals, each  *  bard  fat   down    with  his   harp. 

*  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  their 
bards  attending  them,  in  the  field,  in  the  days  of  Offianj 
and  thefe  bards,  in  proporucn  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bardi  in  their 
train.  Upon  folemn  occauono,  all  the  bards,  in  the  army, 
would  join  in  one  chorus;  either  when  they  celebrated 
their  viflories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  perfon,  worthy 
and  renowned,  flain  in  the  war.  The  words  were  of  the 
compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  retained  by  the  king  him- 
felf,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high  office  on  account 
of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  perfons  of  the 
bards  Were  facred,  ai^.d  the  emoluments  of  their  office  con- 
fiderable,  the  order,  in  fucceeding  times,  became  very 
numerous  and  infolent.  It  would  appear,  that,  after  the 
introduclion  of  Chriftianity,  fome  ferved  in'  the  double 
capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  Chltre^  which  is, 
probably,  derived  from  the  latin  Clericus.  The  Chlere, 
be  their  name  derived  from  what  it  will,  became,  at  laf^, 
a  public  nuifance  j  for,  taking  advantage  of  their  facred 
charadler,  they  went  about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  at 
difcretion,  in  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs;  till  another  party, 
of  the  fame  order,  drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of  fatire. 
Some  of  the  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe  worthy  poetical 
combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition,  and  fnew  how 
much  the  bards,  at  laft,  abufed  the  privileges,  which  the 
admiration  of  their  coantrymen  had  conferred  on  the  order, 
—It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to 
retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  away  thofe  privileges 
which  they  were  no  longer  wortliy  to  enjoy.  Their  indo- 
lence, and  difpofition  to  lampoon,  extinguifbed  all  the 
poetical  fervour,  which  diflinguifned  their  predeceflbrs, 
and  makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  extin£lion  of  the  order. 

They 
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TJiey  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing : 
each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  —  Before  a  burn- 
ing oak  Sul-malla  touched,  at  times,  the  harp. 
She  touched  the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the 
breezes  in  her  hair. — In  darknefs  near,  lay  the 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam 
of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him  j  he  faw  the  maid, 
but  was  not  feen.  His  foul  poured  forth,  in 
fccret,  when  he  beheld  her  tearful  eye. — But 
battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. 

Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fhe  liilened 
whether  the  warriors  flcpt.  Her  foul  was  up  5 
ihe  longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong. 
— The  field  is  filcnt.  On  their  wings,  the  blafts 
of  night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceafed;  and 
meteors  came,  red-winding  with  tl?eir  gh6fis. — 
The  fky  grevy  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were 
blended  with  the  clouds.  Bat  hecdlcfs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  over  the  decaying  flame. 
Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of 
Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  harp  between. 

*  Clun-galo  came;  fhe  mified  the  maid. — 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?  Hunters,  from 

the 

*  Clun-galo,  white  knee,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  re- 
prcfented,  as  miffing  her  daughter,  after  fhe  had  fled  with 

L  4  Cathmor. 
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the  mofTy  rock,  faw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair? — 
Are  her  fteps  on  graiTy  Lumon;  near  the  bed  of 
j-ocs  ? — Ah  me!  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall. 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ? 

*  Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  ccafe  ;  I  hear  tliee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to 
tlie  king,  whofe  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for 
whom  my  foul  is  up,  in  the  feafon  of  my  reft. 
— Dcep-bofom.ed  in  war  he  ftands,  he  beholds 
me  not  from  his  eloud. — Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla, 
doft  thou  not  look  forth  ? — I  dwell  in  darknefs 
here;  wide  over  me  flies  the  fhadowy  mifl. 
Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks :  look  thou  from 
thy  cloud,  O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul. — *     *     * 


Cathmor.  This  fong  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original. 
The  expreffive  cadences  of  the  meafure  are  inimitably  fuited 
to  the  fituation  oi  the  mind  of  Sul-malla. 

*  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queflions  of  her  mother. 
Towards  the  m.iddle  of  this  paragraph  fhe  calls  Cathmor 
the  fun  of  her  foul ^  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout. 
Thofe,  who  deliver  this  fong  dov/n  by  tradition,  Cay  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  original  lof}. — This  book  ends,  v»?c 
may  fuppofe,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  from 
the  dpcr.ing  of  the  poem. 
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ARGUMENT    to    Bock    YII. 

This  book  begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes  a 
kind  of  mift,  whicli  rofc,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of 
Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  during  the  interval  between  their  deceafe  and  the 
funeral  fong.  The  appearance  of  the  ghoft  of  Fillan 
above  the  cive  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to 
Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  flrikes  the 
fliield  of  Trenmor,  which  v/as  an  infallible  fign  of  his 
appearing  in  arms  himfelf.  The  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  found  of  the  (hie'd.  Sul-malla,  ftarting  from  fleep, 
awakes  Cathmor.  Their  aftefSting  difcourfe.  She  in- 
fifts  with  him,  to  fue  for  peace  ;  he  refulves  to  continue 
the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an  old  Druid, 
until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fhould  be  over.  He 
awakes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his{l:^ield,  Thefhield 
defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor, 
relates  the  firl!:  fettlement  of  theFirbolgin  Ireland,  un- 
der their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul-malla 
retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona.  A  Lyric  fong  concludes 
the  book. 


(    '55    ) 
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*  XT'  ROM  the  wood-fkirted  waters  of  Lego, 

JL      afccnd,  at  times,  grey-bofomed   mifts, 

when  the   gates  of  the  weft   are  clofed   on   the 

fun's  eagle-eye,     Wide,  over  Lara's  ftream,  is 

poured 

*  No  poet  departs  lefs  from  his  fubje£l  than  Offian. 
No  far-fetched  ornaments  are  introduced  ;  the  epifodes  rife 
from,  and  are  indeed  eiTential  to,  the  ftory  of  the  poem. 
Even  his  lyric  fongs,  where  he  moft  indulges  the  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  naturally  fpring  from  his  fubje6t.  Their 
propriety  and  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the  poem,  (hew 
that  the  Celtic  bard  was  guided  by  judgment,  amidft  the 
wildeft  flights  of  imagination.  It  is  a  common  fuppofi- 
tion  among  mankind,  that  a  genius  for  poetry  and  found 
fenfefeldom  center  in  the  fame  perfon.  Theobfervationis 
f^r  from  being  juft  j  for  true  genius  and  judgment  muft 

be 
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poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep :  tlie  moon. 

folds. 
With 


like  a  dim  fhiek-I,  is  fwimming  thro'   its  folds. 


be  inCcparable.  The  wild  flights  of  fancy,  without  the 
guidance  of  judgment,  are,  as  Horace  obferves,  like  the 
dreams  of  a  fick  man,  irkfome  and  confufed.  Fools  can 
never  write  good  poem.-.  A  warm  imagination,  it  is  true, 
domineers  over  a  common  portion  of  fenfc  ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  fo  few  have  fuccceded  in  the  poetical  way.  But  when 
an  uncommon  flrength  of  judgment,  and  a  glowing  fancy, 
are  prop^'rly  tempered  together,  they,  and  they  only,  pro- 
duce genuine  poetry. 

The  prefent  book  is  not  the  lead  interefting  part  of 
Temora.  The  awful  images,  with  which  it  opens,  are 
calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  folemn  fcenes  which 
are  to  follow.  Oflian,  always,  throws  an  air  of  confe- 
quence  on  every  circumftance  which  relates  to  Fingal. 
The  very  found  of  his  fhield  produces  extraordinary  efFe£ls ; 
and  thefe  are  heightened,  one  above  another,  in  a  beau- 
tiful climax.  T  hz  diftrefs  of  Sul-malla,  and  her  con- 
ference with  Cathmor,  are  very  affecting.  The  defcription 
of  his  ihield  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  ;  and  is  a  proof 
of  the  early  knowledge  of  navigation  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Offinn,  in  fhort,  through- 
out this  book,  is  often  fublime,  and  always  pathetic. 

Lego,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Oflian,  was  a  lake,  in 
Connaijght,  in  which  the  river  I.ara  emptied  irfelf.  On 
the  banks  of  this  lake  dwelt  Branno,  the  father-in-law  of 
Ollian,  whom  the  poet  often  vifited  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Evir-allin.  This  circumftance,  perhaps,  occafioned 
the  partiality,  with  which  he  always  mentions  Lego  and 
Lara;  and  accounts  for  his  drawing  fo  many  of  his  ima- 
ges from  them.     The  fignification    of  Leigo,  i^,  the  lake 
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With  this,  clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fuddcn 
geftures  on  the  wind,  whon  they  ftride,  from 
blalt  to  blaft,  along  thedufky  face  of  the  night. 
Often,  blended  with  the  gale,  to  fome  warrior's 
grave,  they  roll  themift,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his 
ghoft,  until  the  fong-:  arlfe. 

A  souxD  came  from  the  dcfart ;  the  rufiiing 
courfc  of  Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  deep 
mlft  on  Fillan,  at  blue-winding  I>ubar. — Dark 
and  mournful  fat  the  glioft,  bending  in  his  grey 
ridge  of  fn-^oak.  The  blaft,  at  times,  rolled 
him  together  :  but  the  lovely  form  returne4 
again.  It  returned  with  flow-bending  eyes :  and 
dark  winding  of  locks  of  r»ift. 

cf  dlf  afe,  probably  fo  called,  on  account  of  the  morafTes 
which  furrounded  it. 

As  the  mift,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lege-,  orcafion- 
ed  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned,  as  here,  that  it  was 
therefidenceof  theghofts  of  thedcceafed,  during  the  interval 
between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral 
elegy  over  their  tombs;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without 
that  ceremony  was  performed,  for  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
to  mix  with  their  anceflors,  /.;  their  airy  halis.  It  was  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fpirit  of  the  reared  relation  to  the  deceafed, 
to  take  the  mifl  of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We 
find  here  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firfl  king  of 
Ireland,  according  to  Oflian,  performing  this  office  for 
Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cauie  of  the  family  of  Conar,  that 
that  hero  was  killed.  The  defcription  of  the  appearance 
of  the  ghofl  is  pidurefque  and  folemn,  impcfing  a  ftiil 
attention  to  the  fpeech  that  follows  it,  which,  with  great 
pr      •  ty,  is  fhoit  and  awful. 

It 
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It  is  *  dark.  The  Heeping  hoft  were  ftill, 
in  the  fklrts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on 
the  hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  hii 
Ihicld.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  in  fleep  j  the 
voice  of  Fillan  came.  *'  Sleeps  the  hulhand  of 
Clatho?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft? 
Am  1  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs  j  lonely  in 
the  feafon  of  dreams  ?" 

^■^  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Oflian  takes  great  delight 
in  defcribing  night-fcenes.  This,  in  fome  meafure,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  melancholy  difpofition,  which  delight- 
ed to  dwell  upon  i'olcmn  objects.  Even  other  poets,  of  a 
lefs  ferious  turn  than  Offian,  have  beft  fucceeded  in  de- 
fcriptions  of  this  fort.  Solemn  fcenes  make  the  moft 
Jafting  impreflions  on  the  imagination  i  gay  and  light  ob- 
)c6ls  only  couch  the  furface  of  the  loul,  and  vanifli.  The 
human  mind  is  naturally  ferious :  levity  and  chearfulnefs 
may  be  amiable,  but  they  are  too  often  the  characSleriftics 
of  weaknefs  of  judgment,  and  a  deplorable  fhallownefs  of 
foul. — The  night-deicriptions  of  Offian  were  in  high  repute 
among  fucceedmg  bards.  One  of  them  delivered  a  fenti- 
nient,  in  a  dillich,  more  favourable  to  his  tafte  for  poetry, 
than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  I  fhall  here  give  a 
tianflation  of  it. 

<-'  More  pleafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark-ftream- 
ing  from  Offian's  harp;  more  pleafant  it  is  to  me,  than  a 
Vv-hite-bofomed  dvvelier  between  my  arms  ;  than  a  fair- 
handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Tho'  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfactory  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he 
was  v.-J^^/c^  when  he  wrote  the  diftich.  He  lived  (in  what 
age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifles,  and  his  name 
V/aj  Tuiloch  Ciabh-glas,  or  Turloch  of  the  g-ey  Iccks. 

Why 
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Why  art  thou  in  the  midft  of  my  dreams, 
faid  Fingal,  as,  fudden,  he  rofe  ?  Can  I  forget 
thee,  my  fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field? 
Not  fuch,  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  come  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arms.  They  are  not 
there  a  beam  of  lightening,  which  is  feen,  and 
is  then  no  more. — I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan, 
and  my  wrath  begins  to  rife. . 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  ftruck 
the   deeply-founding   fhield:    his  fhield  *  that 

*  Succeeding  bards  have  recorded  many  fables,  con- 
cerning this  wonderful  fhield.  They  fay,  that  Fingal,  in 
one  of  his  expeditions  into  Scandinavia,  met,  in  one  of 
theiflands  of  Juteland,  with  Luno,  a  celebrated  magician. 
This  Luno  was  the  Vulcan  of  the  north,  and  had  made 
compleat  fuits  of  armour  for  many  of  the  heroes  of  Scan- 
dinavia. One  difagreeable  circumftance  was,  that  every 
perfon  who  wanted  to  employ  Luno  to  make  armour  for 
him,  was  obliged  to  overcome  him,  at  his  own  magic  art. 
— Fingal,  unskilled  in  fpells  or  enchantments,  effecfled 
with  dint  of  prowefs,  what  others  failed  in,  with  all  their 
fupernatural  art.  When  Luno  demanded  a  trial  of  fkill 
from  Fingal,  the  king  drew  his  fvvord,  cut  off  the  fkirts 
of  the  magician's  robe,  and  obliged  him,  bare  as  he  was, 
to  fly  before  him.  Fingal  purfued,  but  Luno,  coming  to 
the  fea,  by  his  magic  art,  walked  upon  the  waves.  Fin- 
gal purfued  him  in  his  (liip,  and,  after  a  chace  of  ten  days, 
came  up  with  him,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  and  obliged  him  to 
ere(ft  a  furnace,  and  make  him  this  fhield,  and  his  famous 
fword,  poetically  called,  the  fon  of  Luno. — Such  are  the 
ftrange  ficiions  which  the  modern  Scotch  and  Irifh  bards 
have  formed  on  the  original  of  Offian. 

hun?: 
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hung  high  In  night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war !  — 
Ghofts  fled  on  every  fide,  and  rolled  their 
gathered  forms  on  the  wind. — Thrice  from  the 
winding  vale  arofc  the  voices  of  death.  The 
harps  *  of  the  bards,  untouched,  found  mourn- 
ful over  the  hill. 

He  ftruck  again  the  iTiIeld:  battles  rofe  in  the 
dreams  of  his  hofl.  The  wide-tumbling  ftrlfe 
is  gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-lhlelded 
kings  defcend  to  vf  ar.  Backward-looknig  armies 
fly;  and  might}'  deeds  arc  half-hid,  in  the  bright 
gleams  of  fleel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe ;  deer  flartcd 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of 
fowl  are  heard,  In  the  defart,  as  each  flew, 
frighted,  on  his  blafl. — The  fons  of  Aibion  half- 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned,  the 
harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family, 
emitted  melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed,  to  ufe 
Offian's  expreffion,  to  the  light  touch  of  ghojls  ;  who  were 
fuppofed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events.  The  fame 
opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular 
found  was  calltd,  the  ivarning  voice  >f  the  dead.  The  voice 
of  deaths^  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fcntence,  was  of  a 
different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  at- 
tendant fpirit,  who  afl'umed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the 
night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared,  to  fome,  in  the 
attitude,  in  which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The  voicLS 
OF  DEATH  were  the  foreboding  fkrieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 

rofe 
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tofe,  and  half-alTumed  their  fpears. — But  filence 
rolled  back  on  the  hoft  :  they  knew  the  Ihield  of 
the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes :  the  field 
was  dark  and  llill. 

*  No  lleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed 
daughter   of   Conmor !     Sul-malla     heard    the 

dreadful 

*  A  bard,  fevcral  nges  more  modern  than  Oflian,  was 
fo  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  this  pafTage,  as  to  give  a  clofe 
imitation  of  it,  in  a  poem,  concerning  the   great   a6lionJ 
of  Keneth  Mac-Alpinj  king  of  Scotland,  againft  the  Pi6ts. 
As  the  poem   is  long,  I  fliall  only  give  here  the  ftory  of 
it,  with  a  tranflation  of  that  paragraph,  which  bears  tha 
neareft  refemblance  to  the  pafTage  of  Temora  juft  now 
before  me.     When  Keneth  was  making  preparations  for 
that  war,  which  terminated  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pic- 
tifh  kingdom,   Flathal,    his  fifler,    had    demanded    per- 
miflion  from  him,  of  attending  him  in  the  expedition;  in 
order  to  have  a  fhare  in   revenging  the  death  of  her  father 
Alpin,  who  had  been  barbaroufly  murdered  by  the  Pifls. 
The  king,  the'  he,  perhaps,  approved  of  the  gsllant  dif- 
pofition  of  his  fifter,  refufed,  on   account   of  her  fex,  to 
grant  her  requefl.     The  heroine,  however,  dreiled   her- 
feif  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior ;  and,  in  that  difgui^e, 
attended  the  army,  and  performed  m,any  gallant  exploits- 
On  the  night  preceding  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Pidts^ 
Keneth,  as  was  the  cuftom  among  the  kings  of  Scots,  re- 
tired to  a  hill,  without  the  verge  of  the  camp,  to  meditate 
on  the  difpofitions  he  was  to  make  in  the  approaching  bat- 
tle.    Flathal,  who   was   anxious  about  the  fafetv  of  her 
brother,  went,  privately,  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  rock, 
and  kept  watch  there  to  prevent  his  being  furprized  by  the 

ertemy. Keneth  fell  afleep,  in  his  arms;   and  Flathal 

obferved  abody  of  the  Picls  furroundingche  h:li,v,'hereon  the 

M  king 
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dreadful  llilcld,  and  rofc,  amidfl  the  night.— 
Her  ftcps  arc  towards  the  king  of  Atha. — Can 
danger  ihake  his  daring  foul !  In  doubt,  fhe 
Hands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  with 
all  its  ftars. 

Agai.v  the  fhlcid  rcfounds !— She  rullied.— 
She  ftopt. — Her  voice  half-rofc.     It  failed. — She 

king  lay. — The  fequel  of  the  ftory  may  be  gathered  from 
the  words  of  the  bard. 

'*  Her  eyes,  like  ftars,  roll  over  the  plain.  She  tremb- 
led for  Alpin's  race.  She  faw  the  gleaming  foe.  Her 
fleps  arofe :  {lie  llcpt. — "  Why  fhould  he  know  of  Fla- 
thal  ?  he  the  king  of  men  ! — But  hark!  the  found  is  high.. 
— It  is  but  the  wind  of  night,  lone-whiflling  in  my  locks. 
—I  hear  the  echoing  fliields !" — Her  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand.  The  lofty  rock  refounds. — He  rofc,  a  gathered 
cloud. 

*'  Who  wakes  Gonad  of  Albion,  in  the  midft  of  hi» 
fecret  hill  ?  I  heard  the  foft  voice  of  Flathal.  Why,  maid, 
doft  thou  fiiine  in  war?  The  daughters  roll  their  blue 
eyes,  by  the  ftreams.     No  field  of  blood  is  theirs. 

"  Alpin  of  Albion  was  mine,  the  father  of  Flathal  of 
harps.  He  is  low,  mighty  Gonad,  and  my  foul  is  fire. 
Could  Flathal,  by  the  fecret  ftream,  behold  the  blood  of 
her  foes  ?  I  am  a  young  eagle,  on  Dura,  king  of  Drum- 
albin  of  winds." — 

In  the  feque!  of  the  piece,  the  bard  does  not  imitate  CW- 
fian,  and  his  poem  is  fo  much  the  worfe  for  it. — Keneth, 
with  his  fifter's  afliftance,  forced  his  way  thro'  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  rejoined  his  own  army.  The 
bard  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Scotch  tribes,  as  thev 
marched  to  battle;  but,  as  he  did  not  live  near  the  time  of 
Keneth,  his  accounts  are  to  be  little  depended  on. 

faw 
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faw  lilm,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  hea- 
ven's fire.  She  faw  hhii  dim  in  his  locks,  that 
rofe   to  nightly  wind.  —  Away,    for   fear,    fhc 

turned  her  fteps. "  Why  fhould  the  king  of 

Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  reft, 
daughter  of  Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rung  the  lliicld.  Sul-malli 
ftarts.  Her  hehnet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's 
rock,  as  over  it  rolled  the  fteel. — Burfting  from 
the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  be- 
neath his  tree.  He  faw  the  form  of  the  maid., 
above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar,  with 
twinkling  beam,  looked  down  thro'  her  float- 
ing hair. 

*  Who  comes  thro*  night  to  Cathmor,  In  the 
dark  feafon  of  his  dreams?  Bring'ft  thou  ought 
of  war?  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night? — Stand'ft 
thou  before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old,?  A 
voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of 
Erin's  danger? 

*  The  rapid  manner  of  OfHan  does  not  often  allow  him 
to  mark  the  fpeeches  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who 
fpeak  them.  To  prevent  the  obfcurity,  which  this  might 
occafion,  I  have,  fometimes,  ufed  the  freedom  to  do  it  in 
the  tranflation.  In  the  prelent  dialogue  between  Cathmor 
and  Sul-malla,  the  fpeeches  are  fo  much  marked  with  the 
chara£lers  of  the  fpeakers,  that  no  interpolation  is  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguilh  them  from  one  another. 

M  2  Nor 
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Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from 
folded  cloud  :  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of 
Erin.  Dolt  thou  hear  that  found?  If  is  not  the 
feeble,  king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on 
night. 

Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns;  to  Cathmor 
they  are  the  found  of  harps*  My  joy  is  great, 
voice  of  night,  and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts. 
This  is  the  mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by 
night  i  when  they  light  their  daring,  fouls,  th« 
fons  of  mighty  deeds !  The  feeble  dwell  alone, 
in  the  valley  of  the  breeze;  where  mifts  lift 
their  morning  ikirts,  from  the  blue-winding 
ftreams. 

Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they, 
the  fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  battle  J  in  their  diflant  lands.  Yet  dc^ 
lights  not  my  foul,  in  the  figns  of  death  ! — He  *, 
who  never  yields,  comes  forth  :  Av/ake  the  bard 
of  peace  \ 

*  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  always 
bcfiowed  on  h'un  in  tradition,  Fion-ghal r.a  bug'i\  Fingai; 
CF  VICTORIES.  In  a  poem,  juft  now  in  my  hands,  which 
celebrates  Come  of  the  great  actions  of  Arthur  the  famous 
Briiiih  hi  ro,  that  appellation  is  often  bcftowed  on  liim.— - 
The  poem,  from  the  phrafeolo^y,  appears  to  be  ancient ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  tho'  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation 
from  ihe  VVdfh  langua^?. 
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Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  flood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a 
breeze,  on  his  foul,  and  waked  the  memory  of 
her  land ;  where  Ihe  dwelt  by  her  peaceful 
ftreanis,  before  he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 
Daughter  of  ftrangers,  hefaidj  (ihe  tremb- 
ling turned  away)  long  have  I  marked  in 
her  armour,  the  young  pine  of  Inis-huna. — 
But  my  foul,  I  fiid,  is  folded  in  a  florm.  \\'hy 
Ihould  that  beam  arife,  till  my  fteps  return  in 
peace?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefcncC;,  when 

thou  bidft  mc  to  fear  the  king?  The  time 

of  danger,  O  maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foulj 
for  tlien  it  fwclls,  a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls  mc 
on  tlie  fee. 

Brneath  the  mof^-covercd  rock  of  Lona, 
near  his  own  v/inding  ftreani ;  grey  in  his  locks 
of  age,  dv/ells  Clonmal  *  king  of  harps.  Above 
him  is  his  echoing  oak,  and  the  dun  bounding 
of  roes.     The  noife  f  of  our  ftrlfc  rcr^ches   his 

car, 

*  Claon-mal,  croshd  cye-hroic.  From  the  retired  !ifs 
of  this  perfon,  it  appears,  that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the 
Druids;  which  fuppofition  is  net,  at  all,  invalidated  by 
the  appellation  of  king  of  harps,  here  bellowed  on  him  j 
for  all  ap.ree  that  the  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Druids  originally. 

t   By  this  circumflance,  the  poet  infinuates,  that  the 

Valley  of  Lona  was  very  near  the  field  of  battle.     In  this 

M  3  indiredl 
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car,  as  lie  bends  in  the  thoughts  of  years. 
There  let  thy  reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  bat- 
tle ceafe.  Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the 
ikirts  of  the  evening  mift  that  rifes,  on  Lona, 
round  tlie  dwelling  of  my  love. 

A  LIGHT  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  ;  it  rofe 
kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face 
to  Cathmor  ;  her  locks  are  ftruggling  with  winds. 
Sooner  *  Ihall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from 

the 

indire<5l  manner  of  narration,  confifts  the  great  difference 
between  poetical  and  hiftorical  narration. 

*  In  after  ages,  the  allufions  of  the  bards,  to  particular 
pafTages  of  the  works  of  OfTian,  were  very  numerous.  I 
have  met  with  a  poem,  which  was  writ  three  centuries 
ago,  in  which  the  bard  recommends,  to  a  lady  of  his  own 
times,  the  behaviour  of  Sul-malla,  in  this  place.  The 
poem  has  little  to  recomm>.'nd  it,  excepting  the  paflage,  ot 
which  I  am  to  give  a  tranflation  here.  The  bards,  when 
they  alluded  to  the  works  of  Oflian,  fccm  to  have  caught 
fome  portion  of  his  fire :  upon  other  occafions  their 
compofitions  are  Httic  more  than  a  group  of  epithets  re- 
duced into  meafure.  Only  their  poems,  upon  martial 
fubjeds,  fall  under  this  cenfure.  Their  love  fonnets,  and 
pafloral  verfes,  are  far  from  wanting  their  beauties ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  thefe  depend  upon  a  certain  curiofafelicitas  of 
exprefiion  in  the  original  j  fo  that  they  would  appear 
greatly  to  their  difadvantage  in  another  language.  What 
the  modern  bards  are  moft  infupportable  in,  are  their 
naufeous  panegyrics  upon  their  patrons.  We  fee,  in  them, 
a  petty  tyrant,  whofe  name  was  never  heard,  beyond  the 
contraftcd  limits  of  his  own  valley,  talking  forth  in  all 
the  trappings  of  a  finiflied  hero.    From  their  frequent  al- 

lufionsa 
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theftream  of  his  roaring  wind,  when  lie  fees  tlie 
dun  prey,  before  him,  the  young  fons  of  the 

lufions,  however,  to  the  entertainments  which  he  gave,  and 
xh^Jirength  of  his  cupSy  we  may  eafily  guefs  from  whence 
proceeded  the  praife  of  an  indolent  and  effeminate  race  of 
men:  for  the  bards,  from  the  great  court  paid,  originally, 
to  their  order,  T)?came,  at  laft,  the  mofl;  flagitious  and 
difj.irited  of  all  mortals.  Their  compofitions  therefore,  on 
this  fide  of  a  certain  period,  are  dull  and  trivial  to  the 
higheft  degree.  By  lavifhing  their  praifes  upon  unworthy 
objeds,  their  panegyricks  became  common  and  little  re- 
garded ;  they  were  thruft  out  of  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs, 
and  wandered  about,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  poet  and  harper.  Galled  vi'ith  his  ufage,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  fatire  and  lampoon,  fo  that  the 
compofitions  of  the  bards,  fqr  more  than  a  century  back, 
are  almofl  altogether  of  the  farcaHical  kind.  In  this  they 
fucceeded  well  ;  for  as  there  is  no  language  more  copious 
than  the  Galic,  fo  there  is  fcarcely  any  equally  adapted  to 
thofe  quaint  turns  of  expreflion  which  belong  to  fatire  — • 
Tho'  the  chiefs  difregarded  the  lampoons  of  the  bards,  the 
vulgar,  out  of  mere  fear,  received  them  into  their  habita- 
tions, entertained  them,as  well  as  their  circumftances  would 
allow,  and  kept  exifting,  for  fome  years,  an  order,  which, 
t>y  their  own  mifmanagement,  had  defervedly  fallen  into 
contempt. 

To  return  to  the  old  poem,  which  gave  occafion  to  this 
note.  It  is  an  addrefs  to  the  wife  of  a  chief,  upon  the 
departure  of  her  huiband  to  war.  The  paflage,  which  al- 
ludes to  Sul-malla,  is  this: 

*'  Why  art  thou  mournful  on  rocks ;  or  lifting  thine  eyes 
on  waves?  His  (hip  has  bounded  towards  battle.  His  joy 
is  in  the  murmur  of  fields.  Look  to  the  beams  of  old,  to 
the  virgins  of  O/Tian  of  harps.  SuJ-malla  keeps  not  her 
eagle,  from  the  field  of  blood.  She  would  not  tear  her 
eagle,  from  the  founding  courfe  of  renown.'* 

M  4  tound- 
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bounding  roc,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turn- 
ed from  the  itrife  of  renown. Soon  may  I 

fee  thee,  warrior,  from  the  ficlrts  of  the  evening 
mift,  when  it  is  rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of 
the  ftreams.  While  yet  thou  art  diftant  far, 
ftrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the  fhield,  that  joy  may 
return  to  my  darknedfoul,  as  I  lean  on  the  molTy 

rock.     But  if  thou  lliould  fail 1  am  in  the 

Jand  of  flrangcrsi — O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy 
<:loud,   to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna. 

YouxG  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon^ 
why  dofl;  thou  lliake  in  the  ftorm  ?  Often  has 
Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly-rolling  wars. 
The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  mc  ;  they 
have  often  bounded  from  my  fhield.  I  have 
rifen  brightned  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from 
a  flormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from 
thy  vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then 
might  the  foe  cfcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old, 
Thj:y  told  to  Son-mor  ■*,  .of  Clunar  ■f,  flain 
by  Cormac   the  giver   of  fhells.      Three  days 

dai^i.- 
*  SCn-mor,  tail  handfome  wan.  He  was  the  father 
fif  Borbar-duthul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to 
Cathmor  liimfelf.  The  propriety  of  this  epifode  is 
evident.  But,  tho'  it  appears  here  to  be  only  introduced 
as  an  example  to  Sul-malla  ;  the  poet  probably  had  another 
defign  in  view,  which  was  further  to  illuflrate  the  antiquity 
pf  the  quarrel  between  the  Firbolg  and  Cae'. 

f  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  fidd.     This  chief  was  killed  in 
baule  by  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  kipgof  Ireland,  the  father 
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jdarkned  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  falL — His 
fpoufe  beheld  the  filcnt  king,  and  forefaw  his 
fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret, 
to  attend  her  blue-fhielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt 
darknefs,  at  Atha,  when  the  warrior  moved  to 
his  fields. — From  their  hundred  ft  reams,  by 
night,  poured  down  thefons  of  Alnecma,  They 
had  heard  the  Ihiield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage 
arofe.  In  clanging  arms,  they  moved  along^ 
towards  Ullln  the  land  of  groves.  Son-mor 
ftruck  his  lliield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the 
war. 

Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin*,  over  the 
fireamy  hills.  Sjie  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
when  they  croffed  the  vale  bplow.  Her  fteps 
were  ftatcly  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the 
jnoiTy  hill. — She  feared  to  approach  the  king, 
who  left  her  in  Atha  of  hinds.  But  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rofe  ;  when  hofi:  was  rolled  on  hoftj 
when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  heaven  \n 
clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-allin  j 
for  Ihe  trembled  for  her  king.— He  ftopt  the 
rulliing  ftrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes. — The 
foe  fled  by  night  j  Clunar  flept  without  his  blood  j 

of  Rofcrana,  the  firft  v/ife  of  Flngal.     Tlie  flory  is  al' 
|uded  to  in  other  poems. 

*  Sui!=alluinj  ImHtlful  gys^  th?  wife  of  Sonrmor, 

the 
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the  blood  which   Ought  to  be  poured  upon  the 
warrior's  tomb. 

Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  dark  and  flow.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by  her 
grey  ftreams,  with  her  teayfe^  eyes.  Often  did 
fhe  look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  his 
thoughts.  But  fhe  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and 
turned  her  lone  fteps  away. — Battles  rofe,  like  a 
tcmpeftj,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his  foul.  He 
beheld,  with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the 
white  rlfmg  of  her  hands  on  the  harp. 

*  In  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to 
where  his  flilcld  liung,  high,  in  night :  high  on 

a 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjeci.  The  dcfcriptlon  of 
the  fliield  of  Cathmor  is  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  progrefs  of  arts  in  thofe  early  times. 
ThoCe  who  draw  their  ideas  of  remote  antiquity  from  their 
obfervations  on  the  manners  of  modern  favage  nations,  will 
have  no  high  opinion  of  the  workmanfhip  of  Cathmor's 
fliield.  To  remove  fome  part  of  their  prejudice,  I  fliall 
only  obfervcj  that  the  Belgas  of  Britain,  who  were  the 
anceflors  of  the  Firbolg,  were  a  commercial  people ;  and 
commerce,  we  might  prove,  from  many  fhining  examples 
of  our  own  times,  is  the  proper  inlet  of  arts  and  fciences, 
and  all  that  exalts  the  human  mind.  To  avoid  multiply- 
ing notes,  I  fhall  give  here  the  fignification  of  the  nameq 
of  the  flars,  engraved  on  the  fhield.  Ccan-mathon,  heaj 
ef  the  hear.  Cal-derna,  Jlant  and  foarp  beam,  Ul-oicho, 
Tukr  of  night.  Cathlin,  beam  of  the  wave,  Reul-duraths 
'fiar  of  the  fwiHght.     Bertbin,  fre  of  the  hill,     Tonthcna, 

mttecT 
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a  mofTy  bough,  over  Lubar's  fh-eamy  roar. 
Seven  boffes  rofe  on  the  fhield  j  the  feven  voices 
of  the  king,  M'hich  his  v/arriors  received,  from 
the  wind,  and  marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night ;  Can- 
mathon  with  beams  unlliorn  ;  Col-derna  rifmg 
from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mifl ;  and  the 
foft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  op  a  rock. 
Fair-gleaming  on  its  own  blue  wave,  Reldurath 
half-fmks  its  weftern  light.  The  red  eye  of 
Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  ilovy- 
moving  hunter,  as  he  returns,  through  Ihowery 
night,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  bounding  roe. — 
Wide,  in  the  midft,  arofe  the  cloudlefs  beams 
of  Tpn-thc'na  j  Ton-thena  which  looked,  by 
night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea-tolTed  Larthon : 
Larthon,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race,  who  tra- 
velled on  the  winds  *. — : — White-bofomed  fpread 
the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  ftreamy  Inisfail ; 
dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its  fkirts 
of  mill:.     The  winds  were  changeful  in  heaven, 

meteor  of  the  waves,  Thefe  etymologies,  excepting  that 
of  Cean-mathon,  are  pretty  exaft.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo 
certain  3  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Firbolg  had 
diftinguiftied  a  conftellation,  fo  very  early  as  the  days  of 
iLarthon,  by  the  name  of  the  bear. 

*  To  travel  en  the  ivinds^  a  poetical  exprefllon  for  faiU 
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and  rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave. — Then  rofc 
tlie  ficry-liaired  Ton-thena,  and  laughed  from 
her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  *  rejoiced  at  the 
guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  the  tumb- 
ling waters. 

Be- 

*  Lartbon  is  compounded  of  Lear^  Tea,  and  tho^  wave. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  firft  colony  of 
the  Firbolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 
knov.^ledge  in  navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  flill 
extant,  concerning  this  hero.  The  author  of  it,  probably, 
took  the  hint  from  the  epifode  in  this  book,  relating  to  the 
firft  difcovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds  with 
thofc  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which  dif- 
tinguifli  the  compofitions  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards.  Thq 
defcriptions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  proportion- 
able to  the  magnitude  of  the  pcrfons  introduced  ;  but» 
being  unnatural,  they  are  infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the 
bard  kept  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  hh  genius  was 
far  from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his  poem 
is  not  deftitute  of  merit  j  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it,  that 
I  think  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  reader. 

*'  Who  firfl  fent  the  black  (hip,  thro'  ocean,  like 
a  whale  thro'  the  burfling  of  foam  ? — Look,  from  thy 
darknefs,  on  Cronath,  Offian  of  the  harps  of  old  !— Send 
thy  light  on  the  blue  rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold 

the  king 1  fee  him  dark  in  hi?  own  fliell  of  oak  I  fea- 

toifed  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  fire. — It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind 
of  thy  fails ;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But  the 
filent  green  ifle  is  before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are  tall 
as  woody  Lumon  j  Lumon  which  fends,  from  its  top,  a 
thoufand  ftreams,  white- wandering  down  its  fides." — 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to 
jranilate  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of 

his 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  awaked 
that  voice  which  awakes  the  bards.  The^ 
came,  dark-winding,  from  evei*y  fide  ;  each, 
with  the  found  of  his  harp.  Before  them  re- 
joiced the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day  of 
the  fun  i  when  he  hears,  far-rolling  around, 
the  murmur  of  molTy  fireams ;  flreams  that 
burft,  in  the  defert,  from  tlie  rock  of  roes. 

Why,  fald  Fonar,  hear  we  the  voice  of  the 
king,  in  the  fcafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the  dim 
forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Perhaps  they  ftahd  on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  fong  ;  often  they  come  to  the  fields 
where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear. — Or  fliall 
©ur  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more  j  lie  that  confumed  the  field,  from  Moma 
©f  the  groves  ? 

Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of 
other  times.  Fligh  Ihall  his  tomb  rife,  on  MoL- 
lena,  the  dwelling  of  renov/n.  But,  now,  roll 
back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  :  to 
the  years  when  firft  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's 
waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Catlimcr  is  the 
remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon.~-Lu- 


h'is  defcription   of  the  Iriili   giants   betrays  his  want  of 
judgmeor. 
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men  the  land  of  ftreams,  t]ie  dwelling  of  whitc- 
bofonied  maids. 

*  LuMo^'  of  foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on 
Fonar's  foul !  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the 
rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is 
feen  from  thy  furze;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy 
head  J  for  he  fees,  at  times,  the  hound,  on  the 
half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the 
ffeps  of  maids;  the  white-armed  daughters  of 
the  bow:  tliey  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill, 
from  amidft  their  wandering  locks. — Not  there 
is  the  ftride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna. 
He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in 
Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut 
from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The 
maids  turn  tlieir  eyes  away,  left  the  king  ihould 
be  lowly-laid ;  for  never  had  they  feen  a  fhip, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix 
with  the  mift  of  ocean.     Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in 

*  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was 
a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refidence  of  Sul-malla.  This 
cpifode  has  an  immediate  connedlion  with  what  is  faid  of 
J.arthon,  in  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  (hield.  We 
have  there  hinted  to  us  only  Larthon's  firft  voyage  to  Ire- 
land ;  here  his  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  and  a  curious 
defciiption  of  his  invention  of  fhip-building.  This  con- 
cife,  but  exprefllve,  cpifode  has  been  much  admired  in  the 
original.  Its  brevity  is  remarkably  fuited  to  the  hurry  qt 
the  occafion. 

linoakj 
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fmoak;  but  dark-fklrted  night  came  down* 
The  fons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery  haired 
Ton-thena  rofe.  Cuibin's  bay  received  the  fhip, 
in  the  bofoni  of  its  echoing  woods.  There, 
iffued  a  ftrcam,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  5 
where  fpirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half- 
iiniflied  forms. 

Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon:  he  faw  feven 
fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- 
formed  words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to 
come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons 
of  future  days.  They  led  their  hofts,  along  the 
field,  like  ridges  of  mift,  which  winds  pour,  in 
autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. ' 

Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
foft  found  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the 
roes  of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor  did 
he  forget  green-headed  Lumon;  he  often  bound-' 
ed  over  his  feas,  to  where  white-handed  Flathalf* 
looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  thq 
foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul. 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  eaft.  The  mifiy 
lieads  of  the  mountains  rofe.  Valleys  Ihew,  oa 
every  fide,  the  grey-winding  of  their  ftreams. 
His  hoft  heard  the  fl:iield  of  Cathmor :  at  once 

*  Samla,  apparitions,  fo  called  from  the  vifion  of  Lar- 
thon, concerning  his  pofterity, 

t  Flathal,  heavenfy,  exciuifitely  beautiful.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Larthon, 

they 
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they  rofe  around  j  like  a  crov/ded  fea,  when  firft 
it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know 
not  whither  to  roll;  they  lift  their  troubled 
heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona 
of  the  ftreams.  She  went — and  often  turned ; 
her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  wlien  Ihe 
came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly  covered  Lena's 
vale:  flie  looked,  from  her  burfting  foul,  on  the 
king;  and  funk,  at  once,  behind. 

*  Son  of  Alpin,  Urike  the  firing.  Is  there 
ought  of  joy  in  the  harp?  Pour  it  then,  on  the 
foul  of  Offian  :  it  is  folded  in  mift. — I  hear  thee^ 
O  bard,  in  my  night.  But  ceaie  the  lightly- 
trembling  found.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to- 
Offian,  amidft  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that 
ihakefl:  thy  head  to  nightly  winds!  I  hear  no 
found  in  thee;  is  there  no  fpiril's  windy  ikirt 
now  ruftling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are  tlie  Iteps 
of  the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blafts;  when 
the  moon,  a  dun  fhield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled 
along  the  fky. 

*  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful pafiages  of  the  poem.  The  harmrny  and  variety  of 
its  verfification  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of  mufic  was 
confiderably  advanced  in  the  days  of"  Uflian.  See  the 
fpecimen  of  the  original. 

Ullin, 
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Ullin,  Carrll  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days 
of  old !     Let  me  hear  you,  in  the  darknefs  of 

Sehiia,  and  awake  the  foul  of  fongs.^*- 1  ]iear 

you  not,  yc  children  of  mufic,  in  what  hail  of 
the  clouds  is  your  reft?  Do  you  touch  th© 
fliadowy  liarp,  robed  with  morning  mift,  where 
the  fun  comes  founding  forth  froaa  his  green- 
headed  waves  ? 
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The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
comes  on.  Fingal,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place,  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at 
intervals,  thro'  the  mift,  which  covered  the  rock  of 
Cormul.  Tlie  defcent  of  the  king  is  defcribed.  He 
orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the 
valley  of  Cluna,  and  condudt,  from  thence,  to  the 
Caledonian  ^rmy,  Fefad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  tha 
^only  perfun  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft 
king  of  Ireland. — The  king  takes  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body 
of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns. — Cathmor 
a£rang,es  the  arftiy  of  the  Fir-bolg  in.  order  of  battle. 
The  appearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  confiidl  is 
<3efcribed.  The  anions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A 
ftorm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings 
engage,  m  a  Columo  of  mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubair. 
Their  attitude  and  conference  after  the  combat.  The 
death  of  Cathmor.— Fingal  refigns  /Zv  /pear  cf  Trm- 
mor  to  Oflian.     The  ceremonies  obferved  on  that  oc» 

cafion. The  fpirit  of  Cathmor  appears  to  Sul-malla, 

in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  forrovv. — Evening  corner 
on.  A  feaft  is  prepared. — The  coming  of  Ferad-arthq 
js  announced  by  the  fongs  of  a  hundred  bards.— rTh^ 
:!of^Sj  with  a  f^eech  of  Fingal, 


(     '8'    ) 
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*  A  S  when  the  wintry  winds  have  feized 
jL  Jk^  the  waves  of  the  mountain-lake,  have 
feized  them,  in  ftormy  night,  and  cloathcd 
them  over  with  ice  ;  white,  to  the  hunter's  ear- 
ly eye,  the  billows  ftill  feem  to  roil.     He  turns 

his 

*  In  the  courfe  of  my  notes,  I  have  made  it  more  my 
bufinefs  to  explain,  than  to  examine,  critically,  the  works 
of  OiTian.  The  firft  is  my  province,  as  the  perfon  beft 
acquainted  with  them,  the  fecond  falls  to  the  fnare  of 
others.  I  fliail,  however,  obferve,  that  all  the  precepts, 
which  Ariftotle  drew  from  Homer,  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  compofuion  of  a  Celtic  bard  j  nor  ought  the 
N  3  title 
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his  ear  to  the  found  of  each  unequal  ridge. 
But  each  is  filent,  gleaming,  ftrewn  with  boughs 

and 

title  of  the  latter  to  the  epop^ea  to  be  difputed,  even  if  he 
Ihould  differ  in  feme  circumrtances,  from  a  Greek  poet. 
— Some  allowance  fhould  be  made  for  the  different  man- 
ners of  nations.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Celtae 
was  extremely  difTimilar.  The  firft  were  lively  and  loqua- 
cious ;  a  manly  concifenefs  of  expreffion  diftinguifhed  the 
Jatter.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  compofitions  of 
Homer  and  Offian  are  marked  with  the  general  and  oppo- 
fite  charadters  of  their  refpedlive  nations,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  it  is  improper  to  compare  the  minutia  of  their  poems 
together.  There  are,  however,  general  rules,  in  the 
conduft  of  an  epic  poem,  which,  as  they  are  natural,  are, 
likewlfe,  univerfal.  In  thefe  the  two  poets  exactly  cor- 
refpond.  This  fimilarity,  which  could  not  poflibly  pro- 
ceed from  imitation,  is  more  decifive,  with  refpedt  to  the 
grand  eflentials  of  the  ep'paa^  than  all  the  precepts  of 
Ariftctle. 

Offian  is  now  approaching  to  the  grand  cataftrophe. 
The  preparations  he  has  made,  in  the  preceding  booki 
properly  introducc^jhe  magnificence  of  defcription,  with 
which  the  prefent  book  opens,  and  tend  to  fhew  that  the 
Celtic  bard  had  more  art,  in  working  up  his  fable,  than 
fome  of  thofe,  who  clofely  imitated  the  perfedl  model  of 
Homer.  The  tranfition  from  the  pathetic  to  the  fublime 
is  eafy  and  natural.  Till  the  mind  is  opened,  by  the  firf^, 
it  fcarcely  can  have  an  adequate  comprehenfion  of  the 
fecond.  The  foftand  afftding  fcenes  of  the  feventh  book 
form  a  fort  of  contraft  to,  and  confequently  heighten,  the 
features  of  the  more  grand  and  terrible  images  of  the 
^eighth. 

The  fimile,  with  which  this  book  opens,  is,  perhaps, 

the  longeft,  and  the  mod  minutely  defcriptive,  of  any  in 

2  the 
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and  tufts  of  grafs,  which  fhake  and  whiftle  to 
the  wind,  over  their  grey  feats  of  froft. — So 

filent 


tte  works  of  Oflian.  The  images  of  it  are  only  familiar 
to  thofe  who  live  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  country. 
They  have  often  feen  a  lake  fu'ldenly  frozen  over,  and 
ftrewed  with  withered  grafs,  and  boughs  torn,  by  winds, 
/rom  the  mountains,  which  form  its  banks;  but,  I  believe, 
tew  of  them  would  be  of  the  mind  of  the  ancient  bard, 
who  preferred  thefe  winter  fcenes  to  the  irriguous  vales  of 
May. — To  me,  fays  he,  bring  bad  my  woods,  iihich  ftrew 
their  leaves  on  blajis :  fpread  the  lake  below,  with  all  its 
frozen  waves.  Pleafant  is  the  brre'ze  on  the  bearded  ice', 
when  the  moon  is  broad  in  heaven,  and  the  /fir  it  of  the  7notin~ 
tain  roars.  Roll  away  the  green  vales  of  May  ;  they  are 
thoughts  of  maids,  &c.  Such  are  the  words  of  this  winter 
poet,  but  what  he  afterwards  adds,  gives  us  to  under- 
fland,  that  thofe  frigid  fcenes  were  not  his  fole  delight : 
for  he  fpeaks,  with  great  tendernefs,  of  the  oak-lighted  hall 
«f  the  chief ;  and  the  Jirength  of  the  Jhelh,  at  night,  when 
the  courfe  cf  ivinds  is  abroad. 

If  the  fimile  of  a  frozen  lake  aptly  illuftrates  the  flill- 
nefs  and  filent  expectation  of  an  army,  lying  under  arms, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  king,  fo  the  comparifon 
of  the  fudden  rifing  of  waves,  around  a  fpirit,  is  alfo  very 
expreffive  of  the  tumultuous  joy  of  Fingal's  arrr.y,  upoa 

the  appearance  of  that  hero. An  ancient  bard,  fenfible 

of  the  beauty  of  this  pafTage,  has  happily  imitated  it,  in 
a  poem,  concerning  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  king  of  Scot- 
land.— I  had  occafion  to  quote  this  piece,  in  a  note  In  the 
preceding  book.  Kenneth  had  retired  privately,  by  night, 
to  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  army,  and,  upon 
his  return,  next  morning,  the  bard  fays,  that  he  tvas 
like  the  form  of  a  fpirit,  returning  to  hii  fecrit  ha-j.  In 
N  i.  iht 
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filent  llione  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of 
Morven's  hoft,  as  each  warrior  looked  up  from 
his  hchiiet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king  ;  the 
cloud-covered  hill  of  FIngal,  where  he  flrode, 
in  the  rolling  of  mift.  At  times  is  the  hero 
feen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  his 
mighty  foul. 

Nov/  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king. — Firfl 
appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  j  the  fpear  half 
ilfulng  from  a  cloud,  the  lliield  ftill  dim  in 
mift.  But  when  the  flride  of  the  king  came 
abroad,  with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks  in  the 
V,  Ind  ;  then  rofe  the  fhouts  of  his  hoft  over 
tvery  moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming, 
round,  with  all  their  echoing  fhields.  So  rife 
the  green  fc:is  round  a  fplrit,  that  comes  down 
from  the  fqually  wind.  The  traveller  hears 
tlie  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock. 
He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he 
dimly  fees  the  form.  The  v/avcs  fport,  un- 
wic'lJly,  round,  with  all  their  backs   of  foam. 

Far-d  1ST  A  NT  flood  the  fon  of  Moml,  Duth- 
uo's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far- 
dlllant  ;  each  bcn«ath  his  tree.     V/e  lliuned  the 

the  jllrl  of  a  blaji  hi  jlandu  The  ivavcs  lift  thfir  roaring 
hesJi.  Their  green  haiki  are  quiverir-g  round.  Rocki  eccha 
iad  their  jey. 

cyet 
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€yes  of  the  king  ;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the 
field. — A  little  ftream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I 
touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I 
touched  it  with  my  fpear  ;  nor  there  was  the 
foul  of  OfTian.  It  darkly  rofe,  from  thought 
to  thought,  and  fent  abroad  the  figh. 

Son  of  Morni,  faid  the  king,  Dermid,  hun- 
ter of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  ga- 
thers on  the  foul  of  Fingal,  agalnft  the  chiefs 
of  men.  Ye  are  my  ftrcngth  in  battle  ;  the 
kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early  voice 
was  a  pleafant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan 
prepared  the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fingal  is  not 
here,  nor  yet  the  chace  of  the  bounding  roes. 
But  why  lliould  the  breakers  of  lliields  ftand, 
darkened,  far  away  ? 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king  ;  they  fav/ 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came 
down,  for  his  blue-eyed  fon,  who  flept  in  the  cave 
of  flreams.  But  he  brightened  before  them, 
and  fpoke  to  the  broad-lliielded  kings. 

Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifty 
top,  the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight, 
blue  Lubar's  fireamy  roar.  Behind  It  rolls  clear- 
winding  Lavath,  in  the  ftili  vale  of  deer.  A 
cave  is  dark  in  a  rock  ;  above  it  flrong-winged 
eagles    dwell ;     broad-headed    oak^,    before   it, 

found 
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Ibund  in  Cluna's  wind.     Within  in  his  locks  of 
youth,    is  Ferad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,    the 

fon 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  king 
of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of 
Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft:  Irifli  monarch,  ac- 
cording to  Oflian.  In  order  to  make  this  paflage  thorough- 
ly underftocKJ,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  racapitulate  fome 
part  of  what  has  been  faid  in  preceding  notes. — Upoa 
the  death  of  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fon  Cormac 
Succeeded  on  the  Irifli  throne.  Cormac  reigned  long.  His 
children  were,  Cairbar,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Ros- 
crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  long  before  the 
death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife  Bos-gala,  the 
daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  chiefs  in 
Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards  king  of 
Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  his 
rnotber  Bos-gala  died,  and  Cairbar  took  to  wife  Belianno, 
the  daughter  of  Conacbar  of  Ullin,  who  brought  him  a 
Ton,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  c.  a  man  in  the  place 
of  Artho.  The;  occafion  of  the  name  was  this.  Artho, 
when  his  brother  was  born,  was  abfent,  on  an  expedition 
in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A  falfe  report  was  brought  to  his 
father  that  he  was  killed. — Cairbar^  to  ufe  the  words  of 
the  poem  on  the  fubje£^,  darkened  for  hh  fair-haired  fon. 
he  turned  to  the  you rg  Learn  of  light y  the  fon  of  BeltannoofCo' 
nuchar.  Thou  jhalt  be  Ferad-artho^  he  foid^  a  fire  before 
thy  race.  Cairbar,  foon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long 
furvive  him.  Artho  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Irlfh  throne, 
by  fiis  fon  Cormac,  who  in  his  minority,  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. — Ferad-artho,  fays 
tradition,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedition  of  Fingal, 
to  fettle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.  Dur- 
ing the  fhort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-artho  lived  at 
the  ro)  al  palace  of  Temora.     Upon  the  murder  of  the 

king, 
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fon  of  broad -Ihlclded  Calrbar,  from  Ullin  of  the 
roes.  He  liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as. 
grey,  he  bends  In  feeble  light.  He  lirtens,  for 
his  foes  dwell  In  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora. 
He  comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  tlie  fklrts  of 
niift,  to  pierce  the  bomiding  roes.  When  tlie 
fun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor 
ftream,  is  he  !  He  limns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who 
dwell  in  his  father's  hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal 
lifts  the  fpear,  and  that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may 
fail. 

Lift    up,   O  Gaul,    the  fhleld  before  hinj. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  'Femora's  fpear.     Be  thy  voice 

king,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately, 
to  the  cave  of  Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crommal,  in 
Ulfter,  where  they  both  lived  concealed,  during  the  ufur- 
pation  of  the  family  of  Atha.  All  thefe  particulars,  con- 
cerning Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered  from  the  compoft- 
tions  of  Oflian  :  A  bard,  lefs  ancient,  has  delivered  the 
whole  hiftory,  in  a  poem  juft  now  in  my  poffeffion.  It  has 
little  merit,  if  we  except  the  fcene  between  Ferad-artho, 
and  the  meflengers  of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival,  in  the 
valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of  the  great  actions  of. 
Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes  the  following  queft ions 
concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid. — ^'*  h  the  king  tall 
as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Cluna  ?  Is  he 
a  rough  winged  blaft,  on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the 
green  oak  by  the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill  ? — Glitters 
Lubar  within  his  ftrides,  when  he  fends  his  ftate'y   lle)3s 

along? Nor  is  he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock ;  nor 

glitter  ftreams  within  his  Itrides,  but  his  foul  is^a  mighty 
flood,  like  the  flrcr.gtb  of  Ullin'sfcas." 
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in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers. 
Lead  him  to  green  Moilena,  to  the  dufky  field 
of  ghoftSi  for  there  I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in 
the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night  defcends, 
come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look,  from  the 
grey  rolling  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the  ftreams. 
If  there  my  fiandard  fliall  float  on  wind,  ever 
Lubar's.  gleaming  courfc,  then  has  not  Fingal 
failed  in  the  laft  of  his  fields. 

Such  were  his  words:  nor  aught  replied  th« 
filent,  ftriding  kings.  They  looked  fide-long, 
on  Erin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as  they  went.— 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the 
niidfl:  of  the  ftormy  field. —  Behind  them, 
touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  grey-haired  Car- 
ril moved.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people, 
and  mournful  was  the  found  !  —  It  was  like  a 
breeze  that  comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy 
lake  J  when  llccp  half-defccnds  on  the  hunter, 
within  his  moiry  cave. 

Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,  fald  FIngal, 
over  his  fecrct  flrcam  ? — Is  this  a  time  for  forrow, 
father  of    low-laid  Ofcar  ?    Be  the  warriors  * 

rem  em - 

*  Ofcar  aiYcl  Fillan  are  here,  emphatically  called  the 
warriors.  Offian  was  not  forgetful  of  them,  uheriy  to 
ufe  his  own  expreflion,  peace  returned  to  the  land.  His 
plaintive  poems,  concerning  the  death  of  thefe  young 
h^oes,  were  very  numerous.  I  had  cccafion,  in  a  pre- 
•:  ceding 
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remembered  in  peace  ;  when  echoing  fhields  are 
heard  no  more.     Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the 

ceding  note,  to  give  a  tranflation  of  one  of  them,  (j^ 
dialogue  between  Clatho  and  Bos-mina)  in  tliis  I  fhall  lay 
before  the  reader  a  fragment  of  another.  The  greateft, 
and,  perhaps,  the  moil  interelling  part  of  the  poem,  is 
loft.  What  remains,  is  a  foliloquy  of  Malvina,  the 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Offian's  com- 
pofitions.  She  fitting  alone,  in  the  vale  of  Moi-lutha,  is 
reprefented  as  defcrying,  at  adiftance,  the  Hi! p  which  car- 
lied  the  body  of  Ofcar  to  Morven. 

*'  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower,  in  the  fecret 
valley  of  ftreams ;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven 
roll  on  its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair  with- 
in my  locks,  but,  on  my  brightnefs,  is  the  v/andering  of 
teirs.  Darknefs  flies  over  my  foul,  as  the  dufky  wave  of 
the  bfeeze,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha. — Yet  have  not  the 
roes  failed  me,  when  I  moved  between  the  hills.  Pleafant, 
beneath  my  white  hand,  arofe  the  found  of  harps.  What 
then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  foul,  like  the 
dreary  path  of  a  ghoft,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?— Should  the 

young  warrior  fall,  in   the  roar  of  bis  troubled  fields! 

Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arife,  call  back  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp, 
along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  fhall  my  foul  come  forth, 
like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  when  clouds  are 
rolled  around  them,  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form 
afcends  in  troubled  fields,  why  doft  thou  ilk  up  my  foul, 
thou  fardiflant  fon  of  the  king  ?— Is  that  the  fhip  of  my 
love,  its  dark  courfe  tho'  the  ridges  of  ocean?     How  art 

thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcarj  from  the  heath  of  fliields  ?" 

The  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confifted,  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Uliin  and  Malvina,  wherein  the  diftrefs  of 
fhe  latter  is  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

flood. 
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flood,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let 
them  pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers 
of  Lena. — But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Offian,  lift  the  ihleld. 
— i  am  alone,  my  fon  ! 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the 
becalmed  Ihip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  It  large, 
along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  :  fo  the 
voice  of  Fingal  fent  Offian,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  fhinlng  fhield,  in  the  dufky 
wing  of  war  :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the 
ikirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  ftorms  arlfe. 

Loud,  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured 
down,  at  once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal 
led  his  people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of  ftreams. 
— On  high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey 
hair  Is  poured  on  his  fhoulders  broad.  In  thun- 
der are  his  mighty  ftrides.  He  often  flood,  and 
faw  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  ar- 
mour.— A  rock  he  feenied,  grey  over  with  Ice, 
whofe  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftreams 
leap  from  Its  head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on 
blafts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan 
darkly  flept.  Bran  fiill  lay  on  the  broken  ITiield : 
the  eagle-wing  Is  ftrewed  on  winds.  Bright, 
from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's 
fpear.— Then  grief  ftlrred  the  foul  of  the  king, 

like 
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like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He 
turned  his  fudden  ftep,  and  leaned  on  his  bend- 
ing fpear. 

White-breasted  Bran  camebounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came, 
and  looked  towards  the  cave,  where  tlie  blue- 
eyed  hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  flride,  with 
morning  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe. — It  was  then 
the  tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his 
foul  was  dark. — But  as  the  rifmg  wind  rolls 
away  the  ftorm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white 
ftreanis  to  the  fun,  and  high  hills  with  their 
heads  of  grafsj  fo  the  returning  war  brightened 
the  mind  of  Fingal.     He   bounded   *,  on  his 

fpear, 

*  The  poetical  hyperboles  of  Ofllan  were,  afterwards, 
taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  by  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  and  they 
firmly  believed,  that  Fingal,  and  his  heroes,  were  of  a 
gigantic  ftature.  There  are  many  extravagant  fidions 
founded  upon  the  circumftance  of  Fingal  leaping  at  once 
over  the  river  Lubar.  Many  of  them  are  handed  down 
in  tradition.  The  Irifli  compofitions  concerning  Fingal 
invariably  fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thefe  Hibernian 
poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the  lan- 
guage, and  allufions  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ, 
I  fhould  fix  the  date  of  their  compofition  in  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries.  In  fome  palTages,  the  poetry  is 
far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural,  and  the 
whole  conduft  of  the  pieces  injudicious.  I  (hall  give  one 
inftance  of  the  extravagant  fidtions  of  the  Irifli  bards,  in  a 
poem  which  they,  moft  unjuftly,  afcribe  to  Offian.     The 

ftory 
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fpcar,  over  Lubar,  and  ftruck  his  echoing 
Ihield.  His  ridgy  hoft  bend  forward,  at  once, 
with  all  their  pointed  fteel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found : 
vide  they  came  rolling  along.  Dark.  Malthos, 
in  the  wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  fhaggy 
brows.  Next  rofe  that  beam  of  light  Hidalla  ; 
then  the  fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan. 
Blue-fliifclded  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear  ;  Cormar 
llnkes  his  buihy  locks  on   the  wind. — Slowly, 

flory  of  it  is  this. — Ireland  being  tl)reatened  with  an  inva- 
fion  from  fome  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingal  fentOflian,  Of- 
car  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pected, the  enemy  was  to  land,  Ofcar,  unluckily, 
fell  afleep,  before  the  Scandinavians  appeared;  and,  great 
23  he  was,  fays  the  Irifti  bard,  he  had  one  bad  property, 
that  no  lef?  could  waken  him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting 
off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  throwing  a  great  ftone  agai.ifl  his 
head  >  and  it  was  dangerous  to  come  near  him  on  thofe 
occafions,  till  he  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  was  fully  awake. 
Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Offian  to  waken  his  fon> 
made  ciioice  of  throwing  the  ftone  againfl  his  head,  as 
the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The  flone,  rebounding 
from  the  hero's  head,  fhook,  as  it  rojied  along,  the  hill  for 
three  miles  round.  Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely, 
and,  fmgly,  vanquiflied  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  army. — Thus 
the  batd  goes  on  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the 
total  rout  of  the  Scandinavians,  Puerile,  and  even  defpica'ole, 
as  thef6  fidlions  are,  yet  Keating  and  O'FIaherty  have  no 
better  authority  th^n  the  poems  with  contain  them,  for  all 
that  they  write  concerning  Fion  Mac-comna),  and  th? 
pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 

from 
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from  behind  a  rock,  rofe  the  bright  form  of 
Atha.  Firft  appeared  his  two  pointed  fpears* 
then  the  half  of  liis  burniilied  fliield  :  like  the 
rifmg  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  of 
ghofls.  But  when  he  llione  all  abroad :  the  hofts 
plunged,  at  once,  into  ftrife*  The  gleaming 
waves  of  fteel  are  poured  on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds,  in  the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lu- 
mon;  along  the  echoing  hills  Is  the  dim  courfe 
of  ghofts :  from  the  blaft  fall  the  torn  groves  on 
the  deep,  amidft  the  foamy  path  of  whales. — So 
mixed  the  hofts ! — Now  Fingal ;  now  Cathmor 
came  abroad. — 'The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is 
before  them  :  the  gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled 
on  their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings 
hewed  down  the  ridge  of  ftiields. 

MAllo^^^TAN  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large acrofs 
a  ftream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and 
leapt  grey  over  his  bolTy  fhield. — Clonar  is 
pierced  by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on 
earth.  An  oak  feizcd  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His 
helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its  thong, 
hung  his  broad  Ihield  j  over  it  wandered  his 
flreaming  blood.  Tla-niin  *  fhall  weep,  in  the 
hall,  and  ftrike  her  heaving  breaft. 

Nor 

*  Tla-min,    milMy-foft.      The  loves  of    Clonar   and 

Tlamin  were  rendered  famous  in  the  north,  by  a  fragm'.nt 

O  of 
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Nor  did  Oflian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the  wing 

of  his  war.     He  ftrewed  the  field  with  dead. — 

cf  a  Lyiic  poem,  ftill  preferved,  which  is  afcribed  to  Of- 
fian.  Be  it  the  compofition  of  whom  it  will,  its  poetical 
merit  may,  perhaps,  excufe  me,  for  inferting  it  here.  It 
is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tla-min.  She  begins 
with  a  foliloquy,  which  he  overhears. 

"  Clonar,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  young  hunter  of 
dun-f:ded  roes!  where  art  thou  laid,  amidft  rufhes,  be- 
neath the  pafling  wing  of  the  breeze  ? — I  behold  thee,  my 
love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreaois !  The  clung 
thorn  is  rolled  by  the  wind,  and  ruftles  along  his  fhield. 
Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  flyi 
darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the  battles 
of  OlTian,  y^ung  fon  of  the  echoing  ifle  ! 

*'  Ha!f-hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.     Fly  back,  ye 
mifts  of  the  hill.     Why  (hou'd  ye  hide  her  love  from  the 
blue  eyes  of  Tla-min  of  harps? 
Clonar. 

*'  As  thefpirit,  fcen  in  a  dream,  flies.ofF  from  our  open- 
ing eyes,  we  think,  we  behold  his  bright  path  between  the 
clofing  hills ;  fo  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun-gal,  from  the 
fight  of  Clonar  cf  (hields.  Arifc,  from  the  gathering  of 
trees  i  blue  eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Tlamint. 

"  I  turn  me  away  from  his  ftcps.     Why  fliould  he  know 
of  my  love !     My   white  bread  is  heaving  over  fighs,  as 
foam  on  the  dark  courfe  of  ftreams. — ;But  he  paflls  away, 
in  his  arms! — Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 
Clonar. 

**  It  was  the  fliield  of  Fingal  !  the  voice  of  kings  from 
Sclma  cf  harps  ! — My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.  Arife, 
fair  light,  from  thy  (liades.  Come  to  the  field  of  my  foul, 
there  is  the  fpreadirig  of  hofts.  Arife,  on  Clonar's  troub- 
led foul,  young  daughter  of  blue-lhielded  Clungal." 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Young 
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Young  Hidalla  came.  Soft  voice  of  ilreamy 
Clonra  !  Why  doft  thou  lift  the  fteel  ? — O  that 
we  met,  in  the  flrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  rulliy 
vale  ! — Malthos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened 
as  he  rullied  along.  On  either  iide  of  a  ft  ream, 
we  bend  in  the  echoing  ftrife. — Heaven  comes 
rolling  down :  around  burft  the  voices  of  fqually 
winds.  —  Hills  arc  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire. 
Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mift. — In  darkncfs 
Ibrunk  the  foe :  Morven's  warriors  ftood  aghaft. 
— Still  I  bent  over  the  ftream,  amidft  my  whift- 
ling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-ftriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck 
my  echoing  fliield,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
fteps  of  Alnecma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me, 
like  a  wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  ftreams  of  Moi-lena  llionc.  Slow  rofe 
the  blue  columns  of  mift,  againft  the  glittering 
hill. — Where  are  the  mighty  kings?*' — Nor  by 

that 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  condu£l  of  the  poet,  in 
this  pafTage,  is  remarkable.  His  numerous  dcfcripticjos  of 
fingle  combats  had  already  exhaufted  the  fubjcfl.  Nothing 
new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  coujd  be 
fiiid.  Oilianj  therefore;  throws  a  ciIi,mK  cf  mij  over  the 
O  2  whole. 
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that  ftream,  nor  wood,  are  they  ! — 1  hear  the 
clang  of  arms ! — Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of 
mift. — Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry 
wings  of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam- 
covered  waves. 

I  RUSHED  along.  The  grey  miil:  rofe. — - 
Tall,  gleaming,  they  flood  at  Lubar. — Cathmor 
leaned  againft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  Ihield  re- 
ceived the  flream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  a- 
bove. — Towards  him  is  the  flrlde  of  Fingal;  he 
faw  the  hero's  blood.  His  fword  fell  ilowly  to 
his  fide. — He  fpoke,  midfl  his  darkening  joy. 

Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  flill 
does  he  lift  the  fpcar  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy 
name,  in  Selma,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  ftran- 
gers.  It  has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  defart, 
to  the  car  of  Fingal. — Come  to  my  hill  "of  feafts : 
the  mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low- 
whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the  rmagination  of  ths 
reader. — Poets  have  alnioll  univeiTally  failed  in  their  de- 
fcriptions  of  this  fort.  Not  ail  the  flrength  of  Homer 
could  fuftain,  with  dignity,  the  minutiae  of  a  fingle  com- 
bat. The  throwing  of  a  fpear,  and  the  braying  of  a  (hield, 
as  fome  of  our  own  poets  moft  elegantly  exprels  it,  con- 
vey no  grand  ideas.  Our  imagination  ftretches  beyond, 
and,  confequcntly,  defpifts,  the  defcription.  It  were, 
therefore,  well,  for  fome  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (tho'  ic 
is,  peihaps,  fomevvhat  fingubr)  to  have,  fomctlmes^  like 
OiTian,  thrown  miji  over  their  (ingle  ccmbatSr 

laid 
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laid  foes :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
— To  clofe  *  the  wound  is  mine :  I  have  known 
the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads, 
on  high,  as  they  waved  by  tlieir  fecret  ftreams. 
— Thou  art  dark  and  filent,  king  of  Atha  of 
ftrangers. 

By  Atha  of  the  fireams,  he  fald,  there  rlfes  a 
mofTy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of 
boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in 
its  face,  is  a  cave  with  its  own  loud  rill. — There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  Grangers  f,  when  they 

paffed 

*  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs,  i  he  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning him,  often  reprefent  him,  curing  the  wounds 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning 
him,  that  he  was  in  pofleffion  of  a  cup,  containing  the  ef- 
fence  of  herbs,  which  inftantaneoufly  healed  wounds. 
The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late, 
univerfal  among  the  Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other 
diforder,  which  required  the  fkill  of  phyfic.  The  whole- 
fomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  an  adlive  life,  fpent  in  hunt- 
ing, excluded  difeafe-. 

f  The  hofpitable  difpofition  of  Cathmor  was  unparal- 
leled. He  reflects,  with  pleafure,  even  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  ftrangers.  The 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  in  his  ear, — His  hof- 
pitality  was  not  paffed  unnoticed  by  fucceeding  bards;  for, 
with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they  defcribed  the 
hofpitable  difpofition  of  a  hero,  that  he  was  like  Cathmor  of 
Atha^  the  friend  of  Jh angers.  It  will  feem  ftrange,  that, 
in  all  the  Irifh  traditions,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
O  3  Cath- 
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paffcd  to  my  hall  of  fhells.  Joy  rofe,  like  a 
flame,  on  my  foul :  I  bleft  the  echoing  rock. 
Kere  be  my  dwelling,  in  darknefs,  in  my  graffy 
vale.  From  this  1  fliall  mount  the  breeze,  that 
purfues  my  thiflle's  beard;  or  look  down,  on 
blue-winding  Atha,  from  its  wandering  mift. 

Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ? — Offian  ! 
the  warrior  has  failed  ! — Joy  meet  thy  foul, 
like  a  ftream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  ftrangers  ! 
— My  fon,  I  hear  the  call  of  years  ;  they  take 
my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not 
Fingal,  they  fcem  to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall  ? 
Deft  ihou  always  delight  in  blood  ?  In  the  tears 
of  the  fad? — No:  ye  darkly-rolling  years, 
Fingal  delights  not  in  blood.  Tears  are  wintry 
flreams  that  wafle  away  m.y  foul.  But,  when  I 
lie  down  to  reft,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice 
of  war.  It  awakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls 
forth  all  my  lleel. — It  Ihall  call  it  forth  no 
more ;  Oifian,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear. 
Lift  it,  in  battle,  when  the  proud  arife. 

My    f^ithers,    Offian,    trace   my   ileps ;    my 
deeds  arc  pleafant  to  their  eyes.     Wherever  1 

Cathmor.  This  mufl:  he  attributed  to  the  revolutions  and 
tiomeftic  coiifufions  which  happened  in  that  ifland,  and  ut- 
terly cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  concerning  fo  ancient  a 
period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland 
Wefore  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  invention,  and  the  work 
•f  ill  infornie.d  fenachies  and  injudicious  bards. 

come 
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come  forth  to  battle,  011  my  field,  are  tlieir 
columns  of  mift. — But  mine  arm  refcued  the 
feeble ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did.muie  eye  rejoice. 
For  this  *  my  fathers  fhall  meet  me,  at  the 
gates  of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of 
light,  with  mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the 
proud  in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in 
heaven,  which  fend  the  fire  of  night,  red-wan- 
dering over  their  face. 

Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of 
eddying  winds  !  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Offian,  let 
thine  eye  rejoice.     Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times, 

*  We  fee,  from  this  paflage,  that,  even  in  the  times 
of  O/fian,  and,  confequently,  before  the  introduftion  of 
chriflianity,  they  had  fonie  idea  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  after  death.- — ^Thofe  who  behaved,  in  life,  with 
bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  with  joy,  to  the  airy 
hails  of  their  fathers  :  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  zwzy  from  the  habitation 
of  heroes^  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  Another  opinion, 
which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended  not  a  little  to  make 
individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  at- 
chievements.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  ihc  hall  cf  clouds, 
every  one  had  a  feat,  raifed  above  others,  in  proportion  as 
he  excelled  them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. — The  fimile 
in  this  paragraph  is  new,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion 
of  a  bard,   v/ho  alludes  to  it,  beautifully  tenible. 

Mar  dhubh  reiil,  an  croma  nan  fpeur, 

A  thaomas  teina  na  h'oicha, 

Dearg-fruthach,  air  h'aighai'  fein. 

O  4  '       bright 
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bright  from  between  thy  clouds ;  fo  appear  to 
my  fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  fpear :  then  fhall 
he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  though  thou 
art  now  but  a  blaft. 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed, 
at  once,  a  ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future 
times,  with  its  grey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he 
placed  a  fword  *  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bofs 
from  his  fliield.  Dark  in  thought,  a-while,  he 
bends :  his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

When  thou,  O  fione,  fliall  moulder  down, 
and  lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fhall 
the  traveller  come,  and  whlftling  pafs  away. — 
Thou  know'ft  not,  feeble  wanderer,  that  fame 
once  llione  on  Moi-lcna.  Here  Fingal  refigned 
his  fpear,  after  the  laft  of  his  fields. — Pafs 
away,  thou  empty  Ibade  ;  in  thy  voice  there  is 
no  renown.  Thou  dwelleft  by  fome  peaceful 
ftream  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  gone. 
No  one  remembers  thee,  tliou  dweller  of 
thick  mift  ! — But  Fingal  fliall  be  clothed  with 
fame,  a  beam  of  light  to  otlicr  times ;  for  he 

*  There  are  fomc  (loncs  flill  to  be  Teen  in  the  north, 
which  were  ereilecJ,  as  memorials  of  fome  rcma:kable 
tranfactions  between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  gene- 
rally found,  beneath  them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a 
bit  of  half- burnt  wood.  The  caufe  of  placing  the  lall 
there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition, 

went 
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went  forth,  in  echaing  fteel,  to  fave  the  weak 
in  arms. 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  ftrode 
to  Luhar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from 
its  rock,  over  the  bright  tumbling  ftream.  Be- 
neath it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  found  of  the 
fount  of  the  rock. — Here  the  fiandard*  of 
Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to 
mark  the  way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret 

vale. Bright,  from  his  parted  weft,  the  fun 

of  heaven  looked  abroad.  The  hero  faw  his 
people,  and  heard  their  fliouts  of  joy.  In  bro- 
ken ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  the  beam. 
The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green 
vale,  Vvhcn,  after  the  florm  is  rolled  away,  he 
fees  the  gleaming  fides  of  the  rocks.  The  green 
thorn  ihakes  its  head  in  their  face  ;  from  their 
top,  look  forward  the  roes. 

f  Grey,  at  his  moily  cave,  is  bent  the  aged 

form 

*  The  ere£llng  of  his  ftandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar, 
was  the  fignal,  which  Finga!,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  proniiled  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  con- 
duct Ferad-artho  to  the  army,  (hould  he  himfelf  prevail  in 
battle.  This  ftandard  here  (and  in  every  other  part  of 
Offian's  poems,  where  it  is  mentioned)  is  called,  they«n- 
beam.  The  reafon  of  this  appellation,  I  gave,  more  than 
once,  in  mv  notes  in  the  preceding  volume. 

f  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  valley  of  Lona, 
whither  Sul-malla  hail  been  fent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the 

battle 
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form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had 
failed.  He  leaned  forward,  on  his  ftafF.  Bright 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to 
the  tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in 
his  ear  :  he  ftopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figh. 
The  fpirits  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  light- 
ened over  his  foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

Why  art  thou  dark,  faid  the  maid  ?  The 
flrifc  of  arms  is  paft.  Soon  *  fhall  he  come  to 
thy  cave,  over  thy  v.lnding  ftreams.  The  fun 
looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  weft.  The  mifts 
of  the  lake  arife.  Grey,  they  fpread  on  that 
hill,  the  rulhiy  dwelling  of  roes.  From  the 
mift  fhall  my  king  appear  !  Behold,  he  comes 
in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O 
my  bell  beloved  ! 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow 
ftream,  that  roared  between  the  hills. — "  It  was 
but   the  hunter,  fhe  faid,  who  fearches  for  the 

battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  druid,  as  he 
feems  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had 
long  dwelt  there,  in  a  cave.  1  his  fcene  is  awful  and 
(blemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  over 
the  mind. 

*  Cati.mor  had  promifed,  in  the  feventh  book,  to  come 
to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 

bed 
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bed  of  the  roe.  His  fteps  are  not  forth  to  war ; 
his  fpoufe  expe6ls  him  with  night. — He  fhall, 
whirling,  return,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds." Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the 

hill ;  again  the  ftately  form  came  down.  She 
rofe,  in  the  midft  of  joy.  He  retired  in  mill:. 
Gradual  vanilh  his  Hmbs  of  fmoak,  and  mix 
with  the  mountain-wind. — Then  llie  knew 
that  he  fell  !  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  !" 
— Let  Offian  forget  her  grief;  it  wafles  the  foul 
of  age  *. 

EVEN- 

*  The  abrupt  manner,  in  which  Oflian  quits  the  ftory 
of  Sul-malla,  is  judicious.  His  fubjedt  led  him  immediately 
to  relate  the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  Irifil 
throne  ;  which  we  may  confider  eftldually  done,  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Cathmor,  and  the  arrival  of  Ferad- 
artho  in  the  Caledonian  army.  To  purfue,  here,  the 
flory  of  the  maid  of  Inis-buva,  which  was  foreign  to  the 
fubjedl,  v/ould  be  altogether  inconfiltent  with  the  rapid 
manner  of  Offian,  and  a  breach  on  unity  of  time  and 
a6iion,  one  of  the  fundamental  eflentials  of  the  epapara^ 
the  rules  of  which  our  Celtic  bard  gathered  from  nature, 
not  from  the  precepts  of  critics. — Neither  did  the  poec 
totally  defert  the  beautiful  Sul-malla,  deprived  of  her  lover» 
and  a  ftranger,  as  /he  was,  in  a  foreign  land.  Tradition 
relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day  after  the  decifive  battle 
between  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find  out  Sul-malla, 
in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  addrefs  to  her,  which  is  ftill 
preferved,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern- 
ftirted  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam  in  de- 
"       '^     ^  ^""'  farts ; 
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EvExixG  came  down  on  Moi-lena,  Grey 
rolled  the  ftreamsof  the  land.  Loud  came  forth 
the  voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe. 
The  people  gathered  round  with  gladnefsj  with 
gladnefs  blended  with  lliades.  They  fidelong 
looked  to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinifhed 
joy. — Pleafant,  from  the  way  of  the  defart,  the 
voice  of  mufic  came.     It  feemed,  at   firft,  the 

farts  ;  warriors  one  day  muft  fail.  They  move  forth,  like 
terrible  lights  j  but,  often,  their  cloud  is  near. — Go  to  the 
valley  of  fln.ams,  to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Lumoni 
theic  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mift,  the  man  of  many  days. 
But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thiftle  of  the 
rocks  of  roes;  it  fhakes  its  grey  beard,  in  the  wind,  and 
falls,  unfeen  of  our  eyes. — Not  fuch  are  the  kings  of  men, 
their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  its  red 
courfe,  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom  of  night. 

*'  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires  that 
have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  {hall  they  come  forth  in 
fong.  Not  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.— He  has  not 
feen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own :  no  fair- 
haired  fon,  in  his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field.— 
I  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may  hear  the 
voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  flrength  fhall  have  failed  in 
years,  for  young  Ofcar  has  ceafed,  on  his  fitld. — *  *  * 

The  rett  of  the  poem  is  loft ;  from  the  ftory  of  it, 
which  is  Aill  preferved,  we  undeiftand,  that  Sul-malla 
returned  to  her  own  country.  Sul-malla  makes  a  confi- 
derable  figure  in  the  poem  which  immediately  follows  in 
this  volume  j  her  behaviour  in  that  piece  accounts  for  that 
y.artial  regard  with  v/hich  the  poet  fpeaks  of  her  throughout 
Temora. 

Q  noifc 
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noife  of  a  ftream,  far-diftaiit  on  its  rocks.  Slow- 
it  rolled  along  the  hill  like  the  rufSed  wiiig  of  a 
breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  night. — It  was  the 
yoice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling 
harp.  They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  ilreams. 

Sudden  buries  the-  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
l^ena :  the  hoft  ftruck  their  lliields  midii  the 
found.  Gladnefs  rofe  brightening  on  the  king, 
like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day  when  it  riles,  on  the 
green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds. — Heftruck 
the  bolTy  fhield  of  kings?  at  once  they  ceaie 
around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from  their 
fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  * 

Sons 

*  Before  I  finilh  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  obviate  an  obje6tion,  which  may  be  made 
to  the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora,  as  related  by 
Oflian.  It  may  be  alked,  whether  it  is  probable,  thac 
Fingal  could  perform  fuch  adlions  as  are  afctjbed  to  him  in 
this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grandfon,  Ofcar  had  ac- 
quired fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4th]  when 
he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  after  became  the 
mother  of  Offian.  Ofiian  was  slfo  extremely  young  when 
he  married  Ever-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition 
relates,  that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  his  fon  Oflian  ;  and  that  Offian  was  much  about  ths 
fame  age,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon,  v/as  born.  Of#r,  per- 
haps, might  be  about  twenty,  when  he  was  kllk'i,  in  the 

battle 
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Sons  of  Morvcn,  fpread  the  feaft 5  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Ye  have  fhone  around  me, 
and  the  dark  ftorm  is  paft.  My  people  are  the 
windy  rocks,  from  which  I  fpread  my  eagle 
y^ings,  when  I  rufh  forth  to  renown,  and  feize  iton 
its  field. — Offian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of  Fingal: 
it  is  not  the  ftaff  of  a  boy  with  which  lie  ftrews 
the  thiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. — 
No  :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with  which 
they  ftretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look 
to  thy  fathers,  my  fon  ;  they  are  awful  beams. 
— With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the 
echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him  of  the 
kings  of  Erin  ;  the  ftately  forms  of  old. — Let 
not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in 
the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong,  that  the 
kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mift. — To-morrow  I 
fpread  my  fails  to  Sclma's  fhaded  walls ;  where 
ftreamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  feats  of 
roes. — 

battle  of  Gabhra,  [book  ifl]  (o  the  age  of  Fingal,  when 
the  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Cathmor, 
wasjuft  fifty-fix  years.  In  thofe  times  of  a£livity  and 
health,  the  natural  ftrengthand  vigour  of  a  man  was  little 
abated,  at  fuch  an  age;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  theadlions  of  Fingal,  as  related  in  this  book. 


End   of  TEMORA. 
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An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  —  The 
poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  In  Selma,  to  foliGit 
aid  againft  Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed  CatK- 
mol,  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter  Lanul. — Fingal  de- 
clining to  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were 
all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition;  they  re- 
'lired  each  to  his  hillof  ghojis  ;  to  be  determined  by  dreams. 
The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Offian  and  Ofcar : 
they  fail,  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the  fourth 
day,  appear  off  the  vailey  of  Rath-col,  in  Inis-huna, 

where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refidence. OiTian^ 

difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to  demand  battle. — 
Night  comes  on. — The  diftrefs  of  Cathlin  of  Clutha. — • 
Offian  devolves  the  command  on  Ofcar,  who,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before  battle, 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill. — Upon  the  coming  on  of 
day,  the  battle  joins. — Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet* 
The  latter  falls. — Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of 
Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field* 
Cathlin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in 
difguife,  who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and 
had  made  her  efcape  from,  Duth-carmor. 
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*  /^  O  M  E,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from 

V^  watching   In  tlie   night!     The  fqually 

winds  are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing 

hills.     Red,  over  my  hundred  ftreams,  are  the 

light- 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform 
us,  that  both  it,  and  the  fucceeding  piece,  went,  of  old, 
under  the  name  of  Lao'i-Oi-lutha;  i.  e.  the  hymns  of  the 
maid  of  Lutha,  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the  time  of  its 
compofition  to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ; 
that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
to  the  banks  of  Vifca  duthon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
the  Highland  fenachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  ad- 
drefs  of  Oflian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon  of  Fergus,  which 
I  have  rejefted,  as  having  no  manner  of  connection  with 
the  reft  of  the  piece. It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  pro- 
bably, it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Offian's  other  poems, 
tho'  the  bards  injudicioufly  transferred  it  to  the  piece  now 
before  us. 

"  Congal  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between 

ihv  locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the 

P  breaker 
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light-covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice, 
on  the  eddyuig  winds,  m  the  ftill  fcafon  of 
night. — Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand 
of  the  harps  of  Lutha  ?  Awake  the  voice  of  the 
firing,  and  roll  my  foul  to  mc.  It  is  a  flream 
that  has  failed. — Malvlna  pour  the  fong. 

I  HEAR  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma, 
thou  that  watchcft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why 
didft    thou  with-hold  the  fong,  from  Oflian's 

falling  foul? As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear 

of  the  hunter,  defcending  from  his  ftorm-cover- 
cd  hill;  in  a  fiin-bcam  rolls  thee  choing  ftream; 
he  hears,  and  Ihakes  his  dewy  locks :  fuch  is  the 
Toice  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of 
heroes.  —  My  fwelling  bofom  beats   high.     I 

look  back  on  the  days  that  arc  paft. Come, 

thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  the  watching 
©f  night. 

Ix  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw,  one 

day 

breaker  of  (hields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  h 
ftreaked  with  the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  the  night 
of  ghofts,  and  kindle,  O  Congal^  thy  foul.  Be  ftot,  lik« 
the  moon  on  a  ftream,  lonely  in  the  midft  of  clouds:  dark- 
Tiefs  clofes  around  it ;  and  the  beam  departs.-^Depart  not, 
fon  of  Fergus,  ere  thou  markeft  the  field  with  thy  fwofd, 
Afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma ;  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  ef 
filieWs." 

*  Car-mona,  Bay  cf  the  dark  hroivrt  hills,  an  arm  of  the 
fei,  in  ihs  neighbourhood  of  S«Ima.— In  thb  paragraph 

arr 
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Bay,  the  bounding  fhip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken 
Ihieldj  it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood. 
Forward  came  a  youth,  in  armour,  and  Wretch- 
ed his  pointlefs  fpear.  Long,  over  his  tearful 
eyes,  hung  loofe  his  difordered  locks.  P'ingal 
gave  the  lliell  of  kings.  The  words  of  the 
ftranger  arofe* 

In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the 
\yinding  of  his  own  dark  ftreams.     Duth-carmot 

are  mentioned  the  fignals  prefented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe  who 
came  to  demand  his  aid.  The  fuppliants  held,  in  one 
hand,  a  fhield  covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a 
broken  fpear ;  the  firft  a  fymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends, 
the  laft  an  emblem  of  their  own  helplefs  fituation.  If  the 
king  chofe  to  grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the 
cafe,  he  reached  to  them  the  Jhell  of  fcajh^  as  a  token  of 
his  hofpitality  and  friendly  intentions  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  be- 
fore him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  Highlands, 
— When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence  of 
the  chief,  he  immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword, 
dipped  the  end  of  an  half  burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the  nexj 
hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejfera  was  carried 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an 
appoiated  place ;  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word 
that  accompained  the  delivery  of  the  Cran-taro.  This 
fymbol  was  the  manifefto  of  the  chief,  by  which  he  threat- 
ened fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  chat  did  not  im- 
mediately appear  at  his  ftandard, 
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law  white-bofomcd  Ldiiul  *,  and  pierced  her  fa- 
ther's fide.  In  the  rufliy  delart  were  my  fleps. 
He  fled  hi  the  fealbn  of  niglit.     Give  thine  aid 

to  Cathlin   to  revenge  his   father. 1   fouglit 

thee  not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou, 
like  that  fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing 
Selma. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  pre- 
fence,  we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  fhould  lift  the 
lliield  ?  for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night 
came  down  ;  we  ftrode,  In  filence;  each  to  his 
hill  of  ghofts:  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in 
our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field. 

We  f^ruck  the  fliield  of  the  dead,  and  raifed 
the  hum  of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghofts 
of  our  fathers.     We  laid   us  down  in  dreams. 

Trenmor  came,  before  mine  eyes,  the  tall 

form  of  other  years.  His  blue  hofts  were  be- 
hind him  in  half-diftlnguil"hed  rows.  Scarce 
{cen  is  their  Itrife  in  mill,  or  their  ftretching  for- 
ward to  deaths.  I  liftened ;  but  no  found  was 
tliere.     The  forms  were  empty  wind. 

*  I  anul,  full- eyed,  a  furname  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  beftowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on 
account  of  her  beauty  J  this  tradition,  however,  may  have 
been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  fliewn 
to  Cathlin  of  Clutha ;  for  according  to  them,  no  faljhsod 
could  dwell  in  the  foul  of  the  lovily. 

I    STARTED 
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I  STARTED  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a 
fudden  blaft  flew  my  whiflllng  liair.  Low- 
founding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departm-e  of  the 
dead.  I  took  my  fliield  from  its  bough.  On- 
ward came  the  rattling  of  fteel.  It  was  Ofcar  * 
of  L-ego.     He  had  fcen  liis  fatlicrs. 

As  rulhes  forth  the  blaft,  on  the  bofom  of 
whitening  waves  j  fo  carclefs  fhall  my  com^fe  be, 
thro'  ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have 
feen  the  dead,  my  father.  My  beating  foul  is 
high.  My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  the 
fireak  of  light  on  a  cloud,  when  the  broad  fun 
comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the  iky. 

Grandson  of  Branno,  I  faid;  not  Ofcar  a- 
lone  fhall  meet  the  foe.  I  rulh  forward,  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let 
us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one 
rock;  when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againfl 
the  flream  of  winds. — We  raifed  our  fails  in  Car- 
mona.  From  three  fliips,  they  marked  my 
fliield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the 
banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  OfTian  addrefTes 
no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not 
one  of  the  principal  a£lors.  His  attention  to  her,  zhcJ 
the  death  of  his  fon,  (hews  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is 
not  confined,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  polifhed 
times, 
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thena*,  red  wanderer  between  the  clouds.*^ 
Four  days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumoft 
came  forvv'ard  In  mift.  In  winds  were  its  hund- 
red groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its 
brown  fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ilreams 
from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  GRE£N  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue-ftream.  Here,  midft  the 
waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of. 
old.  But  filence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  grafl'y  Rath-col  f,  for  the  race  of 
Jieroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale.^r— Puth- 
carraor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave,  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
iky,     lie  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.     His 

*  Ton-thena,  Jire  of  the  ivave^  was  that  remarkable 
ftar,  which  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  fcventh 
book  of  Temora,  dire^led  the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ire- 
land. It  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  thofe,  whQ 
failed  on  that  fea,  which  divides  Ireland  from  South- Britain, 
As  the  courfe  of  QiTian  was  along  the  coaft  of  Inis.-huna, 
he  mentions  with  propriety,  that  ftar  which  direded  the 
voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  country  to  Ireland. 

f  R^ath  col,  woody  fields  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  refidtnce  of  Duth-carmor ;  he  feeme  rather  to  have 
been  forced  thither  by  a  ftorm ;  at  Icaft  I  fhould  thinlc 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expreffion, 
that  T.a-thena  had  hid  her  heaJ^  and  that  he  boutid  his  whiie- 
bofQired fails  j  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  weather 
was  ftorniy,  and  that  Duih-carmor  put  in  to  the  bay  oi 
R4ihcol  for  fhelttr. 

courfe 
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c'ourfe  Is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of 
roes. 

W|:  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to 
call  the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him, 
with  joy.  The  king's  foul  was  a  beam  of  fire  ; 
a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak,  rulliing, 
varied,  thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds 
of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  tho*  his  arm  was 
ftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  z 
diftance  flood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the 
changing*  foul  of  the  Granger.  As  fhadows  fly 
over  the  field  of  grafs,  fo  various  is  Cathlin'.'? 
cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that  rofe  on 
Rath-col's  wind.  I  did  not  rufli,  amrdft  his 
foul,  with  my  words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

*  From  this  circumftance,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth  carmor  at  a  feaft,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted 
into  deteftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father. 
But  as  thofe  rain-hows  of  heaven  are  changeful^  fay  my  au- 
thors, fpeaking  of  women,  fhe  felt  the  return  of  her  for- 
mer paflion,  upon  the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger. 
—I  myfelf,  who  think  more  favourably  of  the  fex,  mud 
attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extream 
fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth-carmor  :  and 
this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fequel  of  the  ft-'ry, 
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Oscar  of  Lego,  I  faid,  be  thine  the  fecrct-^ 
hill  *,  to  night.     Strike  the  Ihield,  like  Morven's 
kings.     With  day,  thou  Ihalt  lead  in  war.    From 
my  rock,  I   fhall  fee   thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful 
form  afcending  in  fight,  like  the  appearance  of 

ghofts,  amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife. Why 

fhould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of 
old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  burfted  forth,   like 

the   fudden  rifmg  of  winds. But  the  years, 

that  are  paft,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds. 
As  the  nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton- 
thena  of  beams :  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Tren- 
mor,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves  j  the  grey-haired  bards  were  like  mov- 
ing   foam  on  their  face.      They   kindled   the 

*  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on 
the  night  preceding  a  battle.-  -The  flory  which  Oflian 
introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the 
Druids,  of  which  I  gave  fome  account  in  the  diflertation 
prefixed  to  the  preceding  volume.  It  is  faid  in  many  old 
poems,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of  their  affairs, 
had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandinavia.  Among 
the auxiliaiies  there  came  many  pretended  magicians,  which 
circumftance  Oflian  alludes  to,  in  his  defcription  of  they^» 
af  Loda. — Magic  and  incantation  could  not,  however, 
prevail:  for  Trenmor,  afliftcd  by  the  valour  of  his  fon 
Trathal,  entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Druids. 

ilrife 
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ftrife  around  with  their  red-rolling  eyes. — Nor 
alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda 
was  there;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to 

call  the  ghofts  from  high. On  his   hill,  he 

had  dwelt,  in  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leaflefs, 
grove.  Five  ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads. 
Loud-roared  his  rufhing  ftream.  He  often 
raifed  his  voice  to  winds,  when  meteors  marked 
their  nightly  wings ;  when  the  dark-crufted  moon 
was  rolled  behind  her  hill.  Nor  unheard  of 
ghofts  was  he  ! — They  came  with  the  found  of 
eagle-wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields,  be- 
fore the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  bat- 
tle s  he  drew  forward  the  troubled  war ;  in  its 
dark  fkirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rifmg  light. — It 
was  dark ;  and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  figns, 
on  night. — The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  fon 
of  other  lands  ! 

*  Then  rofe  the  flrife  of  kings,  about  the 
hill  of  night ;  but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer 
gales,    fhaking  their   light  wings,   on  a   lake. 

Trennior  yielded  to  his  fon  ;  for  the  fame 

of  the  king  was  heard. Trathal  came  forth 

before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echo- 


*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.     Offian  introduced  this  epi- 
fode,  as  an  example  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  times. 


ing 
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ing  Caracha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fon,- 
are  marked  with  mighty  deeds  •f'. 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  at 
Rath-col,  like  the  roar  of  ftreams.  Behold  the 
contending  of  kings !  They  meet  befide  the 
oak.  In  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms  are  loft ; 
fuch  is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by 
night :  red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men 

forefee  the  ftorm» Duth-carmor  is   low  in 

blood.  The  fon  of  OfTian  overcame.  Not 
harmlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Malvina  hand  of 
harps  ! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fteps  of  Cathlin. 
The  ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftream,  where  the 
foam  of  Rath-col  ikirted  the  mofly  ftones. 
Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  ftrews  its 
leaves,  on  winds.  The  inverted  fpear  of  Cath- 
lin   touched,    at  times,    the  ftream. Ofcar 

brought  Puth-carmor's  mall  :  his  helmet  with 
its  eagle-wing.  He  placed  them  before  the 
ftrangei%  and  his  words  were  heard. **  The 

•f-  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  traditiorit 
lament  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loft.  In  particular 
they  regret  the  lofs  of  an  epifodc,  which  was  here  intro- 
duced, with  the  fequel  of  the  flory  of  Carmal  and  his 
Dxuids.  Their  attachment  to  It  was  founded  on  the 
^efcriptions  of  magical  i^ichantmcnts  which  it  contained. 

foes 
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foes  of  thy  father  have  failed.  They  are  laid 
in  the  field  of  ghofts.  Renown  returns  to  Mor- 
ven,  like  a  riling  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark, 
chief  of  Clutha  ?    Is  there  caufe  for  grief  ?'* 

Son  of  Offian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly 
fad.  I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he 
raifed  in  war.  Take  the  male  of  Cathlin,  place 
it  high  in  Selma's  hall  j  that  thou  mayft  remem- 
ber the  haplefs  in  thy  diftant  land. 

From  white  breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It 
was  the  race  of  kings  ;  the  foft-handed  daughter 
of  Cathmol,  at  the  ftreams  of  Clutha, — Duth- 
earmor  faw  her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  came,  by 
night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle, 
tut  the  warrior  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe, 
with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  fhe  fled  in  arms. 
She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her 
burfting  foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  fliould  I 
tell  how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufhy 
Lumon,  In  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the 
fieps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She 
raifed  the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of  ftrangers, 
and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvlna, 
lonely  beam  ! 


Wh- 
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POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  cqntiriuatiori 
,  of  the  jaft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Offian  met, 
at  the  chacc,  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col- 
Sul-malla  invites  Offian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the 
tefidence  of  her  father,  wHo  was  then  abfent  in  the 
wars.— — Upon  hearing  their  name  and  family,  flie  re- 
lates an  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  cafu- 
alIy,.rfle*llioning'Cathmor,  Chief  of  Atha,  (who  then 
afliffed  her  father  againft  his  enemies)  Offian  introduces 
the  epifode  of  Culgorm  and  Surandronlo,  two  Scandi- 
navian kings,  in  whofe  wars  Offian  himfelf  and  Cath- 

mor  were  engaged  on  oppofite  fides. The  ftory  is 

imperfedt,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft. — Offian, 
warned,  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  Trenmor,  fets  fail 
from  Inis-hana, 
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OEM, 


*  TXT  HO  moves  fo  fiately,  on  Lumon,  at 
V  V  the  roar  of  tlie  foamy  waters  ?  Her 
hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  breaft.  White  is 
her  arm  behind,  as  ilow  Ihe  bends  the  bow. 
Why  doft  thou  wander  In  defarts,  like  a  light 

thro' 

*  The  expedition  of  Offian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a 
-fliort  time  before  Fingal  paiTed  over  into  Ireland,  to  de- 
throne Cairbar  the  foa  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the 
brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis- 
huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  Oilian  defeated  Duth- 
carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath- col.  The  poem  is  more 
interefting,  that  it  contains  fo  many  particulars  concern" 
ing  thofe  perfonages,  who  piake  fo  great  a  figure  in 
7"emora. 

The  exa6t  correfpondence  in  th?  manners  and  cuftom* 
of  Inis-huna,  as  here  defqribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were 
originally  the  fame  people.     Some  may  ail.edge,  that 

Offian 
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thro'  a  cloudy  field  ?  The  young  roes  are  pant- 
ing,   by  their  fecret  rocks. Return,    thou 

daughter  of  kings  j  the  cloudy  night  is  near. 
'  It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  SuU 
malla  of  blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her 
rock,  to  bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidft  the  fong 
we  fat  down,  in  Conmor's  echoing  hall.  White 
moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling 
firings.  Half-heard,  amidft  the  found,  was  the 
name  of  Atha's  king  :  he  that  was  abfent  in  bat- 
tle for  her  own  green  land. — Nor  abfent  from 
her  foul  was  he  :  he  came  midft  lier  thoughts 
by  night :  Ton-thcna  looked  in,  from  the  fky, 
and  iaw  her  toffing  arms. 

The  found  of  the  ihclls  had  ceafed.  Amidft 
long  locks,  Sul-malla  rofc.  She  fpoke  with 
bended  eyes,  and  aikcd  of  our  courfc  thro' 
feas  J  **  for  of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall 

Offian  might  transfer,  in  his  poetical  defcriptlon',  the  man- 
ners of  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  The  objeSion  is 
€afily  anfwered  :  for  had  Oflian  ufed  that  freedom  in  this 
pafTage,  there  is  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  paint  the  man- 
ners of  the  Scandinavians  fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  Cale- 
tJonian?.  We  find  however,  the  former  very  different  in 
their  cufloms  and  fuperftitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Scandinavian  manners  are  remarkably 
barbarous  and  fierce,  and  feem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much 
lefs  advanced  in  civil  fociety,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  in  the  times  of  Oflian, 

riders 
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riders  of  the  wave*." Not  unknown,  I  faid^ 

at  his  ftreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race. 
Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  kings. — Nor  only,  at  Cona's  ftream, 
is  Offian  and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at 
our  voice,  and  llirunk  in  other  lands. 

Not  unmarked,  faid  the  maid,  by  Sul-malla, 
Is  the  lliield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high, 
in  Conmor's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  paft  ;  when 
Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other 
years.     Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in 

*  Sul-mulla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  Offian  and 
Ofcar,  from  their  ftature  and  ftately  gait.  Among  nations, 
not  far  advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty  and 
ftatelinefs  of  perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of 
blood.  It  was  from  thefe  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family 
were  known  by  ftraiigers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings  of 
ftate  injudicioufly  thrown  round  them.  The  caufe  of  this 
diftinguifhing  property,  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed 
to  their  unmixed  blood.  They  had  no  inducement  to  in- 
termarry with  the  vulgar:  and  no  lov/  notions  of  isitereft 
made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their  own  fphere^ 
In  ftates,  where  luxury  has  been  long  e{l:£^bhn;ied,  I  am 
told,  that  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the  cha-^ 
rafteriftic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  mult  be  attributed 
to  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  lux- 
ury and  vi-ealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a  little  the 
words  of  the  hiftorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becom.es 
confiderable  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls 
on,  hereditary  diftempers,  ac  wcl'.  as  property,  flow  fuc- 
ceflivcly  intu  it. 

Q.  the 
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the  midil:  of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna 
fent  her  youths,  but  tliey  failed  j  and  virgins 
wept  over  tombs. — Carelefs  went  the  king  to 
Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear  rolled  the  ftrength  of 
the  woods. — He  was  bright,  they  faid,  in  his 
locks,  the  firft  of  mortal  men. — Nor  at  the 
feaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  pafled 
from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours 
from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun. — Not  care- 
lefs looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftatcly 
fleps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Sclma, 
in  midft  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the 
%vinds  bore  the  ftranger  to  the  echoing  vales 

of  his  roes. Nor  loft  to  other  lands  v/as  he, 

like  a  meteor  that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came 
forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant 
dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the 
found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale*. 

Dark- 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark 
cut  remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
bariTm.  This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far. 
It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great 
ineafure,  is  founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  man- 
kind ;  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the- 
obfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different 
men  and  nations. — If  we  look,  with  attention,  into  the 
hiftory  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Oflian,  we  fhall  find 
that  he  v/as  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  con- 
fined to  the  niiirow  corr.sr  of  an  ifland.     His  expeditions 

td 
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Darkness  dwells  In  Cluba  of  harps  :  the 
race  of  kings  is  diftant  far ;  in  battle  is  Conmor 
of  fpears ;  and  Lormar  *  king  of  ftreams.  Nor 
darkening  alone  are  they  ;  a  beam,  from  other 
lands,  is  nigh  :  the  friend  f  of  ftrangcrs  in 
Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  High,  from 
their  mifly  hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin,  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of 
their    fouls. — Nor,    harmlefs,    white    hands   of 

to  all  parts  of  Scandinavig,  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  very 
numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  charafter,  and 
at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  the  un- 
difguifed  manners  of  mankind. — War  and  an  a£tive  life, 
as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul, 
ptefent  to  us  the  different  charaflers  of  men  :  in  times  of 
peace  and  quiet,  for  want  of  objects  to  exert  them,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and 
we  fee  only  artificial  pailions  and  manners. — It  is  from  this 
confideration  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration 
could  gathef  more  genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  an- 
cient Gaul,  than  from  the  minuted  obfervation  of  all  the 
artificial  manners,  and  elegant  rennements  of  modern 
France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fen  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of 
Sul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne. 

-f-  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks  of 
that  hero,  that  fhe  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining 
her  father's  army ;  tho'  tradition  pofitively  afierts,  that  it 
\vasj   Jifter  his  return,  that  flie  fell  in  love  with  him. 

0^2  Erin! 
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Erin  !  is  he   in  the  Ikirts  of  war ;  he  rolls  ten 
thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant  field. 

Not  unfcen  by  Offian,  I  faid,  rulhed  Cath- 
mor  from  his  Ifreams,  when  he  poured  his 
ftrength  on  1-thorno  *,  ifle  of  many  waves.  In 
firife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  fiern 
hunters  of  the  boar  ! 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  :  each 
pierced  it  with  his  fteel.  They  ftrove  for  the 
fame  of  the  deed  :  and  gloomy  battle  rofe. 
From  ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken  and 
ftained  with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their 
fathers,  in  llieir  founding  arms.  Cathmor 
came,  from  Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed 
king :  I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of 
boars. 

We  ruflied  on  either  flde  of  a  flream,  which 
roared   thro'    a  blafled  heath.     High   broken 

*  I  thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia. 
In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Calgorm  and  Suran-d;o'ilo, 
the  Icings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They  differed  about 
the  honour  of  killing  a  boar ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  be- 
tween them. — From  tliis  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the 
manners  of  the  Scandinavians   were  much  more  favage 

and  cruel,  than  thcfe  of  Britain. It  is  remarkable, 

that  the  names,  introduced  in  this  ftory,  are  not  of  Galic 
original,  which  circumftance  affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that 
it  had  its  foundation  in  true  hiltory. 

rocks 
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rocks  were  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees. 
Near  are  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  flone  of 
power;  where  fpirits   defcended,    by  night,  in 

dark-red  ftreams  of  fire. There,  mixed  with 

the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged 
men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid 
thein  in  their  war. 

■^  Heedless  1  flood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  flream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at 
times,  arofe.  Dark  on  the  other  fide,  young 
Cathmor  heard  my  voice  •,  for  he  lay,  beneath 

the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms. Morning 

came  ;  we  ruilied  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  i 
the  rolling  of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the  thiftle 
head,  beneath  autumnal  winds. 

In  armour  came  a  ftately  form:  I  mixed  my 
ftrokes  with  the  king.  By  turns  our  ihields  arc 
pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fteely  mails.  His  hel- 
met fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  llione 
the  foe.     His  eyes,  two  plealant  flames,  rolled 

*  From  the  circumftance  of  Offian  not  being  prefent 
at  the  rites,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may 
fiippofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference 
of  fentiment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  aroii- 
ment,  that  the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony 
of  Scandinavians,  as  feme  have  imagined.  Concernino- fo 
remote  a  period,  mere  conjedure  muft  fupply  the  place  of 
argument  and  pofitive  proofs. 

0^3  between 
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between  his  wandering  locks. — I  knew  the  king 
of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth. — Dark, 
we  turned,  and  filent  paiTed  to  mix  with  other 
foes. 

Not  fo  paffed  the  firiving  kings*.  They 
mixed  in  echoing  fray ;  like  the  meeting  of 
ghofts,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro' 
either  breail:  rallied  the  fpearsj  nor  yet  lay  the 
foes  on  earth.  A  rock  received  their  fall  j  and 
half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the 
lock  of  his  foe ;  and  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his 
eyes.  The  ftream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their 
ihields,  and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  ftrangers 
met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  ftreams, 
and  Offian,  king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead 
in  earth.  Our  fteps  were  by  Runar's  bay. 
With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced  a  ridgy 
wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam 
of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun,  in 
StromJo's  rolling  fmoak.     It  was  the  daughter  f* 

of 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the 
kings  and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  piclurefque, 
and  expreffive  cf  that  ferocity  of  manners,  which 
diftinguilhed  the  northern  nations. — The  wild  melody  of 
the  verfification  of  the  original,  is  inimitably  beautiful, 
and  very  different  from  the  reft  of  the  works  of  Offian. 

t  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo  forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of 

title 
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of  Suran-df onio,  wild  in  brightned  looks.  Her 
eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amldli  difordered 
locks.     Forward  is   her   white    arm,    with  the 

title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  ofGalic  original; 
a  diftindlion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  preferve, 
when  they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland 
fenachies,  who  very  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
deficiency,  they  thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Oflian, 
have  given  us  the  continuation  of  the  ftory  of  the  daughter 
of  Suran-dronlo.  The  cataftrophe  is  fo  unatural,  and. the 
circumftances  of  it  fo  ridiculoufly  pompous,  that  for  ihe 
fake  of  the  inventors,  I  fnall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made 
a  deep  imprellion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  vi^as 
himfelf  no  contemptible  poet.  The  ftory  is  romantic,  but 
not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively 
imagination  of  a  man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a 
ftorm,  along  one  of  the  iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman, 
in  a  boat,  near  the  fhore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  ex- 
prefles  it  himfelf,  as  beautiful  asajuddcn  ray  of  the  fun^  on 
ihe  dark-heaving  deep.  The  verfes  of  OfTian,  oa  the 
attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  woman  in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fancy, 
that  he  fell  defperately  in  love. — The  winds,  however, 
drove  him  from  thecoaft,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arriv- 
ed at  his  refidence  in  Scotland. — There  his  paffion  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  con- 
fequence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  object 
of  his  defire. — Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph, 
and  carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chiefs  but  mark  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  inftead  cf  a  ray  of  the  ftin^  he  faw  a  fkinny 
fifher- woman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing;  before 
him. — l>adition  here  ends  the  ftory  ;  but  it  may  be  eafily 
^Lippofed  that  the  pafiion  of  the  chief  foon  fubfideJ, 

0^4  fpear  j 
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fpeai'i  her  high-heaving  breaft  is  feen,  white  as 
•foamy  waves  that  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks, 
They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  terrible,  and 
p:iarlners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda !  Carchar,  pale 
in  the  midft  of  clouds !  Sluthmor,  that  ttridell 
in  airy  halls !  Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds !  Re- 
ceive, from  his  daughter's  fpear,  the  foes  of 
Suran-dronlo. 

No  lliadow,  at  his  roaring  flreams ;  no  mild' 
ly-looking  form  was  he  !  When  he  took  up 
his  fpear,  the  hawks  Ihook  their  founding  wings ; 
for  blood  was  poured  around  the  Ifeps  of  dark- 
eyed  Suran-drpnlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to  glitter 
on  his  ftrcams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright, 
l^ut  I   blafled    the    foes  of   Suran-dronlo 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the 
praife  of  Cathmor  of  Ihields.  He  was  within 
her  foul,  like  a  fire  in  fecret  heath,  which  a- 
wakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blaft,  and  fends  its  beam 
abroad.  Amidft  the  fong  removed  the  daughter 
pf  kings,  like  the  foft  found  of  a  fuinmer-breeze; 
V/hen  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the 
l^kes  and  ftreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offian ;  without 
form  l^ood  the  ihadow  pf  Trenmor.     He  feemed 

to 
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to  flrike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  flreamy 
rock.  I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel ;  I  knew  that 
war  was  near.  Before  the  winds  our  fails  were 
fpreadj  when  Lumou  Ihewed  its  ftreams  to  the 
jnorn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvlna, 
lonely  beam ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  was 
driven.  By  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia, 
rear  therefidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno 
invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of 
the  king,  and  mindful  of  his  former  breach  of  hofpita- 
lity,  [Fingal,  b.  3.]  refules  to  go. Starno  gathers  to- 
gether his  tribes  :  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf. 

Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno  propofes  to  P'ingal,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. — The  king  himfelf 
undertakes  the  u'atch.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
he,  acpidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor,  where 
Starno  had  confined  Conban  carglas,  the  captive  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  chief. Her  flory  is  imperfe(fb, 

a  part  of  the  original  being  loft. — Fingal  comes  to  a 
place  of  worfhip,  where  Starno  and  his  fon,  Swaran, 
confulted.tbe  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  ifTue  of  the 
war. — The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. — The 
duiin  concludes,  with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of 
Cruth-loda  fjppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 
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A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old! — Why,  thou 
wanderer  unfeeii,  that  bendeft  the  thiftle 
of  Lora," — why,  thou  breeze  of  the  valley, 
haft  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant  roar 

of 

*  The  bards  diftinguifhed  thofe  compofitions,  in  which 
the  narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apof- 
trophes,  by  the  name  of  Duiin.  Since  the  extinflion  of 
the  order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  genera!  name  for  all 
ancient  compofitions  in  verfe. — The  abrupt  manner  in 
which  the  ftory  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure 
to  fome  readers ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give 
here  the  traditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to 
it.  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of 

Iniflore. 
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of  ftreams,  no  found  of  the  harp,  from  the 
rocks!  Come,  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  {end 
back  his  foul  to  tlie  bard. 

I  LOOK  forward  to  Lochlln  of  lakes,  to  the 
dark,  ridgy  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  de- 
fcended  from  ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds* 
Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  un- 
known ! — Starno  fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid 
Fingal  to  the  feaft;  but  the  king  remembred 
the  paft,  and  all  his  rage  arofe. 

Nor  Gormal's  moiTy  towers,  nor  Starno  l"hall 
Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fhadows, 
over  his  fiery  foul.     Do  I  forget  that  beam  of 

Iniftdre.  After  flaying  a  few  days  at  Garric-thura,  the 
refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail,  to  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  a  violent  florm  arifing,  his  fhips  were  driven  into 
a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno, 
king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upon  the 
appearance  of  flrangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned  together 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hcftile  man- 
ner, towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken 
fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  Grangers  were,  and 
fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than 
cnce,  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh  by 
treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  fail  in  by  open 
force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft,  at  which 
he  intended  to  afTaffinate  him.  The  king  prudently  de- 
clined to  go,  and  Starno  betook  himfelf  to  arms. The 

fequel  of  the  ftory  may  bQ  learned  frora  the  poem  itfcif. 

light. 
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light,  the  white-handed  daughter  *  of  kings  ? 
Go,  fon  of  Lbda;  his  words  are  but  blafts  to 
FIngal :  blafts,  that,  to  and  fro,  roll  the  thiftle, 
in  autumnal  vales. 

DuTH-MARUNof,  arm  of  death !  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  fhields !  Struthmor,  dweller  of 
battle's  wing !  Cormar,  whofe  fhips  bound  on 
feas,  carelefs  as  the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark 
ftreaming  clouds !  Arife,  around  me,  children  of 
heroes,  in  a  land  unknown.  Let  each  look  oa 
his  fhield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles. 
*'  Come  down,  faid  the  king,  thou  dweller  be- 

*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot 
laid  againft  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large,  in  the 
third  book  of  Fingal. 

t  Duth  maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition. 
Many  of  his  great  a£lions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems, 
which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fmce  loft. 
He  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Crom- 
ma-glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  at- 
tending Comhal,  in  his  laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of  Mor- 
ni,  in  a  poem,  which  is  ftiil  preferved.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  Oilian ;  the  phrafeolcgy  betrays  it  to  be  a  modern 
compofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  compoli- 
tions,  which  the  Irifti  bards  forged,  under  the  name  of 
Oflian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries. — Duth- 
maruno  fignifies,  black  and  Jleady-i  Cromma-glas,  bending 
and fivartb)",  Struthmor,  roaring  Jlream ;  Cormar,  expert 
at  Jea. 

tween 
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tween  the  harps.  Thou  ihalt  roll  tlils  flreani 
away,  or  dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath. — No  words 
came  forth :  they  fcized  their  fpears.  Each 
foul  is  rolled  into  itfelf. — At  length  the  fudden 
clang  is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  lliields. — ■ 
Each  took  his  hill,  by  night;  at  intervals,  they 
darkly  flood.  Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs, 
between  the  roaring  wind. — Broad  over  them 
rofe  the  moon. — In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth- 
maruno;  he  from  Croma-charn  of  rocks,  ftern 
hunter  of  the  boar.  In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe 
on  waves,  when  Crumthormoth  *  awaked  its 
woods.  In  the  chace  he  flione,  among  his  foes : 
— No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

Son  of  Comhal,  he  faid,  my  fteps  fhall  be 
forward  thro'  night.  From  this  fhield  I  fhali 
view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno, 
of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of 
Grangers.  Their  words  arc  not  in  vain,  by 
Loda's  fione  of  power.  —  If  Duth-maruno  re- 
turns not,  his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where 
meet  two  roaring  flrcams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's 
plain.     Around  are  hills,  with  their  woods  ^  the 

*  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland 
iflands.  The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fub- 
jeOi  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
Offian's  poems. 

ocean 
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ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcream- 
ing  fea-fowl,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. 
Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona  *,  tell  him 

of 

*  Cean-daona,  head  of  the  people,  the  fon  of  Duth-ma- 
runo.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions 
of  Offian,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional 
tales  concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the 
epithet,  in  them,  beftowed  on  him  (Candona  of  boars)  it 
would  appear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  kind  of  hunt- 
ing, which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to 
recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional 
tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  improper  here,  to 
give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  expulfion  of  the 
bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being  an  indo- 
lent race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence  to  the  generofity 
of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating  the  com- 
pofitions  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  running  up  the  gene- 
alogies of  their  enteitainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs. 
As  this  fubjedl  was,  however,  foon  exhaufted,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  ftorles 
having  no  foundation  in  fad  which  were  fwallowed,  with 
great  credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent 
repeating,  the  fable  grev/  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each 
threw  in  whatever  circumftance  he  thought  conducive  to 
raife  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  the  (lory  became,  at 
laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They,  however,  liked  the 
tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their  advantage  in  turn- 
ing profelTed  tale-makers.  They  then  launched  out  into 
the  wildeft  regions  of  fidion  and  romance.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, there  are  more  ftories  of  giants,  enchanted  caftle?, 
dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any  country 
in.  Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic 
R  com- 
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of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  briftly  ftrength  of 
I-thorno  i"olled  on  his  lifted  fpear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  faid  Fingal,  I 
have  bounded  over  ridgy  fcas :  theirs  was  the 
times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers 
darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  I  am  young, 
in  my  locks.  —  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the 
field  of  night  is  mine. 

He  ruihed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding 
over  Turthor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fuUen  roar, 
by  night,  thro'  Gormal's  mifty  vale. — A  moon- 
beam glittered  on  a  rock ;  in  the  midft,  ftood  a 
^lately  form;  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like 
Lochlin's  white-bofomed  maids. — Unequal  are 
her  fleps,  and  fhort :  flie  throws  a  broken  fong 
on  wind.  At  times  llie  tofles  her  white  arms; 
for  grief  is  in  her  foul. 

compofitions,  have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and, 
confequently,  difguftful  to  true  taftc,  but,  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  they  command  attention  more  than  any  other 
fi(5lions  I  ever  met  with. — The  extream  length  of  thefe 
pieces  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many 
days  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they  take  of  the  me- 
mory, that  few  circumfrances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe 
who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tradition:  What 
is  more  amazing,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  ftill 
preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of 
magnificence,  introduced  ip  thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior  to 
;^11  the  pompous  oriental  fiiSlions  of  {he  kind. 

Tor- 
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ToRcuL-TORNO*,  of aged  locks!  where  now 
are  thy  fieps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  haft  failed,  at 
tlune  own  dark  ftreams,  father  of  Conban-car- 

glas! But    I   behold  thee,   chief  of  Lulan, 

fporting  by  Loda's  hall,   when  the  dark-ikirted 
night  is  poured  along  the  fky. 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of 
Crathlun,  a  diftrid  in  Sweden.  1  he  river  Lulan  ran  near 
the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  m 
Sweden,  ftill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with 
Lulan.  The  war  between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno* 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at 
a  hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  nian- 
cer,  by  Torcul-torno,  both  kings,  witii  their  followers, 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Scivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar 
rufhcd  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno 
killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behaviotir  a  breach  upon  the 
privilege  of  guefts,  who  were  ^^Wzy^h  naiurul,  as  tradition 
expreflTes  it,  with  the  danger  of  the  ckace.  A  quarrel  arofe, 
the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  attendants,  and 
the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  defeated,  and  he 
himfelf  flain.  Starno  purfued  his  vifiory,  laid  wafte  the 
dillridt  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  the  rcfidence  of  Tcr- 
cul-torno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conban-cargl  s,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave, 
near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  wh'-ie,  on  account  of  her 
cruel  treatment,  fhe  became  diftr^£led. 

The  paragraph,  jufl  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Gon- 
ban-carglas,  at  the  time  (he  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It 
is  in  Lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and 
fimple,  and  fo  Inimitably  fuited  to  thfe  fitiiatioh  of  the  un- 
happy lady,  that  few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 

R  2  Ttiou, 
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Thou.,  fomctlmes,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thy 
Ihield.  I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou 
kindleft  thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  faileft  along 
the  night.— Why  am  I  forgot  in  my  cave,  king 
of  Ihaggy  boars  r  Look  from  the  hall  of  Loda, 
on  lonely  Conban-carglas. 

"  Wpio  art  thou,  faid  Fingal,  voice  of  night  ?'* 

She  trembling,  turned  away.     * '  Who  art 

thou,  in  thy  darknefs?"— She  fhrunk  into  the 

cave. The  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her 

hands ;  he  afked  about  her  fathers. 

ToRcuL-TORNO,    fhc   fald,    once   dwelt    at 

Lulan's  foamy  ftream  :  he  dwelt but,  now,  in 

Loda's  hall,  he  Ihakes  the  founding  fhell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  battle  j  long  fought 
the  dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  at  length, 
blue-lhiclded  Torcul-torno. 

By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  flream,  I  had  pierced 
the  bounding  roe.  My  white  hand  gathered 
my  hair,  from  off  the  ftream  of  winds.  I  heard 
a  nolfe.  Mine  eyes  were  up.  My  foft  breaft 
rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan, 
to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno ! 

It   was  Starno,    dreadful  king! His  red 

eyes  rolled  on  Conban-carglas.  Dark  waved 
his  fliaggy  brow,  above  his  gathered  fmile. 
Where  is  my  father,  I  faid,  he  that  was  mighty 

in 
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in  war  ?  Thou  are  left  alone  among  foes,  daugh- 
ter of  Torcul-torno  1 

He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In 
this  cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he 
comes,  a  gathered  mift.  He  lifts  before  me, 
my  father's  Ihield.  Often  paiTes  a  beam  *  of 
youth,  far-diftant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells 
lonely  in  the  foul  of  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno. 

DaugjHter  of  Lulan,  faid  Fingal,  v/hlte- 
handed  Conban-carglas ;  a  cloud,  marked  with 
ftreaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  the  foul.  Look 
not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  j  nor  yet  to  thofe 
meteors  of  heaven  j  my  gleaming  fteel  is 
around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

It  is  not  the  fleel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the 
dark  in  foul.  The  maids  are  not  lliut  in  our 
■f-  caves  of  ilreams ;  nor  toffing  their  white 
arms  alone.    They  bend,  fair  within  their  locks, 

*  By  the  learn  (f  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that 
Conban-carglas  rr.eans  Swaran,  the  fon  of  btarno,  with 
whom,  during  her  confinement,  Ihe  had  fallen  in  love. 

t  From  this  contraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between 
his  own  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we 
may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  latter.  This  diftiniiion  is  fo  much  obferv  ed  through- 
out (he  poems  of  Offian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own 
time.  At  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech  of  Fingal,  there  is  a 
great  part  of  the  original  loft. 

R  5  above 
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above  the  harps  of  Sehna.  Their  voice  is  not 
in  the  defart  wild,  young  light  of  Torcul- 
torno. 

*  *  ^ik  *  »  *  * 

*  *  #  4*  *  *  * 

FiNGAL,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide 
thro'  the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of 
Loda  ihook  amidft  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones, 
v.'ith  heads  of  mofs,  are  there;  a  flream,  with 
foaming  courfe ;  and  dreadful,  rolled  around 
them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  From  its 
top  looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the 
fhadowy  fmoak.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times, 
amidft  the  roaring  ftream. — Near,  bending  be- 
neath a  blafted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his 
words :  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of 
ftrangers. — On  their  dun  Ihields,  they  darkly 
leaned :  their  fpears  are  forward  in  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rofc  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wan- 
derer low,  fald  Starno,  in  his  pride.  Take  the 
fhield  of  thy  father ;  it  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpcar  :  it  ftood  fixed 
in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  forward, 
with  fwords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  ftcel. 
Thro'  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  ihield  rulhed  the 

blade 
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blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell  roiling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f"  fell  down.  Fingal 
llopt  the  lifted  fteel.  Wrathful  flood  Swaran, 
unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filent  eyes,  and  threw 
his  fword  on  earth.  Then,  llowly  ftalking  over 
the  ftream,  he  whittled  as  he  went. 

Nor  imfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turned  away  in  wrath.  His  lliaggy  brows  wav- 
ed dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  ftruck 
Loda's  tree,  with  his  fpcar  j  he  raifed  the  hum 
of  fongs. — They  came  to  the  hoft  of  Lochlin, 
each  in  his  own  dark  path;  like  two  foam- 
covered  ftreams,  from  two  r«Liny  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair 
rofe  the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  Ihone  on  the  fpoils 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her 
cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hatr  from 
wind ;  and  wildly  raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  ' 
of  Lulan  of  fhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno's  bloody  fliield.  Gladnefs 
rofe,  a  light,  on  her  face.     She  faw  the  cleft 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno 
of  Lochlin. 

t  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is 
always  confiflent  with  that  generofity  of  fpirit  which  be- 
longs to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 

R  4  helmet 
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helmet  ofSwaran*j  llie  flirunk,  darkened,  froril 

the  king. "  Art  thou  fallen,  by  thy  hundred 

flreams,  O  love  of  Conban-carglafs  1"- 


U-THORNO,  that  rifeft  in  waters;  on  whofc 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark 
moon  defccnding  behind  thy  echoing  woods. 
On  thy  top  dwells  the  mifty  Loda,  the  houfe 
of  the  fpirits  of  men. — In  the  end  of  his  cloudy 
hall  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His 
form  is  dimly  feen,  amidft  his  wavy  mift.  His 
right-hand  is  on  his  fliield :  in  his  left  is  the 
half- vie wlefs  fhell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful 
hall  is  marked  with  nightly  fires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlcfs  fhades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fliell, 
to  thofe  who  flione  in  war  j  but,  between  him 

*  Conban-carglafs,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjedlured,  that  that  hero 
was  killed. — A  part  of  the  original  is  loft.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  fequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter 
of  Torcul-torno  did  not  long  furvive  her  furprize,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  fuppofed  death  of  her  lover. — The  defcription  of 
the  airy  hall  of  Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  piclurefque 
and  defcriptive,  than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of 
the  northern  Scalders. 

and 
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and  the  feeble,  his  fhield  rifes,  a  cruft  of  dark- 
nefs.  He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in 
arms. — Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  ftreams,  came 
white-armed  Conban-carglas. 


C  AT  H- 
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POEM. 


D  U  A  N    SECOND. 


i 


ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  returning,  with  day,  devolves  the  command  of 
the  array  on  Duth-maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy, 
and  drives  them  over  the  ftream  of  Turthor.  Fingal, 
after  recalling  his  people,  congratulates  J3uth-maruno 
on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovcrs,  that  that  hero  v;as  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  engagement. — Duth-maruno  dies. 
Ullin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the 
epifode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina-dona,  with  which  the 
duiin  concludes. 
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OEM, 


DUAN    SECOND, 


WHERE  art  thou,  fon  of  tHe  king,  fald 
dark-haired  Duth-maruno  ?  Where 
haft  thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Selma  ? — He 
returns  ^lot  from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morn- 
ing is  fpread  on  U-thorno :  in  his  mift  is  the  fun, 
on  his  hill. — Warriors,  lift  the  Ihields,  in  my 
prefence.  He  muft  not  fall,  like  a  fire  fr<5m 
heaven,    whofe    place  is   not  marked   on  the 

ground. He  comes  like  an  eagle,  from  the 

fkirt  of  his  fqually  wind !  In  his  hand  are  the 
fpoils  of  foes. — King  of  Selma,  our  fouls  were* 
fad. 

Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.     They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 

foamiy 
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foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  low -fail- 
ing vapour. — The  traveller  fhrinks  oa  his  jour- 
ney, and  knows  not  whither  to  fly. — No  tremb- 
ling travellers  are  we ! — Sons  of  heroes,  call  forth 
the  fleel. — Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or 
Ihall  a  warrior  lead  ? 

*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  arc 
like  paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal.     Broad-fhielded 

*  In  this  (hort  epifode  we  have  a  very  probable  account 
given  us,  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The 
Cael,  or  Gauls,  who  poflefTcd  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number 
of  diftindl  tribes,  or  clans,  each  fubjedl  to  its  own  chief, 
who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other  power. 
When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger 
might,  perhaps,  have  induced  thofe  r^^a// to  join  together, 
but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  command  of 
one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles  were  ill-condu6ted, 
and,  confequently,  unfuccefsful. — Trenmor  was  the  firft 
who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  confequences  of  car- 
rying on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  advifed, 
that  they  themfelves  (hould  alternateiy  lead  in  battle. 
They  did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful.  When  it  came 
to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his 
fuperior  valour  and  condufl:,  which  gained  him  fuch  an 
intereft  among  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after 
him,  were  regarded  as  kings;  or,  to  ufe  ihe  poet's  ex- 
preffion,  the  luords  of  power  rujhed  forth  fom  Selma  of 
kings. — The  regal  authority,  however,  except  in  time  of 
war,  was  but  inconfiderable  ;  for  every  chief,  within  his 
own  diftri(3,  was  abfolute  and  independent. — From  the 
fcene  of  the  battle  in  this  epifode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of 
Crona,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  v/all)  I  fliould 
fuppofe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ro- 
mans, or  provincial  Britons, 

Tren^ 
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Trenmor  is  flill  feen,  amidft  his  own  dim 
year5.     Nor  feeble  was  the  foul  of  the  king. 

There,  no  dark  deed  wandered  in  fecret. 

From  their  hundred  ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to 
graffy  Colglan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  be- 
fore them.  Each  ftrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their 
fwords  were  often  half-uniheathed.  Red  rolled 
their  eyes  of  rage.     Separate  they  flood,  and 

hummed  their  furly  fongs. "  Why  Ihould 

they  yield  to  each  other  ?  their  fathers  were  equal 
In  war." 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  flately 
In  youthful  locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe. 
The  grief  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs 
to  lead,  by  turns :  they  led,  but  they  were  roll- 
ed away.  —  From  his  own  molTy  hill,  blue- 
ihielded  Trenmor  came  down.  He  led  wide- 
fkirted  battle,  and  the  ftrangers  failed.  Around 
him  the  dark-browed  warriors  came:  they 
flruck  the  fhield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale, 
the  words  of  power  rulhed  forth  from  Selma  of 
kings,  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns.  In  war, 
till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  then  was  the  hour  of 
the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

*'    Not   unknown,    faid  Cromn^a-glas  f  of 

Ihields, 

t  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  makes  a  great  figare 
in  that  battle  which  ComhaJ  loft,  together  with  his  life,  to 
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fhields,  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. — But  who 
Ihall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mift  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it 
let  each  warrior  ftrike  his  fhield.  Spirits  may 
defcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 
-i- — They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  fhields.  Loudeft  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno,     Thou  muft  lead  in 


the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  an 
Ififli  compofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from 
the  language,  in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that 
declfive  engagement,  are  jumbled  together.  In  juftice  to 
the  merit  of  the  poem,  1  fhouid  have  here  prefcnted  to  the 
reader  a  tranflation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  cir- 
cumflances  very  ridiculous,  and  others  altogether  indecent. 
Morna,  the  wife  of  Conihal,  had  a  principal  hand  in  all 
the  tranfadions  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her 
hufband ;  fhe,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  bard,  who  was  the 
guiding  Jlar  of  the  %vomen  of  Erin.  The  bard,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  mifreprefented  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for 
Morna's  behavisur  was,  according  to  him,  fo  void  of  all 
decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fiippofed,  they  had 

chofen  her  for  x\\t\T  guiding  J]  ar. The  poem  confifts  of 

many  flanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the  num- 
bers harmonious ;  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms, 
and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofuion,  that  the  author,  moft 
undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote 

it. It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  Conihal  is,  in 

this  poem,  very  often  called,  Cmhal  na  /»'  Albin^  or 
Comhal  of  Albion,  which  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that 
the  allegations  ,of  Keating  and  O  Flaherty,  concerni^ig 
fion  Mac-Comnal^  are  but  of  late  invention. 

Like 
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Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of 
U-thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle, 
and  Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  for- 
ward from  iron  fhields,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery- 
eyed,  when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened 
moon,  and  ftrews  his  ligns  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  ftream.  They 
heaved  like  ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  ftrokes 
are  mixed.  Shadowy  death  flies  over  the  hofls. 
They  were  clouds  of  hail,  with  fqually  winds 
in  their  fkirts.  Their  fhowers  are  roaring  to- 
gether. Below  them  fwclls  the  dark-rolling 
deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fhould 
T  mark  thy  wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years 
that  are  gone;  thou  fadefl  on  my  foul.  Starno 
brought  forward  his  fkirt  of  war,  and  Swaran 
his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs  fire  is 
Duth-maruno's  fword. — Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  ilreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  in 
thoughts.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over  the 
flight  of  their  land.— The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard  :  the  fons  of  woody  Albion  returned. 
But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's  llream,  filent  in 
their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crom-charn,  faid  the  king,  Duth- 

maruno,  hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns 

my   eagle,    from    the  field  of  foes.     For  this 

S  white- 
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whlte-bofomed  Lanul  Inall  brighten,  at  her 
flreams  -,  Candona  ihall  rejoice,  at  rocky  Crath- 
mo-craulo. 

CoLGORM*,  replied  the  chief,  was  the  firft 
of  my  race  in  Albion  5  Colgorni,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  thro'  its  watry  vales.  He  flew  his  bro- 
ther in  I-thorno  :  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  chofe  his  place,  in  filence,  by  rocky  Grath- 
mo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in  their  years ; 
they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell. 
The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing Iflcs  ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth 
to  his  fathers,  to  their  ftormy  ifle.  There 
they  purfued  boars  of  mift,  along  the  fkirts  of 

^yli^itls. The  chiefs  flood  filent  around,  as  the 

flones  of  Loda,   on   their  hill.     The   traveller 

*  The  family  of  Dutli-maruno,  it  appear?,  came  origi- 
nally from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leafl,  from  fome  of  the 
northern  ifles,  fubjeci  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin. 
The  Highland  fenachies,  who  never  mifTed  to  make  their 
comments  on  and  additions  to,  the  works  of  Oflian,  have 
given  us  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftorsof  Duth-maruno,  and 
a  particular  account  of  their  aclions,  many  of  which  are  of 
the  marvellous  kind.  One  of  thetale-makers  of  the  north 
has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth- 
"maruno,  and,  confidering  the  adventures  thro'  which  he  has 
led  him,,  the  piece  is  neither  difagrceable,  nor  abounding 
with  that  kind  of  fiction,  which  fhocks  credibility. 

fees 
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fees  tliem,  thro'  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely 
path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghofts  of  the  aged, 
forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down,  onU-thorno.  Still  flood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blail:  hiffed,  by 
turns,  thro'  every  warrior's  hair. — Fingal,  at 
length,  burfted  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his 
foul.  He  called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the 
fong  to  rife. — No  filling  fire,  that  is  only  feen, 
and  then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor 
was  Crathmo-craulo's  chief.  He  was  like  the 
flrong-bcaming  fun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill. 
Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwell- 
ings old. 

I-THORNO*,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifeft  midfl 
ridgy  feas  !  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mift  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race, 

*  This  epifode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  which  fome  of  the 
Highlanders  diftinguifli,  by  the  title  of  Fsn  Oi-marra,  or, 
the  Song  of  mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  abfolutely 
infernal,  but  there  are  many  returns  in  the  meafure, 
which  are  inexpreflibly  wild  and  beautiful.  From  the 
genius  of  the  mufic,  I  fhould  think  it  came  originally  from 
Scandinavia,  for  the  fiftions  delivered  down  concerning 
the  Oi-marray  (who  are  reputed  the  authors  of  the  mufic) 
exadly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of  the  northern  nations, 
concerning  their  dlrce^  or,  goddejjes  of  death. — Of  all  the 
names  in  this  epifode,  there  is  none  of  a  Galic  original, 
except  Strina-dona,  which  fignilies,  \hQ  Jlrife  of  heroes. 
S  2  fear- 
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fearlefs  as  thy  ftrong-winged  eagles ;  the  race  o^ 
Colgorm  of  iron  Ihields,  dwellers  of  Loda's 
hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refoundlng  ifle,  arofe  Lur- 
ihan,  ftrcamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above 
a  filent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource, 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.  His  daughter 
■was  fair  as  a  fun-beam,  white-bofomed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
il:iields  j  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Rurmar's  echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo 
tlie  maid,  the  ftately  huntrefs  of  Tormotli  wild. 
— But  thou  lookcft  carclcfs  from  thy  fteps,  high- 
bofomed  Strlna-dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  Hie  moved,  her  breaft  was 
whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  *  j  if  on  the  fea- 
beat  fhore,  tlian  tlie  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  fiars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  Ihowers  j  her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds. — Thou 
wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafo,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  the  heathy  moralTes  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk 
is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very 
much  refembling  cotton.  It  is  exceffively  white,  and, 
confequcntly,  often  iniroduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  fimi- 
lies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 

Colgorm 
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CoLGORM  came,  in  his  lliip,  and  Corcul- 
Suran,  king  of  fhells.  The  brothers  came, 
from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tor- 
moth's  ifle.  She  faw  them  in  their  echoing 
fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Col- 
gorm. — Ul-lochlin's  *  nightly  eye  looked  la. 
and  faw  the  tofling  arm.s  of  Strlna-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their 
flaming  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned 
away.  They  ftruck  their  lliields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  fwords.  They  rullied 
into  the  ilrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina- 
«Iona. 

CoRCUL-suRAN  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned 
Colgorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the 
winds. — In  Crathnio-craulo's  rocky  field,  he 
dwelt,  by  a  foreign  ftream.  Nor  darkened  the 
king  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was  near,  the 
daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed 
Strina-dona  •f. 

*  Ul-Iochiin,  the  guide  to  Lochlht ;  the  name  of  a  ftar. 

f  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my 
hands  j  but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the  ideas 
fo  unworthy  of,  Oflian,  that  I  have  rejeded  it,  as  an  in- 
terpolation by  a  modern  bard, 

S3  CATH- 
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ARGUMENT. 

OssiAN,  after  fome  general  refle(?lions,  defcribes  th« 
fituation  of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of 
Lochlin  — The  converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran. — 
The  epifode  of  Cormar-trunar  and  Foinar-braga].— 
Starno,  from  his  own  example,  recommends  to  Swa- 
ran, to  furprize  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  z 
neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran's  refufal,  Starno  un- 
dertakes the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  overcome,  and  taken 
prifoner,  by  Fingal. — He  is  difmilTed,  after  a  feverc 
reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 


(    a65    ) 
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POEM. 


X>UAN    THIRD. 

WHENCE  is  the  fiream  of  years  ?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they 
hid,  in  mift,  their  many-coloured  fides  ?  I  look 
into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem  dim  to 
Oilian's  eyes,  like  refle(5ted  moon-beams,  on  a 
diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of  war  ! 
— There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they 
pafs  along. — Dweller  between  the  fliields ;  thou 
that  awakeft  the  failing  foul,  defcend  from  thy 
wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  ! 
Come  with  that  which  kindles  the  paft :  rear 

the 
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the  forms  of  old,    on  their  own  dark-brown 
years  ! 

*  Uthorno,    hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold   my 
race  on  thy  fide.     FIngal  is  bending,  in  night, 

over 

*  The  bards,  who  were  alvrays  ready  to  fiipply  what 
they  thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  have  infert- 
ed  a  great  many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third 
duan  of  Cath-loda.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eafily  dif- 
linguiftied  from  the  genuine  remains  of  Offian,  that  it 
took  me  very  little  time  to  mark  them  out,  and  totally  to 
Tejed  them.  If  the  modern  Scotch  and  Irifh  bards  have 
fhewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  compo- 
fitions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for,  by  that  means,  they 
themfelves  have  efcaped  that  contempt,  which  the  authors 
of  fuch  futile  performances  muft,  neceflarily,  have  met 
with,  from  people  of  true  tafte— I  was  led  into  this  obfer- 
vation,  by  an  Irifli  poem,  juft  now  before  me.  It  con- 
cerns a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on 
Ireland,  and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  pre- 
fixed to  it,  of  OJJian  Alac-Fion.  It  however  appear-s,  from 
feveral  pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compo- 
fition  of  fome  good  prieft,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth 
century,  for  he  (peaks,  with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage, 
and  more  particularly,  of  the  blue- eyed  daughters  of  the  con- 
vent. Religious,  however,  as  this  poet  was,  he  was  not  al- 
together decent,  in  the  fcenes  he  introduces  between  Swaran 
and  the  wife  of  CcngculUon^  both  of  whom  he  reprefents  as 
giants.  It  happening  unfortunately,  that  CongculUon  was  on- 
ly of  a  moderate  ftature,  his  wife,  without  hefitation,  pre- 
ferred Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match  for  her  own  gigan- 
tic fize.  From  this  fatal  preference  proceeded  fo  much  niif- 
chief,  that  the  good  poet  altogether  loft  fight  of  his  priii- 
cipal   adlion,  and  he  ends  the  piece,  with  an  advice  to 

7  men, 
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over  Duth-maruno's  tomb.  Near  liini  are  the 
fteps  of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar. — By 
Turtlior's  ftream  the  hoft  of  Lochlln  is  deep  in 
fliades.  The  wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hills; 
they  looked  forward  from  their  bofly  fliields. 
They  looked  forward  on  the  ftars  of  night,  red- 
wandering  in  the  weft.  Cruth-loda  bends  from 
liigh,  like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He 
fends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with 
liis  figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's  king 
was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rufli- 
ed  before  his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  ; 
and  lieard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  '•■  from 
one  another,  they  flood,  like  two  oaks,  which 
different  winds  had  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its 

men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  which,  however  good 
it  may  be,  I  fhall  leave  concealed  in  the  obfcurity  of  the 
original. 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions.  Their 
chara6tei-s,  at  firft  fight,  feem  little  difirerent ;  but,  upon 
examination,  we  find,  that  the  poet  has  dexteroufly  dif- 
tinguifhed  between  them.  They  were  both  dark,  ftub- 
born,  haughty  and  referved  :  but  Starno  was  cunning, 
revengeful,  and  cruel,  to  the  higheft  degree;  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  Swaran,  though  favage,  was  lefs  bloody,  and 
fomewhat  tindured  with  generofity.  It  is  doing  injuflice 
to  Offian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
ra£lers. 

OV.'ll 
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own  loud  rlll,   and  iTiakes   its  boughs  In   the 
courfe  of  blafts. 

Annir,  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  was  a  fire  that 
tonfumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his 
eyes,  along  the  ftrlving  fields.  His  joy  was  in 
the  fall  of  men.  Blood,  to  him,  was  a  fummer 
ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from 
its  own  mofTy  rock. — He  came  forth  to  the  lake 
Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar, 
he  from  Urlor  of  f^reams,  dweller  of  battle's 
wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bofomed  fhipsj  he  faw  the 
daughter  of  Annir,  white -armed  Foinar-bragal. 
He  faw  her:  nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes,  on 
the  rider  of  Itormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  Ihip 
in  darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly 
vale. — Annir  purfued  along  the  deepj  he  called 
the  winds  of  heaven. — Nor  alone  was  the  king; 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young 
eagle,  I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people 
came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought ;  but  the 
f  jc  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  flood  Annir  of 
lakes.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his 
fivord.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  mark- 
ed the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in  night. 

From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet :  a 

Ihield 
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fhicld  that  was  pierced  with  fteel :  polntlefs  was 
the  fpear  in  my  hand.     I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
turning  oak  5  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree, 
fat  deep-bofomed  Foinar-bragal.  T  threw  my 
broken  fliield  before  her ;  and  fpoke  the  words 
of  peace. — Befide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Anfilr  of 
many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in  battle ; 
and  Starno  is  to  raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of 
Loda,  he  fends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal, 
to  bid  her  fend  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft 
with  her  father,  in  earth. — And  thou  king  of 
roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe,  till  Annir 
receive  the  lliell,  from  fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda. 

*  Bursting  into  tears,  fhe  rofe,  and  tore  a 
lock  from  her  hair ;  a  lock,  which  wandered, 
in  the  blaft,  along  her  heaving  breaft. — Corman- 
trunar  gave  the  lliell ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice 
before  him. — I  refted  in  the  fhade  of  night  j 
and^id  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.— -Sleep 
defcended   on  the  foe.     I   rofe,  like  a  fialking" 

*  Offian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fcx.  Even  the 
daughter  of  the  cruel  Annir,  the  fifter  of  the  revengeful 
and  bloody  Starno,  partakes  not  of  ihofe  difagreeable 
characters  fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether 
tender  and  delicate.  Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  ufes 
the  fex  with  leaft  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  everi 
worfe,  than  the  downright  abufe  of  the  moderns  3  for  to 
draw  abufe  implies  the  poffeflion  of  feme  merit. 

gliol^. 
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ghoft.  I  pierced  the  fide  of  Corman-trunaf* 
Nor  did  Foinar-bragal  efcapc.  She  rolled  hei* 
white  bofoni  in  blood.  Why  then,  daughter 
of  heroes,  didft  thou  wake  my  rage  ? — Morn- 
ing rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  departure 
of  mift.  Annir  flruck  his  bofly  fnield.  He 
called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came,  flreaked 
with  wandering  blood:  thrice  rofe  the  fhout  of 
the  king,  like  the  burfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of 
wind,  from  a  cloud,  by  night.— We  rejoiced, 
three  days,  above  the  dead,  and  called  the 
hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all  their 
winds,  to  feaft  on  Annir's  foes. — Swaran  ! — ^ 
Fingal  is  alone  *,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let 
thy  fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret}  like  Annir, 
my  foul  fhall  rejoice. 

Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  iliall  not 
Hay  in  fhades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks 
ruih  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont 
to  trace  my  courfe :  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war. 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He 
thrice  raifed  his  gleaming  fpear.     But  flarting, 

*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian 
kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to 
refume  the  command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno 
might  have  fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which 
occafions  his  requeft  to  Swaran,  to  ftab  him ;  as  he  fore- 
faw,  by  his  art  of  divination,  that  he  could  not  overcome 
him  in  open  battle, 

he 
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he  fpared  his  fon  ;  and  ruilied  into  the  night. — 
By  Turthor's  ftream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling 
of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet 
of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  butlTie 
was  diftant  fir,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  ftrodc,  to  where 
Fingal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fhlcld, 
on  his  own  fecret  hill. — Stern  hunter  of  fhaggy 
boars,  no  feeble  maid  is  laid  before  thee :  no 
boy,  on  his  ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring 
flream.  Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty, 
from  which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  death.  Hunter 
of  Ihaggy  boars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Star  NO  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofc 
In  arms.  "  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?" 
Silent  he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their 
gloomy  ftrifc.  The  Ihield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft 
in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early 
beam  arofe. — Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of 
Gormal.  He  rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He 
thought  of  other  days,  when  white-bofomed 
Agandecca  moved  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.— . 
He  loofed  the  thong  from  his  hands. — Son  of 
Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of 
Ihells :  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns.     I  remember 

thy  white-bofomed  daughter ; dreadful  king 

away ! Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy 
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foe  of  the  lovely !     Let  the  ftranger  ihun  thee, 
thou  gloomy  in  the  hall ! 
A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old? 


OINAr 
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POEM 


ARGUMENT. 

ATTzn.  an  addrefs  lo  Malvlna,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
OfHan  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfcd, 
an  ifland  of  Scandinavia. — Malorchol,  kingof  Fuarfed, 
being  hard  prcfTed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chitf  of 
Sar-dronio,  (who  had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter 
of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage)  Fingal  fent  Oflian  to  his 

aid. Oflian,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  to 

battle  with  Ton-thormod,  and  toolc  him  prifoner. — 
Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  OiTian  ; 
but  he,  difcovcring  her  palTion  for  Ton-thormod,  genc- 
roijfly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 
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AS  files  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
gralTy  hill ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along 
my  foul,  by  night.  When  bards  are  removed 
to  their  place  j  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma'^ 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Oflian,  and  awakes 
his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone: 
they  roll  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds.  1 
fcize,  the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them 
forth  in  fong.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream  is  the 
fong  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the  rifmg  of  mufic 
from  Lutha  of  the  firings. — Lutha  of  many 
firings,  not  filent  are  thy  fircamy  rocks,  when 
the  white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the  harp. 
—Light  of  the  fhadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs 
my  foul,  daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt 
thou  not  hear  the  fong!  We  call  back,  maid 
of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away, 

T  *  It 
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It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,*  while  yet 
my  locks  were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-catli- 
lin-l*,  on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My 
courfe  was  towards  the  ille  of  Fuarfcd,  woody 
dweller  of  feas.  Fingal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of 
Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war 
was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at 
the  feafi. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  fails,  and  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  ihells.  He  knew  the 
fignal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came 
from  his  om\  hieh  liall,  and  feized  my  hand  in 
grief.  "  \\  hy  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?  'I'on-thormod  of  many  fpears  is 
the  chief  of   wavy  Sar-dronlo.      He   faw   and 

*  Fingal. 

f  Con-cathlin,  mi/d  beam  of  the  wave.  What  ftar  was  fo 
called  of  old  is  not  cafily  afcertained.  Some  now  diftin- 
guiCi  the  poie-fbr  by  that  name.  A  fong,  which  is  iWW 
in  repute,  among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  Highlanders, 
alludes  to  th.s  pdiVane  of  Oflian.  The  author  commends 
the  knowledge  of  Oflian  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit,  whicli, 
perhaps,  few  cf  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. — One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Caledonians  often  made  their  wav  thro'  the  dangerous  and 
tempeftuous  Teas  of  Scandinavia;  uhichismorc,  perhaps, 
than  the  more  poliOied  nations,  fubilfting  in  thofe  times, 
tlared  to  venture. — In  eftimating  the  degree  of  knowledge 
of  arts  among  the  antieats,  we  ought  not  to  biing  it  into 
comparifon  with  the  improvements  of  modern  times. 
Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  more  from  accident, 
than  any  merit  of  ours. 

lovsd 
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loved  my  daughter,  vvhite-bofomed  Oina-murul. 
He  fought ;  I  denied  the  maid  ;  for  our  fathers 
had  been  foes. — He  came,  with  battle,  to 
Fuarfcd.  My  people  are  rolled  away. — Why 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?" 

I  COME  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy, 
on  the  ft  rife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol, 
and  his  hall  for  Grangers.  From  his  waves,  the 
warrior  defcended,  on  thy  woody  ille.  Thou 
wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread 
with  fongs.  For  this  my  fword  lliall  rifej  and 
thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail. — Our  friends  are  not 
forgot  in  their  danger,  tho'  diflant  is  our  land. 

Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are 
like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he  fpeaks, 
from  his  parting  cloud,  ftrong  dweller  of  the 
fky  1  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaftj  but  they 
aH  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  towards 
all  the  winds,  but  no  white  falls  were  feen. — But 
fteePrefoundsinmyhall;  andnotthejoyfuUliells. 

— Come . 

*  There  is  a  fevcre  fatire  couched  in  this  exprefHon, 
againft  the  guefts  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  his  feaft  been  ftill 
fpread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  parafites 
would  not  have  failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the  time 
of  feftivity  was  paft,  their  atte-ndance  alfo  ceafed.  The 
fentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  agreeable  to  this  obfer- 
vation.  He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire 
kindled  in  a  defart  place.  "  Thofe  that  pay  court  to  him, 
T  3  fay* 
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— Come  to  my  dwelling,  race  of  heroes ;  dark- 
fkirted  night  is  near.  Hear  the  voice  of  fongs, 
from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white  hands 
of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad  tale, 
from  every  trembling  firing.  I  flood  in  filence  ; 
for  briglit  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of 
many  ifles.  Her  eyes  were  like  two  ftars,  look- 
ing forward  thro'  a  rufhing  fhower.  The 
mariner  marks  them  on  higli,  and  blelles  the 
lovely  beams. — With  morning  we  ruflied  to  bat- 
tle, to  Tormul's  refounding  ftream :  the  foe 
moved  to  the  found  of  Ton-thormod's  bolTy 
Ihield.  From  wing  to  wing  the  ftrlfe  was  mixed. 
I  met  the  cliief  of  Sar-dronlo.  Wide  flew  his 
broken  fleel.  I  feized  the  king  in  fight.  1  gave 
his  hand,  bound  fafl  with  thongs,  to  Mal-orchol, 
-the  giver  of  fliells.     Joy   rofe  at  the  feaft  af 

fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him,  like  the  fmoke 
about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a  great  appear- 
ance at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour  itfelf,  and 
varying  its  form  at  every  breeze.  When  the  trunk,  which 
fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke  departs  on  all  the 
winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  when  bis 
power  declines."  I  have  chofen  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  ra- 
ther than  a  tranflation,  of  this  pafTage,  as  the  original  is 
verbofc  and  frothy,  notwithflanding  of  the  fentimental 
merit  of  the  author. — He  vvas  one  of  the  lefs  antlent  bards, 
and  their  compofuions  arc  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a 
literal  tranflation. 

Fuarfed  J 
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Fiiarfcd,  for  the  foe  had  failed. Ton-thormod 

turned  his  face  away,  from  Oina-morul  of  ifles. 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  forgot 
iTialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fliall  dwell  in 
thy  fliip.  Oina-morul  of  How-rolling  eyes. 
She  lliall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul. 
Nor  unheeded  lliall  the  maid  move  in  Selma, 
thro'  the  dwelling  of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  flecp.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
ear  :  it  was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  firft,  the  thiftle's  beard ;  then  Hies,  dark- 
Ihadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  wild:  fhe  raifed  the  nightly  fong;  fov 
fhe  knew  that  my  foul  was  a  ftream,  that  flow- 
ed at  plea^fant  founds. 

Who  looks,  flie  faid,  from  his  rock,  on 
ocean's  clofmg  mift  ?  His  long  locks,  like  ihe  ra- 
ven's wing,  are  wandering  on  the  blall:.  State'y 
ave  his  fteps  in  grief  The  tears  are  in  his  eyes. 
His  manly  breaft  is  heaving  over  his  burfting 
foul. — Retire,  I  am  diftant  far  j  a  wanderer  in 
lands  unknown.  Tho'  the  race  of  kings  are  a- 
round  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark. — Why  have  our 
fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod  love  of  maids! 

Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,  why  doft  thou 

mourn  by  night  j  the   race  of  daring  Trenmor 

are  not  the  datk  in  foul.     Thou  Ihalt  not  wan- 

T  4  ^^^i 
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der,  by  i^reams  unknown,  blue-eyed  Oliia- 
morul. — Within  this  bofom  is  a  voice ;  it  comes 
not  to  other  ears :  it  bids  Oflian  hear  the  haplefs, 

in  their  hour  of  woe. Retire,  foft  finger  by 

night  J  Ton-thormod  Ihall  not  mourn  on  his 
rock. 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.     I   gave 
the  long-haired  maid.     Mal-orchol  heard  my 

words,  in  the  midft  of  hts  echoing  halls. : 

''  King  of  Fuarfed  wild,  why  Ihould  Ton- 
thormod  mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes^ 
and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been 
foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death. 
They  ftrctch  their  arms  of  mift  to  the  fame  fhell 
in  Loda.     Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors,  it  was 

the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Oflian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  tho'  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles. 
— We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
hare  rolled  away ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  difpatches  Oflian  and  Tofcar  to  raifc  a  ftone,  on 
the  banks  of  the  ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  viciory,  which  he  had  obtained  in  that 
place.  When  they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car- 
ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them  to  a  feaft. — 
They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  defperately  in  love  with 
Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Colna-dona  be- 
came no  lafs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An  incident,  at  a 
bunting-party^  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  ifTuc. 


(  2«?  ) 
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* /^OL-AMON  of  troubled  flreams,  .dari; 
\^  wanderer  of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  th/ 
courfe,  between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing 
halls.  There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the 
daughter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling 
ftars  J  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of  ftreartis. 
Her   breaft  rofe  flowly   to  iight,    like    ocean's 

*  Colna  dona  fignifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amon, 
narrow  river.  Car-ul,  dark-eyed.  Col-amon,  the  rcfi- 
dcnce  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's 
wall,  towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  ftei»s  to  have  bee»  of 
the  race  of  thofe  Britons,  who  are  diftingaifhed  by  the 
name  of  Maiatae,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiatse  is 
derived  from  two  GalJG  words,  Moi,  ^pA?/??,  and  Aitich, 
inhabiiants ;  fo  that  the  fignification  of  Maiats  is,  the  in- 
habitanii  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given  to  the  Britons, 
who  were  fettled  in  the  Low-lands,  in  contradiftindion  to 
the  Caledonians,  (i.  e.  Ca el-don,  the  Gauls  of  the  hilh) 
who  were  poflefled  of  the  more  mountainous  divifion  of 
North-Britain. 

heaving 
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heaving  wave.     Her  foul  was  a  ftream  of  light. 
— Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of 
heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved 
to  Crona  *  of  the  flreams,  Tofcar  of  grafiy  Lu- 
tha,  and  OiTian,  young  infields.  Three  bards 
attended  with  fongs.  Three  boffy  fliields  were 
born  before  us :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  ftone, 
in  memory  of  the  paft.  By  Crona's  moffy 
courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes:  he  had 
rolled  away  the  ftrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea. 
We  came  to  the  place  of  renown  :  from  the 
mountains  dcfcended  night.  1  tore  an  oak  from 
its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade  my 
fathers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their 
hall  i  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they  bright- 
en in  the  wind. 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Oflian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems 
are  on  its  banks. — The  enemies,  v^hom  Fingal  defeated 
here,  are  not  mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  pro- 
vincial Britons.  That  tract  of  country  between  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  thro'  all  antiquity,  famous 
for  battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different  nations, 
who  were  poflefTed  of  North  and  South  Britain.  Stirling, 
a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  name  from  that  very  cir- 
cumftance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Galic  name,  Strila, 
i.  e.  the  hilly  or  rock^  cf  contention. 

I  TOOK 
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I  TOOK  a  ftone  from  the  ftream,  amidfl:  the 
fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  in- 
tervals, three  bofles  from  the  iMelds  of  foes,  as 
rofe  or  fell  the  foujid  of  Ullin's  nightly  fong. 
Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  found- 
ing fteel.  We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  ftone, 
and  bade  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art 
reared  on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone, 
after  Selma's  race  have  failed  ! — Prone,  from 
the  ftormy  night,  the  traveller  ftiall  lay  him,  by 
thy  fide :  thy  whiftling  mofs  iliall  found  in  his 
dreams;  the  years  that  were  paft  Ihall  return. — 
Battles  rife  before  him,  blue-ftiielded  kings  de- 
fcend  to  war:  the  darkened  moon  looks  from 
heaven,  on  the  troubled  field. — He  Ihall  burft, 
with  morning,  from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs 
of  warriors  round.  He  iTiall  afk  about  the  ftone, 
and  the  aged  will  reply,  '*  This  grey  ftone  was 
raifed  by  Oflian,  a  chief  of  other  years!'' 

*  From  Col-am  on  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
the  friend  of  ftrangers.     He  bade  ua-  to  the  feaft 

of 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were 
fo  fimilar,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  fame  people,  and  de- 
fcended  from  thofe  Gauls  who  firfl  poflefltd  ihemfelves  of 

South- 
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of  kings,  to  tlie  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-do^, 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when  he 
beheld  the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
trees  with  their  leaves. 

Soxs  of  the  mighty,  he  faid,  ye  bring  back 
the  days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from 
waves,  on  Selma's  flreamy  vale.  I  purfued 
Duth-mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our 
fathers  had  been  foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  wind- 
ing waters.  He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my 
fails  were  fpread  behind  him. — Night  deceived 
me,  on  the  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of 
kings,  to  Selma  of  high-bofomed  maids. — Fin- 
gal  came  forth  with  his  bards,  and  Conloch, 
arm  of  death.     I  feafted  three  days  in  the  hall, 

Scuih-Bricain,  and  gradually  migrated  to  the  north.  This 
hypothefis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle  Tables  of  ill  in- 
formed fenachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  diftant 
countries.  The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus,  (which,  by-the- 
bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  fimilarity  of  the  perfonal 
figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  time) 
tho'  it  has  ftaggered  fome  learned  men,  is  not  fufficient  to 
make  us  believe,  that  theantient  inhaliitants  of  North-Bri- 
tain were  a  German  colony.  A  difcuflTion  of  a  point  like 
this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfa£tory. 
Periods  fo  diftant  arc  fo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing 
certain  can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  The  light 
which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide 
us  to  the  truth,  thro'  the  darknefs  which  has  furrounded  it. 

and 
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and  faw  tlie  blue-eyes  of  Erin,  Ros-crana, 
daughter  of  heroes,  light  o/  Gormac's  race. — 
Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  depart :  the  kings  gave 
their  fliields  to  Car-ul :  they  hang,  on  high,  in 
Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the  paft. — Sons  of  the 
daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafts.  He  took 
two  boffes  from  our  iTiields.  He  laid  them  in 
earth,  beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's 
race.  **  When  battle,  faid  the  king,  Ihall  roar, 
and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath ;  my  race  fhali 
look,  perhaps,  on  this  ftone,  when  they  prepare 
the  fpear. — Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, 
they  will  fay,  and  !&y  afide  the  Ihield  ?" 

Night  came  down.    In  her  long  locks  moved 

the  daughter  of  Car-ul.     Mixed  with  the  harp 

arofe  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.— 

Tofcar  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of 

heroes.     She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a 

beam  to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts 

from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a 

wave  *. 

******* 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


*  Here  an  epifode  is  intirely  loft  ;  or,  at  leaft,  is  hand- 
ed down  (o  imperfedly,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  place  in 
the  poem. 

With 
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With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They 
fell  by  their  wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  thro' 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came 
forward,  with  a  fhleld  and  pointlefs  fpcar. 
*'  Whence,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying 
beam?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round 
bright  Colna-dona  of  harps  ?*' 

By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,  faid  the  youth, 
bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her 
courfe  is  now  in  defarts,  with  the  fon  of  the 
king ;  he  that  feized  her  foul  as  it  wandered  thro* 
the  hall. 

Stranger  of  tales,  faid  Tofcar,  haft  thou 
marked  the  warrior's  courfe  ?  He  muft  fall, — 
give  thou  that  boify  fhield ! — In  wrath  he  took 
the  Ihield.  Fair  behind  it  heaved  the  breafts  of 
a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifing  on 
fwift-rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps, 
the  daughter  of  the  king. — Her  blue  eyes  had 
rolled  on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  arofe. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  thought  proper  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the 
original  Galic,  for  the  fatisfa<StIon  of  thofe 
who  doubt  the  autheriticlty  of  Offian's  poems. 
The  feventh  book  of  Temora  Is  fixed  on,  for 
that  purpofe,  not  from  any  other  fuperior 
merit,  than  the  variety  of  Its  verfificatlon.  To 
print  any  part  of  the  former  coUedlon  was  un- 
neceflary,  as  a  copy  of  the  originals  lay,  for 
many  months,  in  the  bookfeller's  hands,  for 
the  illfpe<5lion  of  the  curious.  Tho'  tile  erro- 
neous orthography  of  the  bards  Is  departed 
from,  in  many  inftarices,  in  the  following  fpe- 
cimen, yet  feveral  quiefcent-  confonants  are 

^  re^alned|»t^  fhew'th'e  deri-V^atlbn  o5  tSie  words. 
This  circumftance  may  give  an  uncouth  ap- 
pearance to  the  language,  in  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who'  are  ftrangers  to  its  harriibny.  They 
ought,  however,  to  confider,  that  a  language 
is  put  to  the  fevereft  tcft,  when  It  Is  firlpped 
of  its  own  proper  charaders  ;  efpeclally,  when 
the  power  of  one  of  them  requires,  fome- 
tuncs,  a  combination  of  two  or  three  Roman 
letters  to  cxprefs  it. 
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OLlnna  doir-choille  iia  Leigo^ 
Air  uair,  eri'  ceo  taobh-ghorm  nan  ton  x. 
Nuair  dhunas  dorfa  na  h'oicha 
Air  iulluir-fhuil  greina  nan  fpeur. 
Tomhail,  mo  Lara  nan  fruth, 
Thaomas  du'-nial,  as  doricha  cruaim: 
Mar  ghlas-fcia',  roi  taoma  nan  nial, 
Snamh  feachad,  ta  Gellach  na  h'oicha. 
Le  fo  edi'  taifm  o-fhean 
An  dki'-ghleus,  a  meafc  na  gaoith, 

U  2  'S  lad 
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'S  iad  leamnach,  o  ofna  gu  ofna. 
Air  du'-aghai'  oicha  nan  (ian. 
An  taobh  oitaig,  gu  palin  nan  feoid, 
Taomas  iad  ceach  nan  fpeur, 
Gorm-thalla  do  thannais  nach  beo, 
Gu  am  eri'  fon  marbh-ran  nan  teud. 

Ta  torman,  a  machair  nan  cran 
Se  Conar  ri  Erin  at'  an, 
A  taoma'  ceo-tanais  gu  dlu' 
Air  Faolan  aig  Lubhair  nan  fru' 
Muladach,  fuigha  fo  bhron, 
Dh'aom  an  tais  an  ceach  an  loin. 
Thaom  ofna,  ellin  an  fein, 
Ach  phil  an  cruth  aluin,  gu  dian 
Phil  e  le  chrom-fhealla  mal 
Le  eheo-leatain,  mar  Ihuibhal  nan  fian. 

'S  doilleir  fol 
Ata  na  floigh  na  nfuain,  fan  am. 
An  trufcan  cear  na  h'oicha : 
Dh'  ilfich  teina  an  ri,  gu  ard, 
Dh'  aom  e  na  aonar,  air  fcia'. 
Thuit  codalj  mo  fhuillin  a  ghaifcich, 
Thanic  guth  Fhaolan,  na  chluais. 

An  codal  fo,  don'  f  hear-phofda  aig  Clatho? 
Am  bail  coni  do  m'athair,  an  fuain? 

Am 
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Am  bail  cuina,  's  mi  *ntrufcan  nan  nial  ? 
'S  mi  m'  aonar  an  am  na  h'oicha  ? 

Cur  fon  ta  u,  a  m'  aflin  fein  ? 
Thubhart  Fion-ghael,  's  e'g  eri  grad. 
An  dith-chuin,  d'omfe,  mo  mhac, 
Na  fliiubhal  teina  air  Rethlan  nan  laoich  ? 
Ni  marfm,  air  anam  an  ri, 
Thig  gniomh  feoid  aluin  na  ncruai'-bheum. 
Ni  ndeailan  iadfe,  a  theichas  an  dubhra 
Na  h'oicha,  *snach  f  hag  a  lorg. 
'S  cuina  liom  Faolan  na  fhuain : 
'Ta  m'anam  aig  eri'  borb. 

Ghluais  an  ri,  le  fleagh,  gu  grad, 
Bhuail  e  nfcia'  as  fuaimnach  cop, 
An  fcia'  a  dh'  aom  fa  n'oicha  ard, 
Bal-mofgla*  do  chath  nan  lot. 
Air  aomagh  du'  nan  fliabh, 
Air  gaoith,  theich  treud  nan  tais: 
O  ghleanan  cear  nan  ioma  lup, 
*Mhofguil  guth  a  bhais. 

Bhuail  e'n  fcia,  an  darra  cuairt, 
Ghluais  coga,  an  aflin  an  t'fhluaigh : 
Bhith  comh-fri  nan  Ian  glas— . 

U  3  A 
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A  dcalra'  air  anam  nan  feoid, 
Ciean-f  heona  a  truita'  gu  cath, 
Slua'  a  teicha,— gniomh  bu  chruai', 
Leth-dhoilleir,  an  deallan  na  ftalin. 

Ni^AiR  dh'  erich,  an  darra  fuaim, 
Lcum  feigb,  o  chos  nan  earn 
Chluinte  a  fcreadan  fee*,  fa  n*  f  haficli— -» 
Gach  Ban,  air  ofna  kin. 
Leth-erich  fiol  JBhi  nam  buaigh 
Thog  iad  fuasgacb  Ikagh,  bughlas: 
Ach  pbil  facbir,  air  an  V  ililuaigh, 
Se  bh'  an  fcia'  Mhorbhein  na  mfras. 
Fhil  codal,  air  {liilin  na  nifcar: 
Bu  dcrcha,  trom  a  nglean. 

Ni  mo  cliodal,  duitfe  e,  fa  nuair, 
Nion  fhuil-gborm  Chonmor  na  mbuaigb, — < 
Chuala  Suil-mhalla  an  fbnaiin 
Dh'  erich  i,  fa  n'  oicba,  le  ciuaim : 
Ta  ceum  gu  ri  Atha  na  ncolg : 
Ni  mofguil  cunart  anam  borb. 

Trom  a  fhefi, a  fuilin  fios. 

Ta  'nfpeur  an  lofga  nan  reul. 

Chualas  le  fciatb  na  ncop. 
Ghluais  > — gbrad  flies  an  Oi : — 


Dh* 
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Dh*  erich  a  gu' — ach  dh*  aom  e  fios. — -— 

Chuinic  is  e,  na  ftalin  chruai, 

A  deaira  ri  lofga  nan  real : 

Chuinic  is  e,  na  leatan  throm, 

Aig  eri  ri  ofna  nan  fpeur. 

Thionta  i  ceamna,  le  fiamh, 

Curfon  dhuifgimfe  Ri  Erin  na  m  Bolgy 

Ni  n'  aflin  do  chodal  u-fein, 

A  nion  Inis-uina  na  ncolg. 

G\5  garg  a  mhofgul  an  torman  j 
On'  oi  thuit  a  cean-bhert  fios : 
Ta  mforum,  air  carric  nan  fruth. 
Plaofga,  o  aflin  na  h  oicha, 
Ghluais  Cathmor  fa*  chran  fein. 
Chuinic  e  n  Oi  bu  tla, 
Air  carric  Lubhair  nan  fliabh : 
Dearg  reul,  a  fealla  fios, — 
Meafc  fiubhal  a  trom  chiabh. 

CiA  'ta  roi  Oicha  gu  Cathmor 
An  cear-amfair  aflin  fein  ? 
Am  bail  fios  duit,  air  fri  na  ncruai-bheum  ? 
Cia  ufTa,  mhic  dubhra  nan  fpeur  ? 
Na  flies  u,  am  fion  as  an  Ri, 
Do  chaol-thannais,  on  n'  am  o-fhean  -, 

U4       '  Na 
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Na  nguth  u,  o  neoil  nam  fras, 
Le  cunairt  Erin  na  ncolg  fean  ? 

Ni  mfear  fiubhail  dubhra  mi-f  hein, 
Ni  nguth  mi,  o  neol,  na  cruaim :  - 
Ach  ta  m'  f  hocul,  le  cunairt  na  h'  £Ir/«. 
An  cualas  duit  coppan  na  fuaim  ? 
Ni  ntais  e,  Ri  Atha  nan  fruth, 
A  thaomas  an  f  huaim  air  oicha. 

Taomagh  an  feod  a  ghuth  fein, 
'S  fon  clarfich,  do  Chathmor  an  f  huaim, 
Ta  aitis,  mhic  dubhra  nan  fpeur, 
Lofga  air  m'  anam,  gun  ghruaim. 
Se  ceoil  chiean-f  heona  na  ncruai-bheum, 
A  m'  oicha,  air  afii  nan  fian, 
Nuairlafas  anam  nan  fon; 
A  chlan  an  cruadal  do  mian. 
Ta  fiol-meata  a  nconi,  na  mfiamh, 
A  ngleanan  na  n*  ofna  tla, 
Far  an  aom  ceo-maidin,  rifliabh, 
O  ghorm-fhuibhal  fruthan  na  mblar, 

Ni  meata,  chean-uia  nan  fon. 
An  feans'ra',  on  thuit  mi-fein, 
Bu  choni  doigh  dubhra  nan  ton. 
An  tir  f hadda  fiol  cholgach  na  mbeum. 

Ach 
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Ach  ni  nfolas  do  m'  anam  tla 
Fuaim  mhal  a  bhais  on  raoin, 
Thig  effin  nach  geil  gu  brath ; 
Mofguil  bard  focuil  a  fcaoin. — 

Mar  charric,  's  fruthan  ri  taobh, 
'M  fafich  na  mfaoin  bhean, 
Shes  Cathmor^  cean-feona  nach  maoin, — 

An  deoir 

Mar  oitag,  air  anam  le  bron, 
Thanic  guth  caoin  na  hoi, 
Mofgia  cuina  talamh  nan  bean 
A  caomh-choni  aig  fruthan  na  nglean ; 
Roi  n'  am  an  d'  thanic  e  gu  borb 
Gu  cabhar  Chonmor  na  ncolg  fiar. 

A  NioN  coigrich  nan  Ian, 
(Thionta  i  cean  on  d'  flion) 
'S  fadda  fa,  m'  fhuil,  an  cruai, 
Cran  flathal  Inis-uina  nan  ton. 
Ta  m'  anam,  do  thubhairt  mi-fein. 
An  trufcan  nan  fian  cear. 
Car  fon  a  lalla  an  deaha  fo-f  hein, 
Gus  am  pil  mi,  an  sf,  on  d*  fhliabh  ? 

Na  ghlas  m'  aighai',  na  t'  f  hionas,  a  lamh- 
gHeal, 

'Stu 
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*S  tu  togmhail  do  m'  eagal  an  Ri  ? 
'Sam  cunairt,  annir  nan  trom  chiabh. 
Am  do  m'  anam,  mop-thalla  na  fril 
Attas  e,  tomhail  mar  fruth, 
A  taomagh  airCczt'/nancruar-bheiim, 

An  taobh  carrlc  chofach,  air  Lona^ 
Mo  chaochan,  nan  liuthan  crom, 
Gias,  a  nciabh  na  h'  aofe, 
*Ta  Claon-mhaly  Ri  clarfich  nam  fon, 
O  s'  cion  ta  cran-dairach  na  mfnaim, 
Agus  fiubhal  nan  lua-bhoc  riiom, 
'Taforuni  nafii'  na  chluais 
*S  e  'g  aomagli  a  nfmuina  nach  tiom; 
An  {in  bith  do  thalia,  Shul-mkalia^ 
Gus  an  illfich  forum  na  mbeum : 
Giis  am  pil  mi,  an  lafla  na  cruai', 
Othmfcan  dubhra  na  bein: 
On  cheach  do  thrulias  o  Lona 
Ma  choni  mo  ruin  fein, 

Thuit  gath-foluis  air  anam  na  h'oi. 
Las  i  fuas,  fa'  choir  an  Ri : 
Thionta  i  a  h'  aighai  ri  Catbmor, 
A  ciabh-bhog  ans'  na  h'  ofna  a  fri  ? 


Reupah 
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Reupar  iulluir  nanfpeiir  ard, 
O  mhor-fruth  gaoith  na  nglean ; 
Nuair  chi'  6  na  ruai-bhuic,  fa'  choir, 
Clan  did  na  mfaoin  bhean, 
Mu  ntionta  Cathmor  na  ncruai-bheurn^ 
On  d'  fii  mu  n'  erich  dan. — 
Faicimfe  n,  ghasgaich  na  ngeur  ian, 
O  thrufcan  an  dubhra  ^v^^ 
Nuair  thogas  ceo  mu  m'  choni  fein, 
Air  hona  na  n'  ioma  fru'  ? 
Nuair 's  fadda,  o  m'  fhuil,  u  fiieoid ! 
Puail  coppan  na  mfuaim  ard. 
Pille  folas,  do  m'  an  am,  *s  e  nceo 
'S  mi  aig  aoma  air  carric  Horn  fein. 
Ach  mo  thuit  u — mar  ri  coigrich  ata  mi  ! 
Thigga'  do  ghuth  o  neoil, 
Gu  oi  Inis-umay  's  i  fan. 

Og  GHEUG  Lnmoin  an  fheur, 
Com  dh'  aoma  tu,    nftrachda  nan  lian? 
*S  ti  ic  thionta  Cathmor  6  nbhlar 
Du'-thaomagh  air  aighai'  nan  fliabh. 
Mar  mhellain,  do  m'  fein,  ta  lleagh  nan  lot, 
'S  iad  prunagh  air  cos  nan  fciath; 
Dh'  erim,  mo  ftioUuis.  on  d'  fliri; 
Mar  thein-oicha,  o  thaoma  nan  nial 

Na 
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Na  pil,  a  dheo-ghrcina,  on  ghlean 
Nuair  dhluthichas  forum  na  ncols: : 
Eagal  teacha  do  nabhad  o  m'lamh, 
Mar  theich  iad,   o  lliiean'  fra'  na  m  Bolg. 

Chualas  \tSo?im6r  a.ir  Cluanar, 
Thuit  fa  Chormac  na  ngeur  Ian, 
Tri  lo  dhorch  an  Pvi, 
Mu  n'  f  hear,  a  gh!  aom  an  fri  na  glean. 
Chuinac  min-bhean,  an  son  a  neco. 
Phrofnich  fud  d'  i  fiubhal  gu  fliabh, 
Thog  i  bogha,  fos  n'  iofal, 
Gu  dol  marri  laoch  nan  fciath. 
Do  n'  ainir  luigh  dubhra  air  Atha, 
Nuair  fliuilagh  a  ngaifgach  gu  gniomh. 

O  CHEUD  fruthan  aonach  na  h'oicha, 
Thaom  fiol  Alnecma  fios. 
Chualas  fcia'  chafmachd  an  Ri, 
Mhofguil  a  n'  anam  gu  fri' 
Bha'  an  fiubhal,  a  mforum  nan  Ian, 
Gu  Vllin,  talamh  na  ncran. 
Bhuail  Sonmor,  air  uari',  an  fciath 
Cean-feona  na  mborb  thriath. 
Na  ndeabh,  lean  Sul-allin 
Air  aoma  na  mfras. 


Bu 
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Bu  fholus  IS,  air  aonach, 
Nuair  thaom  iad  air  gleanta  glas. 
Ta  ceamna  flathail  air  16m, 
Nuair  thog  iad,  ri  aghai  nan  torn. 
B'  eagal  d'  i  fealla  an  Ri — 
D\\  f  hag  i,  'n  Jtha  na  mfri*. 

Nuair  dh'  erich  forum  na  mbeum, 
Agus  thaom  iad,  fa  cheille,  fa  chath, 
Loifg  Sonmorj  mar  theina  nan  fpeur, 
Thanic  Sid-aluin  na  mfiath. 
A  folt  fcaoilta,  fa  n'  ofna, 
A  h'  anam  aig  ofparn  mon'  Ri. 
Dh*  aom  e  an  t'  fhri'  mu  run  nan  laoich, 
Theich  nabhad  fa'dhubhra  nan  fpeur 
Luigh  Cluanar  gun  fhuil. 
Gun  f  huil,  air  tigh  caoil  gun  leus. 

Ni  n'  d'  erich  fearg  Shon-mhor  nan  Ian, 
Bha'  lo  gu  dorcha,  's  gu  mal : 
Ghluais  SuUallin  mugorm-fru'  fein, 
A  fuil  an  reachda  nan  deuir. 
Bu  Honmhar  a  fealla,  gu  caoin 
Air  gaifgach  fabhach  nach  faoin. 
Ach  thionta  i  a  fuillin  tla, 
O  fhealla,  an  laoch  thuatal. 

9  Mhofgui 
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Mhofgui  blalr,  mar  f  horimi  iian  nial, 
Ghluais  doran  o  anam  mor, 
Chunas  a  ceamna,  Ic  aids, 
"6a.  lamh-gheal  aiv  clariich  na  mfon. 

Na  chrual  a  ghluais  aa  Ri,  gun  dail^ 
Bhuail  6  'n  fciath  cholach  ard  j 
Gu  aid,  air  darach  nan  fian^ 
Aig  Lubhair  na  n'  ionia  fruth. 
Sea  did  coppain  a  bh',  air  an  fee, 
Seachd  focuil  an  Ri'  do  fhluagh  ; 
A  thaomagh  air  ofna  nan  fpeuFj 
Air  finacha  mor  na  m  Boh, 

AfR  gacli  eopaw  ta  reUl  do  n'oicha  j 
Cean-fnathon  nan  ros  gun  ftleo", 
Caol-dern.n,  aneoil  aig  eri', 
Vl-oicho  an  tiiilcan  do  cheo. 
*Ta  Caon-cathlm,  air  carric,  a  d4:alra 
Reiil-dura  ar  goim-thon  on  iar: 
I.eth-cheilagh  folus  an  uifcc. 
Ta  Ber-tbehiy  las-fhuil  nan  lliabh, 
Sealla  fios,  o  choillc  fa  u'aonacb ; 
Air  mal  Qiiabhal,  selgair  's  e  trial, 
Roi  glileanan,  an  dubhra  bhraonach, 
Le  faofrh  rua-bhuic  nan  leum  ard. 


Tom- 
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ToMHAiL,  a  mian  na  kS, 
'Ta  lafla  T^on-fheina^  gun  neoil. 
An  rinnac  a  flieal,  roi  n'oicha, 
Air  Lear-thon  a  chuain  mhoir ; 
Lear-tlmi,  cean-feona  na  m  Bolg 
A  nceud-f  hear  a  fhnibhail  air  gaoith. 

Leathain  fcaoile  feoil  bhan  an  Ri; 
Gu  Ms-fail  ndiXi  iomafru? 
Thaom  oicha  air  aighai'  a  ehiiain, 
Agus  ceach  nan  trulban  dii*. 
Bha' gaoith  a  caochla  diu'  fa  n'^eiir. 
Leum  loingheas,  o  thon  guton  ; 
Nuair  dh' erich  Ton-thcma  nm  fhiagh 
Caon-fhealla,  o  bhrilla'  nan  nial, 
B'  aitis  do  Learthon  tein-uil  na  mbuaigh, 
A  deah*a  air  domhan  nan  lian. 

Fa*  fl'eagh  Chathmcr  na  ncolg  feani 
Dhulfge  an  guth,  a  dhuifga  Baird. 
Tb.aom  iad  du',  o  thaobh  nan  fliabh, 
Le  clarlich  ghrin  *s  gach  lamh. 
Le  aitis  mor,  ihes  ronipa  an  Ri, 
Mar  f  hear-fiubhai,  ri  teas  la  'nglean. 
Nuair  chluinas  e,   fadda  fa  nreth, 
Caoin  thorman  fruthan  na  mbean  : 

I  Sruthan 
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Sruthan  a  bhriftas  fa  n'  f  hafich, 

O  charric  thaobh-ghlas  nan  rua-bhoc. 

Cur  Ton  chluinim  guth  ard  an  Ri— 
N'  am  codal,  a  n'  oicha  nan  fras  ? 
Am  facas  tanais  nach  beo, 
Meafc  t'aflin  aig  aoma  glas  ? 
Air  neoil  am  bail  an  aitach  fuar, 
Feaghai'  fon  Fhonair  na  mfleagh  ? 
'S  lionmhar  an  fiubhal  air  reth. 
Far  an  tog  an  fiol  an  t'  fhleagh. 
Na  n*  erich,  ar  cronan  air  thus, 
Mu  n*  f  hear,  nach  tog  on  t'  fhlea'  gu  brath ; 
Fear  chofcairt,  air  glean  nan  floigh, 
O  Mhoma  nan  ioma  bad? 

Ni  dith-chuin  do  m*  dorcha  na  mblar 
Chiean-fheonana  mbard,  o  thus, 
Togar  cloch  do  aig  Lubhair  na  ncarn, 
Ait-coni  dh'  Fholdath  'fdo  chliu. 
Achtaom  m'anam,  air  am  nan  laoieh. 
Air  na  bliaghna',  fo  n  d'  erich  iad  ftias. 
Air  ton  Inis-tiina  na  ncolg. 
Ni  n'  aitis,  do  Chathmor  a  bhain, 
Cuina  Liimon  inis  uina  na  nfloi  ? 
Lumon  talamh  na  nfruth, 
Caon-choni  n^  mban-bhroilach  Oi. 

Lumon 
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LuMoN  na Truth  ! 
'Ta  u  dealra,  air  m'  anam  fein, 
'Ta  do  ghrian,  air  do  thaobh, 
Air  carric  na  ncran  bu  trom. 

Tat'  did  chear 
Do  dhearg  bar-mhor,  a  meafc  na  mbad 
A  faicin  air  fliabh.- 
An  colg-chu,  a  fiublial  grad. 
Mai  air  an  reth 
Ta  ceamna  nan  Oi : 
Oi  lamh-gheal  nan  tend 
'S  na  bogha  crom,  fa  mhoi ; 
Togmhail  an  gorm-fliuil  tla, 
On  leatain  bhar-bhui,  air  fliabh  na  mflath, 
Ni  bail  cQ3.mna  Lear-tbon  fa  bhein, 
Cean  Inis  na  ngeng  iiwa, 

Ta  e  togmhail  du-dharach  air  ton, 
A  ncamis  Chlubaj  nan  ioma  ftua', 
An  du-dharach,  bhuain  e  o  Liimon, 
Gu  (iubhal  air  aighai  a  chuain, 
Thionta  Oi  an  fuiiiin  tla, 
On  Ri,  mo  ntuitagh  e  fios. 
Ni  rnfacas  leo  rianih  an  long, 
Gear  mharcach  a  chuain  mhoir. 

X  Ghlaoi' 
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GHLAoi'anois,  an  Ri  aghaoith. 
Meafc  ceo  na  marra  glais. 
Dh'  erich  Liis-failgM  gorni : 
Thuit,  gu  dian,  oicha  na  mfrais. 
Bhuail  eagal  Clan-Bbolga  gu  lua' 
Ghlan  neoil,  o  Thon-theina  nan  flua* 
A  ncamis  Chulbtn  dh'  atich  an  long 
Far  am  fiegra'  coille  do  thon. 
Bu  chopach  an  fin  an  fru' 
O  charric  Duth-iaiiha  na  ncos, 
'San  dealra  tannais  nach  beo 
Le  ncruitli  caochlach  fein. 

Thanic  aflin  gu  Lear-thon  nan  longj 
Seachd  Samla  do  nlina  nach  beo, 
Chualas  a  nguth  brifta,  trom : 
Chunas  an  fiol  an  ceo. 
Chunas  fiol  Atha  no  ncolg — 
'San  clan  clean- uia'  na  m  Bolg. 
Thaom  iad  a  mfeachda'  fein. 
Mar  cheach  a  terna  on  bheln, 
Nuair  fliiubhlas  e  glas,  fa'  ofna, 
Air  Atha  nan  ioma  dos. 

Thog  Lear-thcn  talla  Sbtimlay 
Ri  caoin  f  hon  clarfich  nan  teud. 


Dh' 
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Dh'  aom  eilid  Erin,  o  cheamna 

Aig  aifra'  glas  nan  fruth. 

Nin  dith-chuin  do  Liimon  uina, 

Na  Flathaly  gheal-lamhach  na  mbua'gh 

'S  1  comhaid,  air  marcach  nan  ton 

O  Thulach  nan  eilid  ruagh. 

LuMON  na  fruth 
Ta  u  dealra'  air  m'  anam  fein  1 

Mhosguil  gath  foluis  on  ear, 
Dh'  erich  ard-chiean  cheaich  na  bcin. 
Chunas  air  cladach  na  ngleanan 
A  ncrom  chaochan  ghlas-fruthach  fein. 
Chualas  fciath  Chathjnor  na  ncolg, 
Mhofguil  fiol  Eri?i  na  m  Bolg. 
Mar  mhuir  dhomhail,  nuairghluifasgu  geur 
Fuaim  aitti,  air  aghai'  nan  fpeur : 
Taoma  tuin,  o  thaobh  gu  taobh, 
Aig  aomagh  a  nglas  chiean  bao; 
Gun  eolas,  air  fiubhal  a  chuain, 

Trom  is  mal,  gu  Lon  na  fruth 
GhUiais  Suil-mhaliamn  rofc  tla; 
Ghluais  as  thionta  n'  Oi  le  bron; 
A  gorm-fliuil  fa  ihilla  bla. 

X  2  Nualr 
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Naair  thanic  i  gii  carric  chiuai' 
l>u.  chromagh  air  gleanan  an  Lo/i 
l'-!")eal  i,  o  brillagh  a  cei!, 
Air  Ri  ^ffja dh'  aom  i  fios. 


pfjAiL  teud,  a  mhic  Alpain  na  mfaii, 
-^mbail  folas  a  nclarfich  na  nieol? 
"\iom  air  Offian^  agus  OlTun  gii  trom, 
Ta  anam  a  fnamh  a  nceo. 

Chualas  u,  Bhairci,  a  ni'  olcha 
Acli  (iubhla  fon  edrcm  nam  fcinl 
'o  aitis  caoin  thurra  do  dh'  Qfjlan 
A  mbiiaghna  chear  na  h'  aoife. 

DiiREUN  uaina  tluilloch  nan  tais 
A  thaomas  do  chcan  air  gaoitb  oicha, 
Ni  bail  t'  f  horum  na  mchiuais  fein  : 
A'a  faital  tannais,  na  d'  glieug  ghlais. 
' ;  iionmhar  ccamna  na  inarbh  bu  treun 
Air  OHia,  diibh-aifra'  na  bein, 
Naair  ghluifas  a  gheliacli,  an  ear, 
Alar  ghlas-fcia,  du  fliiubhai  nan  fpeur. 

Ullix,  a  Charril,  a  Raono 
v-.;ith  amlair  a  dli'  i\om  o-fhean: 

Cluinlm 
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Cluinim  fiobh  an  dorchadas  Shelma 
Agiis  mofglibhfe  anam  nan  dan ! 

Ni  nciuinim  fiobh  fniol  na  ni/on, 
Cia  an  talla  do  neoil,  'nibaii  ar  llialn 
Na  tribuail  liobh,  claifach  nach  trom, 
An  truican  cco-madin  's  cruaim. 
Far  an  erich,  gu  fuaimar  a  ghiian 
O  iluaigh  na  ncean  glas  ? 
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A     CRITICAL 

DISSERTATION 

O  N    T  H  E 

POEMS   OF   O  SSI  AN, 

THE 

SON    OF    F  I  N  G  A  L. 

AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the 
ancient  flate  of  nations,  few  are  more 
valuable  than  their  poems  or  fongs.  Hiftory, 
when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldorn 
very  inftru6live.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in 
every  country,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confufion ; 
and  though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnifh  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  fpeftaclej 
and  the  m.oft  natural  pi61;ures  of  ancient  manner$ 
are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations, 
Thefe  prefent  to  115,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfa6tions  as  a  rude  age 
can  afford.  The  hiftory  of  human  imagination  and 
paffion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tions and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the 
moft  artlefs  ages;  difcovering  what  objefts  they 

admired, 
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admired,  and  v.'hat  plcafures  they  purfued,  before 
thoie  refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place,  which 
enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  tranfa6lions,  but 
.difguife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 
with  philofophical  obfcrvers  of  human  nature,  they 
have  another  with  perfons  of  tafbe.  They  promife 
fome  of  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetical  writing. 
Irregular  and  unpolifiied  we  may  expe6t  the  pro- 
ductions of  uncultivated  ages  to  be;  but  abound- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  with  that  enthufiafm,  that 
vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of  poetry. 
For  many  circumftances  of  thofe  times  which  we 
call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the  poetical  fpirlt. 
Fhat  ftate,  in  which  human  nature  Ihoots  wild  and 
free,  though  unfit  for  other  improvements,  cer- 
tainly encourages  the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and 
paffion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered 
and  difperfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitary  rural  fcenes, 
where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  enter- 
tainment. They  meet  with  many  objeds,  to  them 
new  and  ftrange ;  their  wonder  and  furprize  are  fre- 
quently excited ;  and  by  the  fudden  changes  of  for- 
tune occurring  in  their  unfettled  ftate  of  fife,  their 
paflions  are  raifed  to  the  utmofl.  Their  paflions 
have  nothing  to  reftrain  them :  their  imagination 
has  nothing  to  check  it.  They  difplay  themfelves 
to  one  another  without  difguife  :  and  converfe  and 
a6l  in  the  uncovered  fimpUcity  of  nature.  As 
their  feelings  are  flrong,  fo  their  language,  of  it- 
ielf,  affumes  a  poetical  turn.     Prone  to  exaggerate, 

they 
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they  defcribe  every  thing  in  the  ftrongeil  colours  •, 
which  of  courfe  renders  their  fpeech  pidurefque 
and  figurative.  Figurative  language  owes  its  rife 
chiefly  to  two  caufes  •,  to  the  want  of  proper  names 
for  objedls,  and  to  the  influence  of  imagination 
and  pafiion  over  the  form  of  exprefllon.  Both 
thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 
Figures  are  commonly  confldered  as  artificial  modes 
of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  fl:ate.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo 
many  figures  of  ftyle,  as  in  thole  rude  ages,  when, 
befides  the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fug- 
ged lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife 
terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  meta- 
phor, comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubfl:ituted  forms 
of  exprefllon,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  lan- 
guage. An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  haran- 
gues at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  me- 
taphorical ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would 
adventure  to  ufe  in  an  Epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to 
accuracy  than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fubhmity.  As 
the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains  ground 
upon  the  imagination  •,  the  underitanding  is  more 
exercifed  ;  the  imagination,  leis.  Fewer  objects 
occur  that  are  new  or  furprizing.  Men  apply 
themfelves  to  trace  the  caules  of  things ;  they  cor- 
rect and  refine  one  another ;  they  lubdue  or  dif- 
guife  their  paflions ;  they  form  their  exterior  man- 
ners 
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ners  npon  one  uniform  ftandard  of  politenefs  and 
civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from 
fterility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  corre6lnefs  and 
precifion.  Style  becomes  more  chafle ;  but  lefs 
animated.  The  progrefs  of  the  world  in  this  re- 
fpett  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age  in  man.  The 
powers  of  imagination  are  mod  vigorous  and  pre- 
dominant in  youth  •,  thofe  of  the  underftanding 
ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  attain  not  their  ma- 
turity, till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  H^nce, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  fre- 
quently mod  glowing  and  animr.ted  in  the  iiril: 
ages  of  (bciety.  As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are 
remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleafure  on  account 
of  their  livelinefs  and  vivacity  -,  fo  the  moft  an- 
cient poems  have  often  proved  the  greatefi:  favour- 
ites of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than 
profe  :  and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  affertion 
may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  it  is  true. 
Men  certainly  never  converfed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers;  but  even  their  ordinary  lan- 
guage would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafons  be- 
fore afligncd,  approach  to  a  poetical  ftyle;  and 
the  firll  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  be- 
yond doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems  ;  that 
is,  compofitions  in  which  imagination  had  th6 
chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind  of  numbers, 
and  pronounced  v/ith  a  mufical  modulation  or 
tone.      Mufick  or  fong  Jias   been  found  coasval 

with 
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with  fociety  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations. 
The  only  fubjecls  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  naturally 
affumed  the  tone  of  poetry;  praifes  of  their  gods, 
or  of  their  anceftors -,  commemorations  of  their 
own  warlike  exploits  •,  or  lamentations  over  their 
misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no 
other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could 
take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory, 
as  to  be  prefer ved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed 
down  from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expeft  to  find  poems  among  the 
antiquities  of  ail  nations.  It  is  probable  too, 
that  an  extenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain 
desree  of  refembknce  amono;  all  the  moft  ancient 
poetical  produftions,  from  whatever  country  they 
have  proceeded.  In  a  fimilar  ilate  of  manners, 
fimilar  objedls  and  paffions  operating  upon  the 
imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their  productions 
with  the  fame  general  character.  Some  diverfity 
will,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  climate  and 
genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  refembling 
ft^atures,  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety. 
irs  fubfequent  revolutions  give  rife  to  the  prin- 
cipal diftindions  among  nations ;  and  divert,  into 
channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of  human 
genius  and  manners,  v/hich  defcends  originally 
from  one  fpring.  What  we  liave  been  long 
accuftomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  be- 
caufe  Ibme  of  theeariieft  poetical  productions  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Eail,  is  probably  no  more 

oriental 
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oriental  than  occidental-,  it  is  characSteriftical  of 
an  age  rather  than  a  country;  and  belongs,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period. 
Of  this  the  works  of  Offian  feem  to  furnilh  a  re- 
markable proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedt  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the 
ancient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  eaft, 
or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  nothern 
nations ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic 
poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic, 
whicii  we  are  about  to  confider.  Though  the 
Goths,  under  which  name  we  ufually  comprehend 
all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  people  alto- 
gether fierce  and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb, 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they 
too  from  the  earlieft  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  fongs.  Their  poets  were  diflinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  ScijhicrSy  and  their  longs  were  termed  V}fes.* 

Saxo 

*  Olaus  Wormius,  In  the  appendix  to  his  Treatifc  de 
Literatura  Runica,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  the 
Gothic  poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  from  Runesy 
which  figniiies  the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that 
liKre  were  no  fewer  than  136  diiFerent  kinds  of  meafure 
or  verfe  ufed  in  their  I'yfcs^  and  though  we  are  accuflomed 
to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  invention,  he  fays  exprefly,  that 
among  all  thefe  mcafures,  rhyme,  or  correfpondence  of 
final  fyllablcs,  was  never  employed.  He  analyfes  the 
flruclure  of  one  oi  thefe  kinds  of  verfe,  that  in  which  the 
poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is  written  ;  which 
exliibits  a  very  fmgular  fpecies  of  harmony,  if  it  can  be 
allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme  nor 
upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  fyllables,  but  chiefly 
i,ipt;n  the  number  of  the  fyllables,  and    the  difpofition  of 

the 
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Saxo  Grammaticiis,  a  Danifh  Hiftorian  of  con- 
fiderable  note,    who    flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth 

century, 

the  letters.  In  every  ftanzawas  an  equal  number  of  lines: 
in  every  line  fix  fyllables.  In  each  diftich,  it  was  requifite 
that  three  words  fiiould  begin  with  the  fame  letter  j  two 
of  the  correfponding  words  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the 
diftich,  the  third,  in  the  fecond  line.  In  each  line  were 
alfo  required  two'fyllables,  but  never  the  final  ones, 
formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants,  or  fame  vowels. 
As  an  example  of  this  meafure,  Oiaus  gives  us  thefe  two 
Latin  lines  conftruded  exatftly  according  to  the  above  rules 
of  Runic  verfe; 

Chriftus  caput  noRrum 
Coronet  te  bonis. 

The  initial  letters  of  Chriftus,  Caput  and  Coronet,  m.ilcc; 
the  three  correfponding  letters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  iirlt 
line,  the  firft  fyllables  of  Chriftus  and  of  noftrum  j  in  the 
lecond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  re- 
quifite correfpondence  of  fyllables.  Frequent  inverfions  and 
tranfpofitions  were  permited  in  this  poetry  ;  which  would 
naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attention  to  the 
collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubje.!^  may  confult  likewife  Dr. 
Hicks's  Thefaurus  Linguaruai  Septentrionaliumj  particu* 
lar^y  the  23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo  Saxonica 
&  Masfo  Gothica;  where  they  will  find  a  full  account  of 
the  ftrudure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfe,  which  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  Gothic.  They  will  find  alfo  fome  fpecimens 
both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extracSt,  which 
Dr.  Hicks  has  given  from  the  vvoik  of  one  of  the  Danifli 

Scalders, 
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century,  informs  us  that  very:  many  of  thefe 
fongs,  containing  the  ancient  traditionary  ftories 
of  the  country,  were  found  engraven  upon  rocks 
in  the  old  Runic  charaflerj  feveral  of  which  he 
has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his 
Hiftory.  But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo  para- 
phraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the 
ilyle  and  the  meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one 
can  form  no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpi- 
rit  of  the  original.  A  more  curious  monument  of 
the  true  Gothic  poetry  is  preferved  by^Olaus  Wor- 
mius  in  his  book  de  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an 
Epicedium,  or  funeral  long,  compofed  by  Regner 
Lodbrog;  and  tranflated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word, 
from  the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  a  king  of 
Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  famous 
for  his  wars  and  vi6tories  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
eminent  Scalder  or  poet.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
fall  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  v/as  thrown  into  prifon,  and  condemned 
to  be  deftroyed  by  fcrpents.  In  this  fituation  he 
folaced  himiclf  with  rehearfing  all  the  exploits  of 
his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine 
ftanzas,  of  ten  lines  each  j  and  every  ftanza  be- 
gins with  thefe  words,  Pu^navimus  Enfibus,  Wc 
have  fought  with  our  fwords.  Olaus's  verfion  is 
in  many  places  fo  obfcure  as  to  be  hardly 
intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the  whole  below, 
exadly  as  he  haspubliilieditj  andlliall  tranflate  as 

Scalders,  entitled,  Hervarcr  Saga,  containing  an  evocation 
from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  IViif- 
cellany  Poems,  pu'ol  {hcd  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

4  much 
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much    as  may  give  the  Englifli  reader  an  idea  of 
the  Ipirit  and  drain  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  * 

"  We    have  fought  with  our  fwords. — I  was 
"  younga  when,  towards    the  eaft,  in  the  bay  of 

"  Oreon, 
*  I. 

Pugnavinius  Enfibus 

Haud  poft  longum  tempus 

Cum  in  Gotlandia  acceffimus 

Ad  ferpentis  iinmenfi  nccem 

Tunc  impetravimus  Thoratri 

Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 

Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 

Hirfutam  braccam  ob  illam  cedern 

Cufpide  i£lum  intuliin  colubrum 

Fcrro  lucidoruin  itipendiorum. 

2. 

Multum  juvenis  fui  quando  acquifivlmus 

Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 

Vulnerum  amnes  avidse  ferae 

Et  fiavipediavi 

Accepimus  ibidem  fonueruftt 

Ad  fublimes  galeas 

Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 

Omnis  crat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavic  corvus  infanguine  Caeforum. 

3- 

Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 

Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 

Etcelebrcm  laudem  comparavimus  paffint 

Vicimus  ofio  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Diminl  portum 

AquilcB  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientem 

Hofpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  ftrage 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 

Oceano  perdidit  exeiticus  aetatem, 

.  4- 

Pugnze  fa£^a  copia 

Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 

Y  Ai 
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"  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood  flow,  to 
*'  gorge  the  ravenous  bead  of  prey,  and  the 
"  yellow-footed  bird.  There  refounded  the  hard 
^'  fleel  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of  men.     The  whole 

"  ocean 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Viftula 

Mucro  potuittum  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Terra  rubefafla  Calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findebat  Clypeos. 

5- 

Memini  neminem  tuncfugiflb 
Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraiidus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 
Alius  baro  prasftantior 
Mare  ad  porturn 
Iri  navibus  longis  poft  ilium 
£ic  attulit  piinceps  paflim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

6. 
Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  peclora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibua 
Calldus  in  loricas  fudor. 

7- 
Habere  potucrunt  tum  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  infulas 
Sufficientem  prnedam  dilaniandam 

Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 

plenum 
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*'  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow  waded  in  the 
^'  the  blood  of  the  (lain.  "When  we  had  num- 
"  bered  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our  fpears  on 
"  high,    and    every   where   fpread   our   renown. 

«  Eight 
Plenum  prandlum  unico  aflu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Pfopulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra, 

8. 
Altum  mugicrunt  enfes 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eiflinus  rex  cecidit 
Proceffimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  prortratorum  dimicandurrj 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
Piciuras  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  muftum  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  fifTum. 

9- 
Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 
Cum  haftam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holmum 
Telorum  rubes  difrumpunt  clypeuRj 
Extrufit  arcus  ex  fe  metallum 
Volnir  cecidit  in  confliftu 
Non  crat  illo  rex  major 
Csfi  difperfi  late  per  littora 
FersE  ample£lebantur  efcam, 

10. 
Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandrorum  terra 
Cxpit  cseruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 
Loficam  in  pugna 

Y  2  Darua 
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"  Eight   barons    we    overcame   in  the  call,    be-      • 
"  fore  the    port   of   Diminum;    and   plentifully 
"  we   feaftcd  the  easile  in  that    flaughter.     The 
*'  warm   ilream    of   wounds  ran  into  the  ocean. 

«  The 

Durusarmorum  mucro  dim 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanienam 

Multa  prseda  dabatur  feris. 
II. 

Centies  centcnos  vidi  jacere 

In  navibus 

Ubi  -i^nglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  cadcre: 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  mifl'am. 

In  exortu  folis 

Coaclus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 

12. 

Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 

Pisceps  in  Bardafyrde 

Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 

Murmuravit  areas  ubi  mucro 

Acriter  mordebat  Loncas 

In  conflidtu 

Odini   Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Venenata  acutus  confperfus  fudore  fangulnco; 

'3- 

Tenuimus  raagica  fcuta 
Altc  in  pugn3e  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  finum 
Vidcre  licuit  turn  viros 
Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galeae  attritae  virorum 
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•'  The  armyfell  before  us.  When  we  fleered  our 
"  fhips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  we  fent  the 
"  Helfingians   to  the   Hall  of  Odin.     Then  did 

"  the 

Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem. 
In  ledo  juxta  fe  collocare 

14. 
Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 
Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Hominibus  neceflum  erat  fugcre 
Ex  praelio  ubi  acute 
Caflidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 
3n  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
Vi6loris  in  noftris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  ojccunibere 
Irte  venit  funimus  fuper  accipitres 
Lu(5lus  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  jadtabat  concuilbr 
Galeae  fanguinis  te]i» 

16. 
Quilibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  aliuni 
Gaudebat  pugna  Ixtus 
Accipiterob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui   Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Clvpei 
Marftanus  rex  jejunis 

Y  3  '  Fiebat 
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"  the  fword  bite.     The  waters  were  all  one  wound. 
"  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftream. 
^'  The  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and 

"  clove 

Fiebat  in  vedrae  finu, 
Prasda  data  corvis. 

I?- 
Bellatorem  muitum  vidi  cadere 
JVIane  ante  niachaeram 
Virum  in  mucronum  diffidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 
Impertertitum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Grifeam  loricam  fplendebant  vexilla, 

Verborum  tenaces  vidi  diflecare 

Haut  ninutim  pro  lupis 

Endili  maris  enfibus 

Erat  per  Hebdomadae  fpacium 

Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 

Rubefaclae  erant  naves 

Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 

ScifTa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  praclio, 

19. 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virglnis  amatorem  circa  matutinuni 
Ft  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
Frat  ficut  calidum  baineum 
Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 
Nos  in  Ilae  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 

San< 


I 
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*'  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on 
"  that  day,  till  among  his  fhips  Heraudus  fell. 
^'  Than  him  no  braver  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with 

"  Ihipsi 

Sangulneum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 
Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

20. 
Egimus  gladiorum  ad  casdem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  laetari 
Cecidit  multus  in  riflum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiofe  decidit  per  madationis  tempus. 

21. 
Alte  gladius  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  colons 
Hafta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 
Per  fecula  multum  poft 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  proceflerunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 

22. 
Quid  eft  viro  ford  morte  certius 
Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 
Saepe  deplorat  astatem 
Qui  nunquam  preniitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incltare 
Aquiiam  ad  gladiorum  ludumi 

Y  4  ^''e»- 
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**  fhips ;  a  chearful  heart  did  he  ever  bring  to 
*^  the  combat.  Then  the  hoft:  threw  away  their 
*'  Ihields,    when  the   uplifted  fpear  flew  at  the 

"  breads 

Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam 
Cordi  fuo  ufui. 

23- 

Hoc  numero  asquum  ut  procedat 
In  conta£lu  gladiorum 
Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 
Non  retrocedat  vir  a  viro. 
Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  viigtnum 
Audax  efl'e  in  fremitu  armorum. 

24. 
Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 
Quod  fata  fecjuimur 
Rarus  tranfgreditur  fata  Parcarutn 
Non  deftinavi  Ellae 
De  vitae  exity  mes 

Cum  ego  fanguincm  femimortuus  tegerem 
Et  naves  in  aqu^s  protrufi 
Paflim  impetravimus  turn  feris 
Efcam  in  Scotiae  finubus. 

25. 
Hoc  ridere  me  facit  femper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 
Eibemus  cerevifiam  brev^ 
Ex  concavis  crateribuscraniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
V?xbis  ad  odini  aulapi. 

26. 
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"  breafts  of  heroes.     The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian 

"  rocks ;  bloody  was    the  fhield   in  battle,  until 

"  Rafno  the  king  was  (lain.     From  the  heads  of 

*'  warriors  the  warm  fweat  flreamed  down  their 

"  armour.     The  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflands 

"  had 

26. 
Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aflaugas  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exafte  fcirent 
Calamitates  noftras 
Quern  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt  ^, 

Matrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 

27. 
Valde  inclinatur  ad  haereditatem 
Crudele  fiat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini  , 

Virgam  in  Ellae  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Seifioncm  tranquillam  facient.  ' 

28. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
Praelia  fub  fignis  fa£la 
Ex  belli  invitatione  &  femel 
Minima  putavi  hominum 
Qi,iod  me  futurus  eilet 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacerc 
Alius  rex  praeftantior 
Nos  Afas  invitabunt 
Non  eft  lugenda  mors. 

Fen 
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*'  had  an  ample  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  fingle 
"  out  one  among  fo  many  deaths.  At  the  rifing 
"  of  the  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bo- 
"  dies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their 
"  fteel-pointcd  arrows.  Toud  roared  the  fwords 
"  in  the  plains  of  Lano.— The  virgin  long  be- 
"  wailed  the  flaughter  of  that  morning."— In  this 
ftrain  the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other 
military  exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  vari- 
ed •,  the  noife  of  arms,  the  dreaming  of  blood, 
and  thefeafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring. 
He  mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle ; 
and  the  lanientation  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one 
of  them  is  very  fingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs 
of  the  wood,  bewailing  the  untimely  fall  of  a 
young  hero.  But,  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  when 
"  Rogvaldus  was  (lain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
"  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefaflor  who 
had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with  prey ;  "  for 
"  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  ftrife  of  fwords, 
"  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  fpear  of 
«  blood." 

The   poem   concludes  with  fentiments  of  the 
highell  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.     *'  What 

29. 

Fert  animus  finite 
Invitant  me  Dyfae 
Quas  ex  Othini  Aula 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
Laetus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vite  elapfe  funt  horae 
Ridens  moriar. 
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•'  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man   than  death, 
"  though  amidft  the  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  ftand  al- 
"  ways  ready  to  oppofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this 
"  life  who  hath  never  known  diftrefs.     The  timo- 
"  rous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the 
"  field  of   battle.      The  coward,    wherever  he 
"  comes,    is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.      This  I  elleem 
"  honourable,  that  the  youth  fhould  advance  to 
"  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againft  another  ; 
"  nor  man  retreat  from  man.     Long  was  this  the 
"  warrior's  higheft  glory.     He  who  afpires  to  the 
"  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremoft  in 
"  the  roar  of  arms.     It  appears  to  me  of  truth, 
"  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.     Seldom  can  any 
"  overcome  the  appointment  of  deitiny.     Little 
"  did  I  forefee  that  Ella*  was  to  have  my  life  in 
"  his  hands,  in  that  day  when  fainting  I  conceal- 
"  ed  my  blood,  and  pulhed  forth  my  fliips  into 
"  the  waves-,  after  we  had  fpread  a  repaft  for  the 
*'  beails  of  prey  throughout  the  Scottifh  bays.  But 
"  this  makes  me  always  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of 
*'  our  father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are 
"  feats  prepared,  v/here,  in  a  fhort  time,  we  fhall 
*'  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  fkulls  of  our 
"  enemies.     In  the  houfe  of  the   mighty  Odin, 
"  no  brave  man  laments  death.     I  come  not  with 
*'  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.     How  eager- 
"  ly  would  all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  rufli  to 
"  war,  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their  father, 
^'  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  ferpents  tear ! 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  had  condemned 
him  to  death, 

"  I  have 
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*'  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath 
"  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am  fall  ap- 
'*  preaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me 
*'  from  the  viper's  bite.  A  fnake  dwells  in  the 
"  midil  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the  fword  of 
'^  fome  of  my  fons  fhall  yet  be  ftained  with  the 
'*  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant  youths  will  wax  red 
"  with  anger,  and  will  not  fit  in  peace.  Fifty  and 
*'  one  times  have  I  reared  the  ftandard  in  battle. 
"  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  fword  in  blood : 
"  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men 
*'  would  be  more  renowned  than  me.  The  god- 
"  deiTes  of  death  will  now  foon  call  me  •,  I  muft  not 
*'  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong.  The 
*'  o-oddeffes  invite  me  away  -,  they  whom  Odin  has 
'*  lint  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  v/ill  fit  upon  a  lofty 
'*  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  goddefies  of 
*'  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out.  I 
<'  will  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expe<5b  from  a 
barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  moft  ferocious 
fpirit.  It  is  wild,  harfh  and  irregular ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  animated  and  ftrong-,  the  ftyle,  in  the  ; 

original,  full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
fome  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly  metaphorical  and 
figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ofilan,  a  very 
different  fcene  prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the 
fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  early  times, 
combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  greatly  predominant  over  fiercenefs 
and  barbarity.    Our  hearts  are  melted  with  the 

fofteft 
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fofteft  feelings,  and  at  the  lame  time  elevated  with 
the  higheft  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity,  and 
true  heroifm.  When  we  turn  from  the  poetry  of 
Lodbrog  to  that  of  Offian,  it  is  like  pafling  from 
a  favage  defart,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  coun- 
try. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by 
what  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  anti- 
quity attributed  to  thefe  poems  ?  This  is  a  curious 
point;  and  requires  to  be  illuitrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original, 
is  pad  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with  the  Cel- 
tic nations  in  language,  manners  and  religion, 
proves  it  to  a  full  demonftration.  The  Celt«, 
a  great  and  mighty  people,  altogether  diftind 
from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  extended  their 
dominion  over  all  the  welt  of  Europe ;  but  feem 
to  have  had  their  moil  full  and  compleat  eftablifn- 
ment  in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celt^e  or  Gauls  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  fddom  fail  to 
hear  of  their  Druids  and  their  Bards-,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  diftinc- 
tion  of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  Druids 
were  their  philofophers  and  priefts-,  the  Bards, 
their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  adlions :  And 
both  thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fubfifted 
among  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  flate,  from 
time  immemorial*.  We  mud  not  therefore  ima- 
gine 

*  Tfia  f uA«  Tui/  ri[Ji.'j:y.ivxv  ^lOcipiooi/T'xg  Iri.     Bao^oi  re 

Strabo.  lib.  4. 

EifTt  Trap  oiUToig  no.)  TTOinrx,]  y-iXuVy  a?  (^ae^ng  ovoux' 
Cjao-jy.  »Tot  d'c  [AST  o^yxvccv,  ratj  Xv^aig  ouoiuv,  «f  |W£» 
*J/Ai'»ff"t,  8f  h  |3Aao-<p>ijM.8o-<.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5. 
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gine  the  Celtce  to  have  been  altogether  a  grofs 
and  rude  nation.  They  pofiefTed  from  very  re- 
mote ages  a  formed  fyllem  of  difcipline  and  man- 
ners, which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lail- 
ino;  influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  Q-lves  them 
this  exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  fiourifned  among 
them  the  ftudy  of  the  mofi;  laudable  arts ;  introduced 
by  the  Bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fmg  in  heroic 
verfe,  the  gallant  adions  of  illuftrious  men  ;  and 
by  the  Druids,  who  lived  together  in  colleges  or 
focieties,  after  the  Pythagorean  manner,  and  phi- 
lofophizing  upon  the  higheft  fubjedts,  aflerted  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul  *.  Though  Julius 
Ciefar  in  his  account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefly 
mention  the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the 
title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends  that  v/hole  college 
or  order-,  of  v^hich  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable, 
were  tlie  difciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly 
made  a  part.     It  deferves  remark,  that  according 

To,  $£  cc'/i-^(r[Mi.TX  olvT(jov  iiciv  01  y.xXvu,evoi(io:.o$oi.  Troinrxl 
^'sTot  Tufp^avao-i  (xet  oc^s  lirxD/vg  Asj/ovTZf.  Pofidonius  ap» 
Athenaeum,  1.  6. 

*  Per  haec  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  hominibus  paulatim 
cxcultis,  viguere  Jludia  laudabilinni  do^rlnarum  ;  inchoata 
per  Bardos  h  Euhages  h  Druidas.  Et  Bardi  quidem  for- 
tia  virorum  illuftrium  fa(Sla  heroicis  compofita  vcrfibus 
cum  dulcibus  lyras  modulis  cantitarunt.  Euhages  vero 
fcrutantes  feriem  &  fublimia  naturae  pandere  conabantur. 
Inter  hos,  Druidae  ingeniis  celfiorcs,  ut  au£loritas  Pytha- 
gorse  decrevit,  fodalitiis  adftric\i  confortiis,  quaeftionibus 
altarum  occultafumque  rcrum  cre6H  funt ;  &  defpectantes 
humana  pronuntiarunt  animas  immortales.  Amm.  Mar- 
cellinus,  !.  15.  cap.  9. 
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to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftltution  firft  took 
rife  in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into  Gaul; 
fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough  mailers  of 
that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to  Britain.  He 
adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among 
the  Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  me- 
mory a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that 
fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  re- 
cord thefe  poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed 
them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race  *. 

So  flrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions to  their  poetry  and  their  Bards,  that  amidfl 
all  the  changes  of  their  government  and  manners, 
even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids  was  extin6t, 
and  the  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  con- 
tinued to  flourifh;  not  as  a  fet  of  ftroUing  fong- 
flers,  like  the  Greek  'AoJot  or  Rhapfodills,  in 
Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  m_en  highly  re- 
fpeded  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a  public 
eftablifhment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
teftimonics  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the 
age  of  Auguftus  Csefar  j  and  we  find  them  remain- 
ing under  the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame 
funftions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  almoft  dov/n  to  our  own  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  both  thefe  countries,  every 
Regtihis  or  chief  had  his  own  Bard,  v/ho  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court ;  and  had 
lands  affigned  him,  which  defcended  to  his  family. 
Of  the  honour  in  which  the  Bards  were  held,  many 

*  Vid.  Ca^far  de  bello  Gall,  lib,  6, 

jnilaRces 
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inflances  occur  in  Oflian's  poems.  On  all  impor* 
tant  occafions,  they  were  the  ambafladors  between 
contending  chiefs-,  and  their  perfons  were  held 
facred.  "  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to 
"  the  bards,  though  his  foul  was  dark. — Loofe 
"  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are 
"  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fliall  be 
"  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora 
"  have  failed  *." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  addicted  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry, 
and  to  have  made  it  io  much  their  ftudy  from  the 
earlieft  times,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meet- 
ing with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement 
among  them,  than  was  at  firft  fight  to  have  been 
expefted  among  nations,  whom  we  are  accuftomed 
to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  muft  obferve,  is 
a  very  equivocal  term  •,  it  admits  of  many  diff^erent 
forms  and  degrees;  and  though,  in  all  of  them. 
It  exclude  polifhed  manners,  it  is,  however,  not 
inconfiftent  with  generous  fentiments  and  tender 
afl?e6lions -{-.     What  degrees  of  friendlhip,    love 

and 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

f  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where, 
barbarity  is  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate.  Yet  their  love  fongs 
which  SchefFer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proof 
that  natural  tendernefs  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  a 
country,  into  which  the  leafl  glimmering  of  fcience  has 
never  penetrated.  To  mofl  EngHfh  readers  thefe  fongs 
are  well  known  by  the  elegant  tranflations  of  them  in  the 
Speaator,  N''.  366  and  406.     I  Ihall  fubjoin  Scheffer's 

Latin 
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and  heroifm,  may  pofTibly  be  found  to  prevail  in 
a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  no  one  can  fay.  Afton idl- 
ing inftances  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory, 
have  fometimes  appeared :  and  a  few  chara6lers 
diflinguifhed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being  introduced 
into  the  fongs  of  the  Bards,  more  refined,  it 
is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to  the  ufual 
poetical  licence,  than  the  real  manners  of  the 
country.  In  particular,  with  refped  to  heroifm ; 
the  great  employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to 
delineate  the  chara6ters,  and  fing  the  praifes  of 
heroes.     So  Lucan ; 

Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  ftri£tly  literal. 

Sol,  clariffimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si 
enifus  in  fumma  picearum  cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum 
Orra  paludem,  in  ea  eniterer,  utviderem  inter  quos  arnica, 
mea  efiet  Acres ;  omnes  fufcinderem  frutices  ibi  enatps, 
omnes  ramos  praefecarem,  hos  virente^  ramos.  Curfum 
nubium  efTem  fecutus,  quae  iter  fuum  iflituunt  verfus  palu- 
dem Orra,  fi  ad  te  volare  poflem  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed 
mihi  defunt  alae,  alae  querquedulae,  pedefque,  anferum 
pedes  planta;ve  bonae,  quae  deferre  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis 
expedtafti  diu ;  per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis 
tuis  jucundiflimis,  corde  tuo  amiciffimo.  Quod  fi  longif- 
fime  velles  cfFugere,  cito  tamen  te  confequerer.  Quid 
firmius  validiufve  effe  poteft  quam  contorti  nervi,  catenaeve 
ferreae,  quae  duriflime  ligant  ?  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput 
noftrum,  mutatcogitationes  &  fententias.  Puerorum  volun- 
tas, voluntas  venti;  juvenum  cogitationes,  long^  cogita- 
tiones.  Quos  fi  audirem  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  jufta  decli- 
narem.  Unum  eft  confilium  quod  capiam  ;  ita  fcio  viam 
redliorem  me  rcperturum.  SchefFeri  Lapponia,  Cap,  25. 
Z  Vos 
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Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  per- 

emptos, 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  jevum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  Bardi. 

Pharf.  1.  I. 
Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of  men, 
"ivho,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of 
Ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  •,  who  had  all  the  poems  . 
and  panegyricks,  which  were  compofed  by  their 
predecelTors,  handed  down  to  them  with  care ; 
who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outllrip  thole  who 
had  gene  before  them,  each  in  the  celebration  of 
his  particular  hero ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that 
at  length  the  character  of  a  hero  would  appear  in 
their  longs  with  the  higheft  luftre,  and  be  adorned 
with  qualities  truly  noble?  Some  of  the  qua- 
lities indeed  which  diftinguifii  a  Fingul,  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not  proba- 
bly be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occurring  to  a  bar- 
barous people :  But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  be- 
gun to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the 
human  mind  eafily  opens  to  the  native  reprefenta- 
tions  of  human  perfe&on,  they  would  be  feized 
and  embraced;  they  would  enter  into  their  pane- 
n-yricks  -,  they  would  afi'ord  materials  for  fucceed- 
ing  bards  to  work  upon,  and  improve  ;  they  would 
contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  publick  manners. 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic 
warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  throughout 
their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  mull:  have  had  a  very 
confidcrable  infiufince  in  propagating  among  them 

real 
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real  manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical ; 
and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal.  t  fpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  that  among  their  limited 
objects  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advantages 
which  id  a  favage  ftate,  man  could  obtain  over 
man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  Immortality 
which  they  expedled  to  receive  from  their  virtues 
and  exploits,  in  the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  Bards  in  general,  I  Ihall  next  confider 
the  particular  advantages  which  OfTian  poireffed. 
He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of 
traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of  Trathal, 
Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of  Fingal^  are 
fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are 
frequently  alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  paflage, 
Oflian  defcribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  fortof  claf- 
fical  age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards  ; 
and  points  at  a  period  of  darknefs  and  ignorance 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  "  His 
"  words,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our 
"  ears  •,  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times, 
*'  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe  -f ."  Oflian, 
himfelf,  appears  to  have  been  endov/ed  by  nature 

*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death 
all  the  Welch  bards.  This  cruel  policy  plainly  ftiews, 
how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  of  thefe 
bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  of  what 
nature  he  judged  that  influence  to  be.  The  Welch  bards 
were  of  the  fame  Celtic  race  with  the  Scottifli  and  Irifh. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  144, 

Z  2  with 
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with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to 
that  tender  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  atten- 
dant on  great  genius  •,  and  fufceptible  equally  of 
(Irong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a 
profefTed  bard»  educated  with  care,  as  we  may 
eafily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  art  then  known, 
and  connecTted,  as  he  fhews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate 
fi'iendfliip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but 
a  warrior  alfo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  mod  renowned 
hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
jundlion  of  circumftances,  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
c-aged  i  he  fins-s  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought 
and  overcome  i  he  had  beheld  the  moft  illuilrious 
fcenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
heroifm  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For 
however  rude  the  magnificence  of  thole  times  may 
feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas  of 
magnificence  are  comparative  •,  and  that  the  age 
of  Fingal  was  an  rera  of  diftinguifhed  fplcndor  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a 
confiderable  territory,  he  was  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Roman  province;  he  was  ennobled* 
by  bis  vidlories  and  great  aftions ;  and  was  in  all 
refpeils  a  perfonage  of  much  higher  dignity  than 
any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans,  who 
lived  in  the  fame' country,  after  a  more  extenfive 
monarchy  was  eftablifhed. 

The  manners  of  Oflian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly 
favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  dil- 
piriting  vices,    to   which  Longinus   imputes  the 

decliine 
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decline  of  poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy, 
were  as  yet  unknown.  The  cares  of  men  were 
few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  lifej  hunting 
and  war  their  principal  employments  ^  and  their 
chief  amufements,  the  mufick  of  bards  and  "  the 
"  feaft  of  fliells."  The  great  objedl  purfued  by 
heroic  fpirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that 
is,  to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the 
fongs  of  bards*,  and  "  to  have  their  name  on 
"  the  four  grey  ftones."  To  die,  unlamented  by  a 
bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even 
to  difturb  their  ghofts  in  another  ftate.  "  They 
"  wander  in  thick  mills  befide  the  reedy  lake  j  but 
"  never  Ihall  they  rife,  without  the  fong,  to 
"  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they 
expefted  to  follow  employments  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on  earth  ; 
to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy 
deer,  and  to  liften  to  their  praife  in  the  mouths  of 
bards.  In  fuch  times  as  thefe,  in  a  country  where 
poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo  highly 
honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among  the  race 
and  fucceffion  of  bards,  one  Homer  fliould  arife  -, 
a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natural  happy  genius, 
favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and 
condition,  and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  ima- 
gination, and  to  touch  his  heart,  fliould  attain  a, 
degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw 
the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages  ? 

The  compofitions  of  OlTian  are  follrongly  marked 

with  ch^ra<^ers  cf  antiquity,  that  although  there 

Z  3  were 
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were  no  external  proof  to  fupport  that  antiquity, 
hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  tafte,  could 
hefitate  in  referring  them  to  a  very  remote  sera. 
There  are  four  great  ftages  through  which  men 
fuccefTively  pafs  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  The 
firft  and  earlieft  i5  the  life  of  hunters;  pafturage 
iucceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to 
take  root-,  next  agriculture j  and  laftly,  com- 
merce. Throughout  Oflian's  poems,  we  plainly 
find  ourfelves  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  of  foci- 
ety; during  which,  hunting  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of 
their  procuring  fubfiftence.  Pafturage  was  not 
indeed  wholly  unknown-,  for  we  hear  of  dividing 
the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a  divorce*;  but  the  al- 
lufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many  ;  and 
of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  No  cities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fm- 
gal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  working  in  iron  f.   Every  thing  prelents 

to 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

t  Their  fkill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  furprize  us. 
Living  in  the  weilern  jflands,  along  the  coaft,  or  in  a 
country  which  is  every  where  interfeded  with  arms  of 
the  Tea,  one  of  the  firft  objects  of  their  attention,  from 
the  earlieft  time,  muft  have  been  how  to  traverfe  the  waters. 
Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  fonecefljry  for  guiding 
them  by  night,  of  which  we  find  feveral  traces  in  Of- 
fian's  works ;  particularly  in  the  beautiful  defcription  of 
Cathmcr's  fhie  d,  in  the  7th  book  of  Teniora.  Among 
all  the  northern  maritime  nations,  navigation  was  very 
early  ftudied,     Pir9tical   incuifions  -vvcie  the  chief  means 

they 
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to  us  the  moft  fimple  and  unimproved  manners. 
At  their  feafts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  re- 
paft  ;  they  fat  round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ; 
the  wind  lifted  their  locks,  and  whiftled  through 
their  open  halls.  Whatever  was  beyond  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  was  known  to  them  only  as  the 
fpoil  of  the  Roman  province  ^  '*  the  gold  of  the 
*'  ftranger ;  the  lights  of  the  ftranger ;  the  fteeds 
*'  of  the  ftranger,  the  children  of  the  rein," 

This  reprefentation  of  Offian's  times,  muft  ftrike 
us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentick,  when  it  is 
compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It 
is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  reprefented  as  paffing 
the  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  and  each  of 
them  feparately  giving  his  defcription  of  the 
night*.  The  night  fcenery  is  beautiful-,  and  the 
author  has  plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
Ofllan  :  But  he  has  allowed  fome  images  to  appear 
which  betray   a  later   period  of  fociety.     For  we 

they  employed  for  acquiring  booty;  and  were  among  the 
firft  exploits  which  diftinguifhed  them  in  the  world.  Even 
the  favage  Americans  were  at  their  firll:  difcovery  found  to 
poflTefs  the  moft  furprizing  fkill  and  dexterity  in  navigating 
their  immenle lakes  and  rivers. 

The  defcription  of  Cuchullin's  chariot,  in  the  ift  book 
of  Fingal,  has  been  cbjeded  to  by  fome,  as  reprefenting 
greater  magnificence  than  is  confident  with  the  fuppofed 
poverty  of  that  age.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a 
horfe- litter;  and  the  gems  mentioned  in  the  defcription,  are 
no  other  than  the  fhining  ftones  or  pebbles,  known  to  b? 
frequendy  found  along  the  wefiern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  ?ro. 
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meet  with  windows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats 
and  cows  feeking  Ihelter,  the  fhepherd  wandering, 
corn  on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding 
the  fhocks  of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by 
the  tempeft.  Whereas  in  Oflian's  works,  from 
beginning  to  end,  all  is  confident ;  no  modern  al- 
lufion  drops  from  him  j  but  every  where,  the  fame 
face  of  rude  nature  appears  •,  a  country  wholly 
uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peo- 
pled. The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the 
heath,  the  thlftle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief 
ornaments  of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  defart,'* 
fays  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods 
«  and  deer  *." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfadions,  is  no  wider 
than  fuits  fuch  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diverfity 
introduced  into  charafters,  than  the  events  of 
that  period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and 
bodily  ftrength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Conten- 
tions arife,  as  is  ufual  am.ong  favage  nations,  from 
the  flighted  caufes.  To  be  aff'ronted  at  a  tourna- 
ment, cr  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  a  feafl:, 
kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  away  by 
force;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric 
times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  fliow 
refinement  of  fentiment  indeed  on  fevcral  oc- 
caflons,  but  none  of  manners.  They  fpeak  of 
their  pail  aflions  with  freedom,  boafl:  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  ung  their  own  praife.  In  their  battles, 
it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bagpipes, 
were  net  known  or  ufed.     They  had  no  expedient 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  1 16. 
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for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  ftriking  a  fhield, 
or  raifing  a  loud  cry :  And  hence  the  loud 
and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  men- 
tioned, as  a  necelTary  qualification  of  a  great 
general-,  like  the  (Sotiu  dyot.hg  MshXoco?  of  Homer. 
Of  military  difcipline  or  fkill,  they  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  deftitute.  Their  armies  feem  not 
to  have  been  numerous  j  their  battles  were  dif- 
orderly  -,  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs ; 
after  which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace, 
"  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the  field  *." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks 
of  the  greateft  antiquity.  No  artful  tranlitions; 
nor  full  and  extended  connexion  of  parts;  fuch 
as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when 
order  and  regularity  of  compofition  were  more 
ftudied  and  known  i  but  a  flyle  always  rapid  and 
vehement  -,  in  narration  concife  even  to  abruptnefs, 
and  leaving  feveral  circumftances  to  be  fupplied  by 
the  reader's  im.agination.  The  language  has  all 
that  figurative  call,  which,  as  I  before  fliewed, 
partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  imagination, 
partly  the  fterility  of  language  and  the  want  of 
proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the 
early  fpeech  of  nations;  and  in  feveral  re- 
fpedts,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance  to  the 
ilyle  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deferves  particular 
notice,  as  one  of  the  moft  geauine  and  decifive 
charatlers  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  general 
terms  or  abftrad  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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whole  colkftion  of  Offian's  works.  The  ideas 
of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular.  They  had 
not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions.  Thefe 
were  the  confequence  of  more  profound  rcfledlion, 
and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought 
and  of  fpeech.  Ofllan,  accordingly,  almoft  ne- 
ver exprefles  himfelf  in  the  abftrad.  His  ideas 
extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objeds  he  faw 
around  him.  A  public,  a  community,  the  uni- 
verfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  fphere.  Even  a 
mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  late,  which  he  has  occafion 
to  mention,  though  only  in  a  fimile,  are  for  the  mofl 
part  particularized  -,  it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the 
ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Maimer,  or  the  reeds  of  the 
lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of  expreflion,  which 
whilft  it  is  charadleriilical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at 
the  fame  time  highly  favourable  to  defcriptive 
poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  perfonification  is 
a  poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  OfTian. 
Inanimate  objeds,  fuch  as  winds,  trees,  flowers, 
he  fometimes  perfonifies  with  great  beauty.  But 
the  perfonifications  which  are  fo  familiar  to  later 
poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the 
relief  that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard. 
Thcfe  were  modes  of  conception  too  abftradt  for 
his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of 
them  too,  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early 
times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems 
out  of  queftion.  Efpecl;illy  when  we  confider, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  impoilare  in  this  cafe, 
it  mufl  have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the 

Highlands 
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Hi^'hlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  •,  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufcripts, 
and  by  the  teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witnefles,  concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradi- 
tion of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced. 
Now  this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no 
advantages  for  a  compofition  of  this  kind,  which 
it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thoufand  years  be- 
fore. To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  we  well  know  the  Highlands  to  have 
been  in  a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
there  fhould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of 
fuch  exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  of  hiftory,  as  to  diveft  himfelf 
of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to 
give  us  a  juft  and  natural  picture  of  a  ftate  of  fociety 
ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years ;  one  who  could  fup- 
port  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch  a 
large  colledion  of  poems,  without  die  leaft  inccn- 
fiftency  •,  and  who,  pofieffed  of  all  this  genius  and 
art,  had  at  the  fame  time  the  felf-denial  of  con- 
cealing himfelf,  and  of  afcribing  his  own  works 
to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  impofturs  be- 
ing detected;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tranfcends  all 
bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumftances  to 
be  attended  to,  ftill  of  greater  weight,  if  poffible, 
againft  this  hypothecs.  One  is,  the  total  abfence 
of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  -,  for  which  the 
tranflator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  pro- 
bable account,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work 
9:  Offian.     The  druidical  fuperflition  was,  in  the 

days 
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day-s  of  Ofllan,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinftion  ; 
and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  to  the  family  of 
Fingal  j  whilft  the  Chriftian  faith  was  not  yet  efta- 
blifhed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  chriftianity  were  familiar  from 
his  infancy,  and  who  had  fuperadded  to  them  alfo 
the  bigotted  fuperftition  of  a  dark  age  and  country-, 
it  is  impofllble  but  in  feme  palTage  or  other,  the 
traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.  The  other 
circumftance  is,  the  entire  filence  which  reigns  with 
refpeft  to  all  the  great  clans  or  families,  which  are 
now  eftablifhed  in  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of 
thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient : 
And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is  no  palTion 
by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  diftinguifhed, 
than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealoufy  for 
its  honour.  That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a 
work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
fnould  hare  inferted  no  circumftance  which  pointed 
out  the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcertained  its 
antiquity,  or  increafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppo- 
fitions  that  can  be  formed,  the  moft  improbable  -, 
and  the  filence  on  this  head,  amounts  to  a  demon- 
ftration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the 
prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Afluming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  confideration,  are  ge- 
nuine venerable  monuments  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity i  I  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  upon 
their  general  fpirit  and  ftrain.  The  two  great 
charaderiftics  of  OITian's  poetry  are,  tendernefs 
and  fublimity.     It  breathes   nothing  of  the  gay 

and 
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and  chearful  kind  •,  an  air  of  folemnity  and  feri- 
oufnefs  is  diffufed  over  the  whole.     Ofllan  is  per- 
haps the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
felf  down  into  the  light  and  amufing  ftrain ;  which 
,  J  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  difad vantage  to  him, 
with  the  bulk  of  readers.     He  moves  perpetually 
in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetick. 
One  key  note  is  flruck  at  the  beginning,  and  fup- 
ported  to  the  end;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced, 
but  what  is  perfedly  concordant  with  the  general 
tone  or  melody.     The  events  recorded,  are  all  fe- 
rious  and  grave;  the  fcenery  throughout,  wild  and 
romantic.     The  extended  heath  by  the  lea  fnore; 
the  mountain  fhaded  with  mift;  the  torrent  rufhino- 
through  a  folitary  valley ;  the  fcattered  oaks,  and 
the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs ;  all 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.     We 
find  not  in  Offian,  an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf, 
and  drelTes  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy.     His 
poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  wri- 
ter, deferves  to  be  ftiled,  ^he  Poetry  of  the  Heart. 
It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fentiments,  and 
with  fublime  and  tender   palTions;  a  heart  that 
glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full, 
and  pours  itfelf  forth.     Offian  did  not  write,  like 
modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers  and  critics.     He 
fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong.     His  de- 
light was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he 
had  flouriflied  ;  to  recall  the  affeding  incidents  of 
his  life;  to  dwell   upon  his  pad  wars  and  loves 
and  friendfhips ;   till,  as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf, 

"  there 
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"  there  comes  a  voice  to  Oflian  and  awakes  hig 
"  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone ; 
*'  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds  ;"  and 
under  this  true  poetic  infpiration,  giving  vent  to 
his  genius,  no  wonder  we  (hould  fo  often  hear, 
and  acknowledge  in  his  (trains,  the  powerful  and 
ever-pleafing  voice  of  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. — 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 
It  is  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties 
of  Oflian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a  hafty  perufal. 
His  manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  moft  accuftomed ;  his  ftyle  is 
fo  concife,  and  fo  much  crowded  with  imagery; 
the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in  accompanying 
the  author ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  lirft  apt 
to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed. 
His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
to  be  frequently  reviewed  *,  and  then  it  is  impoffible 
but  his  beauties  muft  open  to  every  reader  who  is  ca- 
pable of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who  have  the  higheft 
degree  of  it,  will  relifh  them  the  moft. 

As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whofe  manner,  and  whofe  times  come  the  neareft 
to  OfTian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel 
in  fome  inftances  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Celtic  bard.  For  though  Homer  lived  more  than 
a  thoufand  years  before  Oflian,  it  is  not  from  the 
age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety,  that 
"we  are  to  judge  of  refembling  times.  The  Greek 
has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifeft  fuperiority.  He 
4  introduces 
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introduces  a  greater  variety  of  incidents  j  he 
pofTefles  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has  more 
diverfity  in  his  characters -,  and  a  much  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be 
expeded,  that  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  OlTian 
could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  fociety  was  much  farther  advanced; 
he  had  beheld  many  more  objeds ;  cities  built 
and  flourilliing  ;  laws  inftituted;  order,  difcipline, 
and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfervation  was 
much  larger  and  more  fplendid  ;  his  knowledge, 
of  courfe,  more  cxtenfive ;  his  mind  alfo,  it  ihali 
be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But  if  Offian's 
ideas  and  objefts  be  lels  diveriified  than  tbofe  of 
Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind  fitteft 
for  poetry  :  The  bravery  and  generofity  of  heroes, 
the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of  friends, 
parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age  and  countr}'-, 
though  the  events  that  happen  be  few,  the  undifll- 
pated  mind  broods  over  them  more-,  they  ftrike  the 
imagination,  and  fire  the  pafTions  in  a  higher  de- 
gree-, and  of  confequence  become  happier  materials 
to  a  poetical  genius,  than  the  fame  events  when 
fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied 
aftion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  chearful  and  fprightly  poet 
than  OlTian.  You  difccrn  in  him  all  the  Greek 
vivacity;  whereas  Olnan  uniformly  maintains  the 
gravity  andfolemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too 
is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
different  fituations  in  which  they  lived,  partly  per- 
fonal,  and  partly  national.  OfTian  had  furvived  all 
his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy  by  the 
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incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides  this,  chearfulncfs 
is  one  of  the  many  blefTings  which  we  owe  to 
formed  fociety.  The  foUtary  wild  ftate  is  always  a 
ferious  one.  Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  burfts 
of  mirth,  which  fometimes  break  forth  at  their 
dances  and  feaft's ;  the  "favage  American  tribes 
have  been  noted  by  all  travellers  for  their  gravity 
and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity 
may  be  alio  remarked  in  Oflian.  On  all  occafiOns 
he  is  frugal  of  his  words-,  and  never  gives  you  more 
of  an  image  or  a  defcription,  than  is  juftfufficient 
to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view. 
It  is  ablaze  of  lightning,  which  flafhes  and  va- 
niflies.  Homer  is  more  extended  in  his  defcriptions ; 
and  fills  them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
(tances.  Both  the  poets  are  dramatick;  that  is, 
they  introduce  their  perfonages  frequently  fpeak- 
ing  before  us.  But  Oflian  is  concife  and  rapid  in 
his  fpecches,  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homer, 
with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  fome  portion 
of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His  fpeeches  indeed  are 
highly  charafteriftical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much 
indebted  for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.  Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  thefe ;  fome  of  them  trifling  •,  and  fome  of 
them  plainly  unfeafonable.  Both  poets  are  emi- 
nently fublime  j  but  a  difference  may  be  remarked 
in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.  Homer's  fub- 
limity  is  accompained  with  more  impetuofity  and 
fire  •,  Offian's  with  more  of  a  folemn  and  awful 
grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along ;  OfTnn  ele- 
vates, and  fixes  you  in  aftonifhment.     Homer  is 
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moft  fublime  in  adlions  and  battles  ;  Oflian,  in 
defcription  and  fentiment.  In  the  pathetick,  Ho- 
mer, when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power; 
but  Oflian  exerts  that  power  much  oftcner,  and 
has  the  character  of  tendernefs  far  more  deeply  im- 
printed on  his  works.  No  poet  knew  better  how 
to  feize  and  melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to  dig- 
nity of  fentiment,  the  pre-eminence  mull  clearly 
be  given  to  Oflian.  This  is  indeed  a  furprifing 
circumftance,  that  in  point  of  humanity,  magna- 
nimity, virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude 
Celtic  bard  fhould  be  diftinguilhed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even 
thofe  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far 
behind  by  thofe  of  Oflian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer 
view,  and  more  accurate  examination  of  his 
works:  and  as  Fingal  is  the  firfl:  great  poem  in 
this  coUedtion,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it.  To 
refufe  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe 
it  is  not  in  every  little  particular,  exactly  confor- 
mable to  the  pra6tice  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  were 
the  mere  fqueamiflinefs  and  pedantry  of  criticifm. 
Examined  even  according  to  Ariflotle's  rules,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  all  the  efl^ential  requifites  of 
a  true  and  regular  epic;  and  to  have  feveral  of 
them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firfl:  view  to  raife 
our  aflionifliment  on  finding  Oflian's  compofition  fo 
agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant. But  our  aflionifliment  will  ceafe,  when  we 
confider  from  what  fource  Arifl:otle  drew  thofe 
A  a  rules. 
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rules.  Homer  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  cri- 
ticifrn  than  Offian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he 
compofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ftory,  founded  on 
heroic  adtions,  which  all  pofterity  admired.  Ari- 
ftotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration,  traced 
the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferv- 
ed  what  it  was  in  Homer's  compofition,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to 
pleafe;  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the  rules 
which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would  write  and 
pleafe  like  Homer ;  and  to  a  compofition  formed 
according  to  fuch  rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an 
epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyftem  arofe.  Ari- 
ftotle  ftudied  nature  in  Homer.  Homer  and  Of- 
fian both  wrote  from  nature.  No  wonder  that 
among  all  the  three,  there  fhould  be  fuch  agree- 
ment and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle 
concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the 
adlion  which  is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem, 
fhould  be  one,  compleat,  and  great ;  that  it  fliould 
be  feigned,  not  merely  hiftorical;  that  it  fhould 
be  enlivened  with  charaders  and  manners;  and 
heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may 
perhaps  be  afked,  what  is  the  miOral  of  Fingal  ? 
For,  according  to  M.  BofTu,  an  epic  poem  is  no 
other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illuftrate  fome 
moral  truth.  The  poet,  fays  this  critic,  muft  be- 
gin with  fixing  on  fome  maxim,  or  inftruction, 
which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind.  He 
next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  iEfop's,  v/holly  with 

a  view 
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a  view  to  the  moral  j  and  having  thus  fettled  and  ar- 
rano-ed  his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  traditionary  hif- 
tory  fornames  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable  fome 
air  of  probability.    Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedan- 
tic notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.     We  may 
fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who  fhoiild  compofe  an 
epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who  fhould  firfl  lay 
down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his   perfonages  and  adors,  might  de- 
liver indeed  very  found  inftrudtion,  but  would  find 
few  readers.     There  cannot  be  the  leafl:  doubt 
that  the  firfl:  objed  which  fl;rikes   an  epic  poet, 
which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any  idea  of 
his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubjeft  lie  is  to  celebrate. 
Hardly   is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjed  a  poet  can 
chufe  for  fuch  a  work,  but  will  afford  fome  general 
moral  inflirudlion.     An  epic  poem  is  by  its  nature 
one  of  the  moft:  moral  of  all  poetical  compofitions : 
But  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limit- 
ed to  fome  common-place  maxim,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  ftory.     It  arifes  from  the  ad- 
miration of  heroic  adions,  which  fuch  a  compofi- 
tion  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce ;  from  the 
virtuous  emotions  which  the  characters  and  in- 
cidents raife,  whilft:  we  read  it;  from  the  happy  im- 
preifion  which  all  the  parts  feparately,  as  well  as 
the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  m.ind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  fliill  infilled  on, 
Fingal  obvioufly   furnifhes  one,    not   inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  Poet,  viz.  That   Wifdom  and 
Bravery  always  triumph  over  brutal  force ;  or  an- 
other nobler  ftill ;  That  the  moft  compieat  vidory 
A  a  2  over 
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over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and 

generofity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  adion,  which,  of  all 
Ariftotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  moft  material,  is 
fo  ftri£tiy  preferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be  per- 
ceived by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  compleat 
unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the  adlions  of 
one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic  judly  cenfures  as 
imperfe6t ;  it  is  the  unity  of  one  enterprife,  the 
deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invafion  of  Swa- 
ran :  An  enterprife,  which  has  furely  the  full 
Heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
conftant  reference  to  one  end ;  no  double  plot  is 
carried  on;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular 
whole :  And  as  the  adlion  is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is 
an  entire  or  compleat  adtion.  For  we  find,  as  the 
Critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end-,  a  Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  Poem  •,  Dif- 
ficulties cccuring  through  Cuchullin's  raflinefs  and 
bad  fuccefs  ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  furmount- 
ed ;  and  at  laft  the  work  conduced  to  that  happy 
conclufion  which  is  held  efTential  to  Epic  Poetry. 
Unity  is  indeed  oblerved  with  greater  exaclnefs  in 
Fingal,  than  in  almoft  any  other  Epic  compofition. 
For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubjeft  maintained,  but 
that  of  time  and  place  alfo.  The  Autumsi  is 
clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon  of  the  a61ion;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fhifted 
from  the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  fea-fhore.  I'he 
duration  of  the  adion  in  Fingal,  is  much  fhorter 
than  in  the  Iliad  or  iEneid.  But  fure,  there  may 
be  fhorter  as  well  as  longer  Heroic  Poems-,  and  if 
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the  authority  of  Ariftotle  be  alfo  required  for  this, 
he  fays  exprefly  that  the  Epic  compofition  is  in- 
definite as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Ac- 
cordingly the  A6lion  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty- 
feven  days,  whilft  that  of  the  ^neid  is  continued 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  diftinguifh  this  high  fpecies  of 
poetry.  The  ftory  is  condu6ted  with  no  fmall 
art.  The  Poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  •,  but 
haflening  to  the  main  aftion,  he  falls  in  exadly, 
by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the 
rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feflinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  abovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged 
none;  but  his  occafional  addrefles  to  Malvina, 
have  a  finer  efi^edl  than  the  invocation  of  any  mufe. 
He  fets  out  with  no  formal  propofition  of  his  fub- 
je!t ;  but  the  fubjeft  naturally  and  eanly  unfolds 
itfelf  •,  the  poem  opening  in  an  animated  manner, 
with  the  fituation  of  CuchuUin,  and  the  arrival  of 
a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  landing. 
Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the 
expected  afllilance  from  the  Pnips  of  the  lonely  ifle, 
in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  fubie6l.  For 
the  poet  often  fhows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and 
A  a  3  in 
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in  particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of 
Fingal,  the  previous  expedations  that  are  raifed, 
and  the  extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe 
expedlations,  with  vv'hich  the  hero  is  at  length  pre- 
fented  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch  fkillful 
conduft  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet  of  the 
moft  refined  times.  Homer's  art  in  magnifying 
the  character  of  Achilles  has  been  univerfally 
admired.  OiTian  certainly  fhows  no  kfs  art  in 
aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  whole 
management  of  the  laft  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the 
fon  of  Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to  retire,  and 
to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of 
the  day.  The  gcnerofity  of  the  King  in  agreeing 
to  this  propcfal  j  the  majefty  with  which  he  retreats 
to  the  hill,  from  whence  he  was  to  behold  the  en- 
gagement, attended  by  his  Bards,  and  waving  the 
lightning  of  his  fword  i  his  perceiving  the  chiefs 
overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  unwillingnefs 
to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  viftory  by  coming 
in  perfon  to  their  afiiflance,  firft  fending  Ullin,  the 
Bard,  to  animate  their  courage;  and  at  laft,  when 
the  danger  becomes  more  prefling,  his  rifmg  in  his 
might,  and  interpofing,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide 
the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day  •,  are  all  circumftances 
contrived  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  the 
Celtic  Bards  to  have  been  not  unpracliled  in  Heroic 
poetry. 

The  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad 
is  in  itfelf  as  fimple  as  that  of  Fingal.     A  quarrel 
arifcs  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concern- 
ing a  female  llave>  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehend. 
5  i"S 
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ing  himlelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  afliilance 
from  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  in- 
to great  diflrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon, 
but  fends  his  friend  Patroclus ;  and  upon  his  be- 
ing flain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and 
kills  Heclor.  The  fubjeft  of  Fingal  is  this: 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland :  Cuchullin,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  King,  had  appHed  for  aflif- 
tance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  Scotland.  But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is 
hurried  by  rafh  counfel  to  encounter  Swaran.  He 
is  defeated ;  he  retreats ;  and  defponds.  Fingal  ar- 
rives in  this  conjun6lure.  The  battle  is  for  fome 
time  dubious;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran  i 
and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the  bro- 
ther of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  faved  his  life-j 
makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably.  Homer  it  is 
true  has  filled  up  his  ftory  with  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  particulars  than  Offian;  and  in  this  has 
fhown  a  com.pafs  of  invention  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that 
though  Homer  be  more  circumftantial,  his  inci- 
dents however  are  lels  diverfified  in  kind  than  thofe 
of  Offian.  War  and  bloodfhed  reign  throughout 
the  Iliad  -,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertility  of 
Homer's  invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity 
in  his  fubjeds,  that  there  are  few  readers,  who  be- 
fore the  clofe,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual  fighting. 
Whereas  in  Offian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more 
agreeabk  diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of 
war  and  heroifro,  with  love  and  friendfliip,  of 
A  a  4  martial. 
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martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  Epilbdes  too, 
have  great  propriety ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that 
age  and  country:  confiding  of  the  fongs  of  Bards, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace. 
Thefe  fongs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you 
except  the  Epifode  of  Duchommar  and  Morna,  in 
the  firil  book,  which  though  beautiful,  is  more 
unartful,  than  any  of  the  reft  j  they  have  always 
fome  particular  relation  to  the  a£lor  who  is  intereft- 
cd,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on  •,  and, 
whilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they  preferve  a  fuffi- 
cient  connexion  with  the  main  fubjeft,  by  the 
fitnefs  and  propriety  of  their  introduction. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome 
circumftances  of  the  Poem,  particularly  the 
honourable  difmiflion  of  Swaran  at  the  end  -,  it 
was  necelfary  that  we  fhould  be  let  into  this  part 
of  the  hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the 
compafs  of  the  prefent  adlion,  it  could  be  regular- 
ly introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epifode. 
Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety, 
as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  dire6led  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  purpofe  in  the  fong 
of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftri6tly  accord- 
iig  to  rule;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing. 
The  reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the 
confolation  of  CuchuUin,  and  the  general  felicity 
that  crowns  the  adion,  footh  the  mind  in  a  very 
agrecodle  manner,    and  form  that  paflage  from 
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agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect  quiet  and  repofe, 
which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termination  of 
the  Epic  work.  "  Thus  they  paffed  the  night  in 
'■'  Tong,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy. 
"  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath-,  and  fhook  his 
"  glittering  Ipear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  firft  to- 
"  wards  the  plains  of  Lena  i  and  we  followed  like 
"  a  ridge  of  fire.  Spread  the  fail,  Hiid  the  King  of 
"  Morven,  and  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from 
"  Lena. — We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs ;  and 
"  rulhed  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean." 
— So  much  for  the  unity  and  general  condud  of 
the  Epic  aftion  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjed  which 
Ariftotle  requires  that  it  fhould  be  feigned  not  hif- 
torlcal,  he  muft  not  be  underftood  fo  itridly,  as  if 
he  meant  to  exclude  all  fubjefts  which  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch  exclufion  would 
both  be  unreafonable  in  itfelf -,  and  what  is  more, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  Homer,  who 
is  known  to  have  founded  his  Iliad  on  hiftorical 
fads  concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no 
more  than  thar  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a  poet  not  to 
be  a  mere  annalilt  of  Fads,  but  to  embelliili  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  ufeful  fidions ;  to 
copy  nature,  as  he  hlmfelf  explains  it,  like  pain- 
ters, who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their 
objeds  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in 
reality.  That  OlTian  has  followed  this  courfe,  and 
building  upon  true  hiftory,  hasfufficiently  adorned 
it  with  poetical  fidion  for  aggrandizing  his  charac- 
ters 
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ters  and  fails,  will  nor,  I  believe,  be  queftioned  by 
moil  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  foundation 
which  thofe  facts  and  characters  had  in  truth,  and  the 
fhare  which  the  poethimfelfliad  in  the  tranfaClions 
which  he  records,  mull  be  confidered  as  no  fmall 
advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  in> 
preflion  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any  fi(5lion ;  and 
no  man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  fo  firong,  re- 
lates any  events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he 
has  been  interefted  -,  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as 
one  which  he  has  feen  j  or  draws  any  chara6lers  in 
fuch  ftrong  colours  as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonal- 
ly  knov/n.  It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of 
the  Epic  fubjecl  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  dif- 
tant,  as  by  being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of 
tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable.  Though 
Ofuan's  fubjedl  may  at  firft  view  appear  unfavour- 
able in  this  refpedt,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times,  yet  when  we  reficd  that  he  lived  to  an  eX' 
treme  old  age-,  that  he  relates  what  had  been 
tranfa6led  in  another  country,  at  the  diftance  of 
many  years,  and  after  ail  that  race  of  men  who  had 
been  the  aclors  were  gone  off  the  ftage  -,  we  Ihall 
find  the  objedion  in  a  great  meafure  obviated.  In 
fo  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were 
known,  when  tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of 
any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great  and 
heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  into  the 
marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  chara6lers 
in  an  Epic  Poem  is  highly  eiTential  to  its  merit : 
And  in  refpe6t  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets  who  have 

ever 
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ever  wrote.  But  though  Offian  be  much  inferior 
to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will  be  found  to  be 
equal  at  leafl,  if  not  fuperioi",  to  Virgil;  and  has 
indeed  given  all  the  diiplay  of  human  nature 
which  the  fimple  occurrences  of  his  times  could 
be  expefted  to  furnifh.  No  dead  uniformity  of 
character  prevails  in  Fingal  -,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  principal  characters  are  not  only  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed,  but  fometimes  artfully  contrafted  fo  as 
to  illuftrate  each  other.  OiTian's  heroes  are  like 
Homer's,  all  brave ;  but  their  bravery,  like  thofe  of 
Homer's  too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  inftance; 
the  prudent,  the  fedare,  the  modeft  and  circum- 
fpedt  Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to  the  prefujnptuous, 
rafh,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Cal- 
mar.  Calmar  hurries  CuchuUin  into  action  by  his 
temerity ;  and  when  he  fees  the  bad  effed  of  his 
counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal, 
like  another  Ulyfles,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  re- 
treat, counfels,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfor- 
tune. The  fierce,  the  proud,  and  high  fpirited 
Swaran  is  admirably  contrafted  with  the  calm,  the 
moderate,  and  generous  Fingal.  The  character 
of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one  throughout  the  whole 
Poems.  The  amiable  warmth  of  the  young  war- 
rior ;  his  eager  impetuofity  in  the  day  of  action ; 
his  pafiion  for  fame  -,  his  fubmiffion  to  his  fa- 
ther; his  tenderaefs  for  Malvina ;  are  the  ftrokes  of 
a  mafterly  pencil ;  the  ftrokes  are  few ;  but  it  is  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  attra6ts  the  heart.  Offian's 
own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us  through  the  whole 

work 
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work  a  moft  refpeclable  and  venerable  figure, 
which  we  always  contemplate  with  pleafure. 
Cuchullin  is  a  hero  of  the  higheft  clafs  -,  daring, 
magnanimous,  and  exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour. 
We  become  attached  to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply 
touched  with  his  diftrefs  •,  and  after  the  admiration 
raifed  for  him  in  the  firfl:  part  of  the  Poem,  it  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  OfTian's  mafterly  genius  that  he 
durft  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another  hero, 
compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuchullin, 
Ihould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage  ;  and  who 
fhould  rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  a- 
bove  the  reft. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  charadler  and  defcription  of 
Fingal,  Offian  triumphs  almoft  unrivalled:  For 
we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  Ihews  us  any 
hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  He6lor  poflefles 
feveral  great  and  amiable  qualities  j  but  Hedlor  is 
a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of 
the  work.  We  fee  him  only  occafionally-,  we 
know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal ;  who 
not  only  in  this  Epic  Poem,  but  in  Temora,  and 
throughout  the  reft  of  OITian's  works,  is  prefented 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  which  give  the  full 
difplay  of  a  character.  And  though  Hedlor  faith- 
fully difcharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends, 
and  his  family,  he  is  tindured,  however,  with  a 
degree  of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  prevails 
among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him 
infulting  over  the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moft 
cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the 
agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  nowi 

and 
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and  that  in  a  Ihort  time  his  body,  ftripped  nak- 
ed, and  deprived  of  funeral  honours,  fhall  be  de- 
voured by  the  Vulturs*.  Whereas  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Fingal,  concur  ahnoft  all  the  quaHties  that 
can  ennoble  human  nature  •,  that  can  either  make 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  noc 
only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace  -f. 
He  is  truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known 
by  the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look  -,'* 
and  diftinguifhed  on  every  occafion,  by  humanity 
and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  J  j  full 
of  affedtion  to  his  children ;  full  of  concern  about 
his  friends ;  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his 
firft  love,  without  the  utmoft  tendernefs.  He  is 
the  univerfal  protestor  of  the  diftrefledi   "  None 

"  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal  1|." "  O  Ofcar! 

"  bend  the  llrong  in  arms  •,  but  fpare  the  feeble 
"  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againfi: 
"  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that 

*  Iliad  16.  830,    U.  17.  127. 

-}•  Vol.  i.  p.  92. 

X  When  he  commands  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is  taken 
prifoner,  to  *'  purfue  the  reft  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath 
«'  of  Lena;  that  no  vefTel  may  hereafter  bound  on  the 
**  dark-roiling  waves  of  Iniftore  i"  he  means  not  alTured- 
ly,  as  feme  have  mifrcprefented  him,  to  order  a  general 
(laughter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent  their  favingthemfelves 
by  flight;  but,  like  a  wife  general,  he  commands  his 
chiefs  to  render  the  vid^ory  compleat,  by  a  total  rout  of 
the  enemy ;  that  they  might  adventure  no  more  for  the 
future,  to  fit  out  any  fleet  againft  him  or  his  allies. 

U  Vol.  i.  p.m. 

"  moves 
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"  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afK  thine  aid. 
"  So  Tr^nmor  lived  j  llich  Trathal  was ;  and 
*'  luch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport 
"  of  the  injured  J  the  weak  refted  behind  the  light- 
"  ning  of  my  fteel  *."— Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon. 
His  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  i  the 
greateit  heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperiorityj  his 
enemies  tremble  at  his  namej  and  the  higheft  en- 
comium that  can  be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the 
poet  would  moft  exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul  was 
like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juilice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting 
fuch  a  character  as  this,  I  muft  obferve,  what  is 
not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw 
a  perfed  character  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render 
it  diftindl  and  affeding  to  the  mind.  Some  llrokes 
of  human  imperfedion  and  frailty,  are  what  ufual- 
ly  give  us  the  moft  clear  view,  and  the  moft  fen- 
fible  impreffion  of  a  character-,  becaufe  they  pre- 
fent  to  us  a  man,  fuch  as  -we  have  feen;  they  re- 
call known  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a 
fliuklefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  fet  before 
us,  afortof  vagueundiftinguirhable  chara6ter,  fuch 
as  t}ie  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize 
to  itfelf,  as  the  object  of  affection.  We  know 
how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
His  perfect  hero,  i^ineas,  is  an  unanimated,  in- 
fipid  ^erfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  64. 

but 
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but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  what 
Viro-il  has  failed  in,  Ollian,  to  our  aftonifhment, 
has  luccefsfully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though 
exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  fail- 
ings, is  neverthelcfs  a  real  man;  a  charader  which 
touches  and  interells  every  reader.  To  this  it  has 
much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefented 
him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many 
circumftances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftind  light.  He  is 
furrounded  with  his  family  ;  he  inftruds  his  child- 
ren in  the  principles  of  virtue ;  he  is  narrative  of 
his  paft  exploits ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey 
locks  of  age ;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  moralize, 
like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  prof- 
ped  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  leait  more 
felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firft  be  imagined. 
For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  flates  of  hu- 
man life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  mod 
pidurefque  lights.  Middle  age  is  more  general 
and  vague;  and  has  fewer  circumftances  peculiar 
to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  objed  is  in  a 
fituation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular, 
and  to  be  cioathed  with  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical 
defcription. 

Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatu- 
ral  agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry; 
forming  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it;  which 
moft  critics  hold  to  be  an  efTential  part.  The 
marvellous,  it   muft  be   admitted,   has   always  a 

sreat 
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great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  grat'iBes 
the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for  ilriking  and 
fublime  defcription.  No  wonder  therefore,  that 
all  poets  fhould  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards 
it.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficultj  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous 
•with  the  probable.  It  a  poet  facrifice  probability, 
and  fill  his  work  witli  extravagant  fupernatural 
fcenes,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  ro- 
mance and  childifh  fiction ;  he  tranfports  his  rea- 
ders from  this  world,  into  a  phantaftick,  vifionary 
region  ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which 
Ibould  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from 
which  probability  is  altogether  baniflhed,  can  make 
a  lafting  or  deep  impreflion.  Human  aflions  and 
manners,  are  always  the  moft  interefting  objeds 
v/hich  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All 
machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws 
thefe  too  much  from  view ;  or  obfcures  them  un- 
der a  cloud  of  incredible  fidions.  Bcfides  being 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always  ta 
have  fome  foundation  in  popular  belief.  A  poet 
is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what  fyftem  of 
the  marvellous  he  pleafes  :  He  muft  avail  himfelf 
either  of  tlie  religious  faith,  or  the  fuperftitioUs 
credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ;  (o  as 
to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are 
moft  contrary  to  the  common  courle  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpedls,  Offian  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed 
the  fame  courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfedly 
abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done,  that 

Homer's 
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Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  con- 
fequence  of  profound  refiedions  on  the  benefit  it 
would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no  fuch  refin- 
ing genius.  He  found  the  traditionary  ftories  on 
which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  le- 
gends, concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods  -,  and 
he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they  amufed  the  fancy. 
OfTian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his  coun- 
try full  of  ghofts  and  Ipirits :  It  is  likely  he  believed 
them  himfelf  •,  and  he  introduced  them,  becaufe 
they  gave  his  poems  that  folemn  and  marvellous 
caft,  which  fuited  his  genius.  This  was  the  only 
machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety,  becaufe 
it  was  the  only  intervention  of  fupernatural  beings, 
which  agreed  with  the  common  belief  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  happy ;  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere 
in  the  lead,  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human 
charafters  and  aftions  •,  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the 
incredible,  than  moil  other  kinds  of  poetical  ma- 
chinery, and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubjeft  by  an  awful 
grandeur,  which  is  the  great  defign  of  machinery. 
As  OfTian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  other  poems, 
as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns  for  the  moil 
part  on  the  appearances  of  departed  Ipirits.  Thefe, 
conibnantly  to  the  notions  of  every  rude  age,  are 
reprelented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as  thin 
airy  forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or  invifible  at  plea- 
fure;  their  voice  is  feeble-,  their  arm  is  weak  •,  but 
B  b  they 
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they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more  than  hu- 
man. In  a  feparare  (late,  they  retain  the  fame  dif- 
pofitions  which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
ride  on  the  wind ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows  •,  and 
purfue  deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghofts  of 
departed  bards  continue  to  fmg.  The  ghofts  of 
departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former 
fame.  "  They  reft  together  in  their  caves,  and 
"  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  fongs  are  of  other 
"  worlds.  They  come  fometimes  to  the  ear  of  reft, 
'*  and  raife  their  feeble  voice*."  All  this  prefents 
to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits, 
as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  OdyfTey, 
where  Ulyfies  vifits  the  regions  of  the  dead:  And 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of 
Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vaniflies 
precifely  like  one  of  Offian's,  emitting  a  fhrill, 
feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  OfTian's  ideas  concern- 
ing ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  Oflian's  ghofts  are  drawn  with  much 
ftronger  and  livelier  colours  than  thole  of  Homer. 
Ofllan  defcribes  ghofts  with  all  the  particularity  of 
one  who  had  feen  and  converfed  with  them,  and 
whofe  imagination  was  full  of  the  imjpreffion  they 
had  left  upon  it.  He  calls  up  thole  awful  and  tre- 
mendous ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  hun:ian  mind-,  and  which, 
in  Shakefpear's  ftyle,    "   harrov/    up    the    foul." 


See  Vol.  i.  p.  ^sy  4<^»  H7>  ^52.  3^2»  353- 
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Cmgal's  ghoil,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lecond  book  of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind,  delcribed  by  any  epic  or 
tragic  poet  whatever*  Moil  poets  would  have 
contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that  he  re- 
fembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Cruga' ; 
that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his 
face  more  pale  and  fad ;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark 
of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  Ofiian  fets 
before  our  eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifible  world, 
diftinguifhed  by  all  thofe  features,  wjiich  a  ftrongr 
aftonilhed  imagination  would  give  to  a  ghoil.  "  A 
"  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  comes  dov/n  from  the  hill. 
"  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam;  he  that  litcly  fell  by 
*'  the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  he- 
"  roes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  letting 
"  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hiii. 
"  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.     Dar.k 

"  is  the  wound  of  his  breaft. The  ftars  dim- 

"  twinkled  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like 
"  thefoundof  a  diflant  ftream."  Thecircumftance 
ofthefbars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  through 
"  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pidurelque;  and  con- 
veys the  moft  lively  impreffion  of  his  thin  and 
Pnadowy  fubftance.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is 
afterv/ards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his 
mouth,  are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fub- 
limity,  which  fuits  the  fubject.  "  Dim,  and  in 
"  tears,  he  ftood  and  llretched  his  pale  hand  over 
s'  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice, 
*'  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. —My  ghod, 
*'  O  Connai!  is  on  my  native  hills  ^  but  my  eorfe 
B  b  2  ''is 
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"  is  on  the  iands  of  Ullin.  Thou  flialt  never 
"  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  ther 
"  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla;  and 
*'  I  move  like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Connal,  fon 
"  of  Colgar!  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It 
'*  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of 
*'  green  Erin  fball  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
"  ghofts,— Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in 
"  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be 
pointed  out,  as  among  the  moft  fublime  pafliiges 
of  OfTian's  poetry.  The  circumftances  of  them 
are  confiderably  diverfified  -,  and  the  fcenery  always 
fuited  to  the  occafion.  *'  Ofcar  ilowly  afcends 
"  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath 
"  before  him.  A  diilant  torrent  faintly  roars, 
"  Unfrequent  blafts  ruih  through  aged  oaks. 
"  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red 
*'  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on 
*'  the  heath.  Ofcar  drew  his  fword." No- 
thing can  prepare  the  fancy  iTTore  happily  for 
the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  follow.  "  Trenmor 
"  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
''  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger, 
"  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mifl 
'*•  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His 
"  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extinguiflied. 
"■  His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  figh- 
"  ed  thrice  over  the  hero:  And  thrice,  the  winds 
"  of  tlie  night  roared  around.     Many  were    his 

'*  words  to  Oicar He  llov/iy  vanilhed,  like  a 

"  mift 
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*'  mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill  *."  Toappear- 
ances  of  this  kind,  we  can  End  no  parallel  among 
the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind 
that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job:  "  In 
"  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when 
*'  deep  lleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me, 
*'  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
"  fiiake.  Then  a  fpirit  pafTed  before  my  face. 
"  The  hair  of  my  flefh  flood  up.  It  flood  fliil-, 
"  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof.  An 
^'  image  was  before  mine  eyes.  There  was  fi- 
"  lence;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man 
"  be  more  jufl  than  God  f  ?" 

As  Offian's  fupernaturai  beings  are  defcribed 
with  a  furprizing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are 
introduced  with  propriety.  We  have  only  three 
ghofts  in  Fingal :  That  of  Crugal,  which  comes 
to  warn  the  hoft  of  impending  deflru6lion,  and 
to  advife  them  to  fave  thcmlelves  by  retreat;  that 
of  Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  of  OfTian,  which  calls 
him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from  danger  •,  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  which,  jufl  before  the  lafl  en- 
gagement with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by 
mourning  for  the  approaching  dedruclion  of  her 
kinfmen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghofts 
fometimes  appear  when  invoked  to  foretell  futu- 
rity, frequently,  according  to  the  notions  of  thefe 
timev  they  come  as  fore-runners  of  misfortune  or 
death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit;  fometimes  they 
inform  their  friends  at  a  diilance,  of  their  own 
death;    and   fometimes   they   are   introduced    to 

*  Vol.  i.  p,  143,  144.  f  Job  iv.  13—17. 
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heighten  rhe  fccnery  on  fome  great  and  folemn 
occafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  tothe  windi 
*'  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  Th.e 
"  ghofls  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam  ;  and 
'"  lliew  their  dim  and  diftiint  forms.  Coniala 
"  is  half-unfeen   on  her  meteor  ^  and  HidaUan  is 

*'  fullen    and  dim*." "  l^hc  awful  faces   of 

^'-  other  times,  looked   from  the  clouds  of  Cro- 

"  nay."' "  Ferciuh !    I  faw     the    ghoil  of 

*'  night.  Silent  he  ftood  on  that  bank-,  his  robe 
"  of  mill  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his 
"  tears.  An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of 
"  thought  J." 

The  ghofts  of  Grangers  mingle  not  with  thofc 
of  the  natives.  "  She  is  feen  ^  but  not  like  the 
"  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
^'  ftrangers  land  ;  and  llie  is  ftill  alone  ^."  When 
the  ghoft  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  knov/n  is 
introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  living  character 
is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem  entitled  The 
Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  feems  to  forebode  Cuch- 
ullin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave. 
Cuchullin  reproaches  him  for  fuppoiing  that  he 
could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics.  "  Why 
**  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of 
*'  the  car-borne  Calmar  !  W^ould'ft  thou  frighten 
*'  mc,  O  Matha's  fon !  from  the  battles  of  Cor- 
^'  mac?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  v/ar;  neither 
^'  was  thy  voice  for  peace.     How  art  thou  chang- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  I  ;8.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  126.         X  Vol.  i, 

p.  173.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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*'  ed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  now  thou  doft  advife  to 
**  fly! — Retire  thou  to  thy  cave:  Thou  art  not 
"  Calmar's  ghoft:  He  delighted  in  battle-,  and 
'*  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Cal- 
mar  makes  no  return  to  this  feeming  reproach : 
But,  "  He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy  •,  for  he 
"  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praife*."  This  is 
precifely  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer  j  who, 
notwithftanding  all  the  diflatisfaftion  he  exprefles 
with  his  ftate  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  as  foon 
as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neoptolemus  praifed  for 
his  gallant  behaviour,  ftrode  away  with  filent  joy 
to  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  fhadesf. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  OfTian's  mythology, 
that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of 
moft  other  ancient  poets-,  v/hich  of  courfe  Is  apt 
to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperftitions  have 
pafTed  away  on  which  it  was  founded.  OlTian's 
mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature-,  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  ap- 
pearances of  departed  fpirits.  Homer's  machine- 
ry is  always  lively  and  amufmg;  but  far  from  be- 
ing always  fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The 
indecent  fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no 
honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  OfTian's  machine- 
ry has  dignity  upon  all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  a 
dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kindj  but  this  is 
proper;  becaufe  coincident  with  the  ftrain  and 
fpirit  of  the  poetry.     A  light  and  gay  mythology, 

*  Vol.i.  p.  212.  t  OdyfT.  Lib.  11. 
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like  Flomer's,  would  have  been  perfeftly  unfuit- 
able  to  the  fubjcfts  on  which  OfTian's  genius  was 
employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  always 
folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  dif- 
inalj  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  fubjecl  would 
permit,  by  thofepleafant  and  beautiful  appearances, 
which  he  fometimes  introduces,  of  the  Ipirits  of 
the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  fpirits  ;  defcending  on 
fun-beams-,  fair-moving  on  the  plain-,  their  forms 
white  and  bright;  their  voices  fweet-,  and  their 
vifits  to  men  propitious.  The  greatell  praife  that 
can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a  living  woman,  is 
to  fay,  *'  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the  hill;  when 
"  it  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence 

••'  of  Morven  *." "  The  hunter  fiiail  hear  my 

*'  voice  from  liis  booth.  He  Ihall  fear,  but  love 
"  my  voice.  For  fweet  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my 
"  friends;  for  pleafant  were  they  to  me -j ." 

Befides  ghods,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men, 
we  find  in  OfTian  fome  inftances  of  other  kinds  of 
machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fupcrior  nature  to  ghofts 
are  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  power  to 
embroil  the  deep  •,  to  call  forth  winds  and  ftorms, 
and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  flranger-,  to 
overturn  forefts,  and  to  fend  death  among  the 
people  J.  We  have  prodigies  too ;  a  fhower  of 
blood  ;  and  when  fome  difarter  is  befaUing  at  adif- 
tance,  the  found  of  death  heard  on  the  Ilrings  oi 
OfTian's  ]iarp§:  all  perfedly  confonant,  not  only 
to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  ncthern  nations,  but  to 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  21.       t  Vol.  I.  p.  295.        t  '^'i'^-  Vol.  i. 

p.  56,  163,  19,  145,  252.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  88,  2^6. 
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the  general  current  of  a  ruperllitious  imagination 
in  all  countries.  The  defcription  of  Fingal's  airy- 
hall,  in  the  poem  called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  af- 
cent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particular  notice, 
as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above 
all,  the  engagement  of  Fioigal  with  the  fpirit  of 
Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  mentioned  with, 
out  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the  paf- 
fage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every- 
one who  has  read  the  works  of  Ofllan.  The  un- 
daunted courage  of  Fin  gal,  oppofed  to  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Scandinavian  God ;  the  appearance  and 
the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit;  the  wound  which 
he  receives,  and  the  fhrick  which  he  fends  forth, 
*'  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe  upon  the  wind  •,'* 
are  full  of  the  moil  amazing  and  terrible  majefty^. 
I  know  no  paffage  more  fublime  in  the  writings  of 
any  uninfpired  author.  The  fidion  is  calculated 
to  aggrandize  the  hero-,  which  it  does  to  a  high 
degree ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fiftion,  as 
might  at  firft  be  thought.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were 
material,  and  confequently,  vulnerable.  The 
fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by 
Fingal;  he  did  not  worlhip  at  the  ftone  of  his 
power;  he  plainly  confidered  him  as  the  God  of 
his  enemies  only;  as  a  local  deity,  whofe  domi^ 
nion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions  where 
he  was  worfhiped ;  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to 
tKreaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his  fubmifllon, 
We  know  there  are  poetical  precedents  of  great 
authority,  for  fiftions  fully  as  extravagant;  and  if 
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Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and 
wound  in  battle,  the  gods  whom  that  chief  him- 
felf  worfhiped,  OITian  furely  is  pardonable  for 
making  his  hero  fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign 
territory*. 

Notwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which 
I  have  afcribed  to  OfTian's  machinery,  1  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful 
and  perfect,  had  the  author  difcovcred  fome  know- 
ledge of  a  fupream  Being.  Although  his  filence 
on  this  head  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  learn- 

*  The  Tcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit 
of  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftore,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney;  and 
in  the  defcription  of  P'ingal's  landi-ng  there,  it  is  faid,  p.  276. 
**  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood. 
*<  On  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  mofly  ftone  of 
"  power."  In  confirn:iation  of  Offian's  topography,  it 
is  proper  to  accquaint  the  reader  that  in  thefe  iflands,  as 
I  have  been  well  informed,  there  are  many  pillars,  and 
circles  of  ftoiies,  ftlll  remaining,  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Loden  ;  to  which  fome 
degree  of  fuperftitious  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day. 
Thefe  iflands,  until  the  year  1468,  made  a  part  of  the 
Danilh  dominions.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which 
there  are  yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the 
Norfe ;  and  is  a  dialect,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian tongue.  The  manners  and  the  fuperftitions  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  are  quite  diftlnct  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands 
and  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fongs  too, 
are  of  a  different  flrain  and  charafter,  turning  upon  magi- 
cal incantations  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were 
the  favourite  fubjetfts  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They 
have  many  traditions  among  them  of  u^ars  in  former  times 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  iflands. 
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cd  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very  probable  man- 
ner, yet  ftill  it  muft  be  held  a  confiderable  difad- 
vantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moil  auguft  and 
lofty  ideas  that  can  embellifh  poetry  are  derived 
from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiftration  of  the 
univerfe:  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  fupream 
Being,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  fuperior  powers  who  are 
conceived  as  prefiding  over  human  affairs,  the  fo- 
lemnities  of  religious  worihip,  prayers  preferred, 
and  affiftance  implored  on  critical  occafions,  appear 
•with  great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almoft  all  poets 
as  chief  ornaments  of  their  compofitions.  1^\\^  ab- 
fenceof  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from  Offian's  poetry, 
is  a  fenfible  blank  in  \x.\  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
we  can  eafily  imagine  what  an  illuftrious  figure 
tliey  would  have  made  under  the  management  of 
fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how  finely  they  would 
have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which  occur 
in  his  works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it 
were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcuffion  of 
the  condu6t  of  Temora,  the  other  Epic  Poem, 
Many  of  the  fame  obfervations,  efpecially  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  chara6teriftics  of  heroic  poetry, 
apply  to  both.  The  high  merit,  however,  of  Te- 
mora, requires  that  ws  fhould  not  pafs  it  by  with- 
out fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in 
Ireland  -,  and  the  adtion  is  of  a  pofterior  date.  The 
fubjedl  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone 
and  punifh  a  bloody  ul^jrper,  and  to  reftore  the 
poffelTion  of  the  kingdom  -tQ  the  poflerity  of  the 
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lawful  prince  -,  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  juftice 
and  heroifni  of  the  great  Fingal.  The  adion  is 
one,  and  compleat.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft,  and  the  confulta- 
tion  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The 
murder  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic 
adlion,  is  introduced  with  great  propriety  as  an 
epifode  in  the  firft  book.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
poem,  three  battles  are  delcribcd,  which  rife  in 
their  importance  above  one  another;  the  fuccefs  is 
various,  and  the  ilTue  for  fome  time  doubtful-,  till 
at  lafl,  Fingal  brought  into  diftrefs,  by  the  wound 
of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his 
fon  F  illan,  afllimes  the  command  himfelf,  and  hav- 
ing (lain  the  Irilh  king  in  fingle  combat,  reftores 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other  epic 
poemi  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more 
tendernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The  reign- 
ing idea,  fo  often  prefented  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in 
^'  the  laft  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable  and  affefting; 
nor  could  any  more  noble  conclufion  be  thought 
of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after  fo  many  fuccefsful 
^tchievements,  taking  his  leave  of  battles,  and  with 
all  the  folemnities  of  thole  times  refigning  hisfpear 
to  his  fon.  The  events  are  Icfs  crouded  in  Te- 
mora than  in  Fingal-,  a6lions  and  chara6lers  are 
more  particularly  difplaycd;  we  are  let  into  the 
tranfaccions  of  both  hofts;  and  informed  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  'i'he 
Jiill  pathetic,  and   the  romantic  fcencry  of  leveral 
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of  the  night  adventures,  lb  remarkably  fuited  to 
OHian's  genius,  occafion  a  firte  diverfity  in'  the 
poem ;  and  are  happily  contrafted  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  day. 

In  moll  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of 
war  are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love  and 
friendfhip.  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced  as 
epifodes ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this 
nature  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece;  in  the 
adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This  forms 
one  of  the  molt  confpicuous  beauties  of  that  poem. 
The  diftrefs  of  Sulmalla,  dlfguifed  and  unknown 
among  ftrangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern 
for  the  fafety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her 
melting  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her  fathers; 
Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  firft  difcovers  her,  his 
ftruggles  to  conceal  and  fupprefs  his  pafTion,  left 
it  Ihould  unman  him  in  the  midft  of  war,  though 
*'  his  foul  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
"  held  her  fearful  eye ;"  and  the  laft  interview  be- 
tween them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs, 
he  lets  her  know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and  con- 
fefles  his  pafiion;  are  all  wrought  up  with  the  moft 
exquifite  fenlibility  and  delicacy. 

Belides  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Fingal, 
feveral  new  ones  are  here  introduced;  and  though, 
as  they  are  all  the  characters  of  warriors,  bravery 
is  the  predominant  feature,  they  are  neverthelefs 
diverfified  in  a  lenfible  and  ftriking  manner.  Fol- 
dath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of  Cathmor,  ex- 
hibits the  perfect  picture  of  a  favage  chieftain  : 
Bold,  and  daring,  but  prefumptuous,  cruel,  and 

over- 
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overbearing.  He  is  diftinguilhed,  on  his  firfl  ap- 
pearance, as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Cairbar; 
"  His  ftride  is  haughty,  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.'* 
In  his  perfon  and  whole  deportment,  he  is  con- 
trafted  with  the  mild  and  wife  Hidalla,  another 
leader  of  the  fame  army,  on  whofe  humanity  and 
gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  pro- 
fifledly  delights  in  ftrife  and  blood.  He  infults 
over  the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counfels, 
and  fi(5lious  when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is 
unrelenting  in  all  his  ichemes  of  revenge,  even  to 
the  length  of  denying  the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead ; 
which,  from  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their 
ghofts,  was  in  thofe  days  confidered  as  the  greatcfl 
barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  laft,  he  comforts  himfelf 
in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking  that  his  ghoft 
fhall  often  leave  its  blaft  to  rejoice  over  the  graves 
of  thofe  he  had  (lain.  Yet  Ofiian,  ever  prone  to 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  ac- 
count of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  fome  tender 
circumftances;  by  the  moving  defcription  of  his 
daughter  Dardulena,  the  laft  of  his  race. 

The  charafler  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt 
that  of  Cathmo.*-,  the  chief  commander,  which  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  humane  virtues.  He 
abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hoi- 
pitality  to  ftrangers;  open  to  every  generous  fen- 
tlQient,  and  to  every  loft  and  compafllonate  feel- 
ing. He  is  fo  amiable  as  to  divide  the  reader's  at- 
tachment between  him  and  the  hero  of  the  poem  -, 
ihouf'Ji  our  author  has  artfully  managed  it  fo,  as 
to  make  Cathmor  himlclf  indirectly   acknowledge 
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Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  to  appear  fomewhat  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of  Fillan, 
which  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his 
mighL  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  Oflian 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  compleat 
heroes,  Cuchullin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has, 
however,  fenfibly  diftinguifhed  each  of  their  cha- 
/adlers.  Cuchullin  is  particularly  honourable; 
Cathmor  particularly  amiable;  Fingal  wife  and 
great,  retaining  an  afcendant  peculiar  to  himfelf 
in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one 
moft  highly  finifhed,  is  Fillan.  His  charad:er  is 
of  that  fort,  for  which  Offian  (hews  a  particular 
fondnefs-,  an  eager,  fervent  young  warrior,  fired 
with  all  the  impatient  enthufiafm  for  military  glory, 
peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.  He  had  fketched 
this  in  the  defcription  of  his  own  fon  Ofcar;  but 
as  he  has  extended  it  more  fully  in  Fillan,  and  as 
the  charadler  is  fo  confonant  to  the  epic  drain, 
though  fo  far  as  I  remember,  not  placed  in  fuch  a 
confpicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  Offian's  manage- 
ment of  it  in  this  inftance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fin- 
gal; younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar, 
by  whofe  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly 
ftimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  de-. 
fcribed  as  more  rafh  and  fiery.  His  firit  appearance 
is  foon  after  Ofcar's  death,  wlien  he  vvas  employed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  foe  by  night.     In  a  con- 

verfation 
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verfation  with  his  brother  Oflian,  on  that  occafion, 
we  learn  that  it  was  not  long  fince  he  began  to  lift 
the  fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in 
"  battle  •,  but  my  foul  is  fire  *,"  He  is  with  fome 
difficulty  reftrained  by  Offian  from  going  to  attack 
the  enemy  -,  and  complains  to  him,  that  his  father 
had  never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  figna- 
lizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked 
*'  my  fword  -,  I  go  forth  with  the  croud  ;  I  return 
"  without  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal 
according  to  cuftom  was  to  appoint  one  of  his 
chiefs  to  command  the  army,  and  each  was  Hand- 
ing forth,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to  this  honour, 
Fillan  is  prefented  in  the  following  mofl  pi6lu- 
rcfque  and  natural  attitude.  "  On  his  fpear  flood 
*'  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering  of  his  locks. 
"  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal:  his  voice 
"  thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.— Fillan  could  not 
"  boaft  of  battles— at  once  he  ftrode  away.  Bent 
*'  over  a  diftant  Itream  he  flood ;  the  tear  hung  i^ 
"  his  eye.  He  Hruck,  at  times,  the  thiflle's  head, 
"  v/ith  his  inverted  fpear  -f."  No  Icfs  natural  and 
beautiful  is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal 
emotion  on  this  occafion.  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of 
«'  Fingal.  Side-long  he  beheld  his  fon.  He  be- 
"  held  hi[n  with  burfting  joy.  He  hid  the  big 
"  tear  with  his  locks,  and  turned  amidfl  his 
*'  crouded  foul.'*  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rufhes  amidfl  the 
thick  eft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wound- 
ed by  a  random  arrow,  and  diftinguiflies  himfelf  fo 

*   Vol.  ii.  p.  30.  t   Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's 
"  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon.  As 
"  the  fun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree 
"  his  beams  have  raifed,  whilil  it  lliakes  its  lonely 
"  head  on  the  heath,  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over 
*'  Fillan*."  Sedate  however  and  wife,  he  mixes 
the  praife  which  he  bellows  on  him  with  fome  re- 
prehenfion  of  his  ralhnefs,  "  My  fon,  I  faw  thy 
"  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  Thou  art  brave, 
"  fon  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So 
"  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared 
"  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee  . 
"  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  fhak 
*'  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs 
"  of  thy  fathers  f." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greateft  and  the  laft  of  Fil- 
lan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  lead- 
ing on  the  hoft  to  battle.  Fingal's  fpeech  to  his 
troops  on  this  occafion  is  full  of  noble  fentiment ; 
and  where  he  recom.mends  his  fon  to  their  care, 
extremely  touching.  "  A  young  beam  is  before 
*'  you ;  few  are  his  fteps  to  war.  They  are  few, 
"  but  he  is  valiant;  defend  my  dark-haired  fon. 
"  Bring  him  back  with  joy ;  hereafter  he  may  {land 
*'  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers ;  his  foul  is 
''  a  flame  of  their  fire:]:."  When  the  battle  be- 
gins, the  poet  puts  forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe 
the  exploits  of  the  young  hero;  who,  at  laft  en- 
countering and  killing  with  his  own  hand  FoldatJi 
the  oppofite  general,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  74.  -t  Vol.  ii.  p.  82.  X  ^^o\, 

ii.  p.  113. 
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In  what  follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  draw- 
ing near,  Offian,  if  any  where,  excells  himfelf. 
Foldath  being  (lain,  and  a  general  rout  begun, 
there  was  no  refource  left  to  the  enemy  but  in  the 
great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity  de- 
fcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  cuftoni 
of  thofe  princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle.  Obferve 
how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the  poet. 
"  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
"  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward 
"  on  their  fteps ;  and  ftrewed  the  heath  with  dead. 

*'  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon. Blue-ihielded 

"  Cathmor  rofe. — Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp! 
"  Give  Fillan's  praife  to  the  wind-,  raife  high  his 
*'  praife  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  fhines  in  war. 
*'  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho !  leave  thy  hall !  be- 
*'  hold  that  early  beam  of  thine !  The  hoft  is 
"  v/ithered  in  its  courfe.  No  farther  look — it  is 
"  dark — light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 
''  virgins !  ftrike  the  found*.'*  The  fudden  in- 
terruption, and  fufpenfe  of  the  narration  on  Cath- 
mor's  rifing  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burfting  into 
the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paffionate  apoftrophe 
to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poe- 
tical art,  in  order  to  intereil  us  in  Fillan's  danger; 
and  the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediately 
following  fimile,  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  and 
fublime  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and 
which  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homer,  would  have 
been  the  frequent  fubjecl  of  admiration  to  critics  j 
"  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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**  from  the  Iklrt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean 
*'  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave. 
*'  His  path  kindles  behind  him-,  iflands  fhake 
*'  their  heads  on  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufted.  The  fall 
of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or  in  Oflian's  ftild, 
the  extinftion  of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not 
be  rendered  too  interefting  and  affedlng.  Our  at- 
tention is  naturally  drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  be- 
holds from  his  hill  the  rifmg  of  Cathmor,  and  the 
danger  of  his  fon.  But  what  fhall  he  do  ?  "  Shall 
"  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and  take  the  fword  of 
"  Luno  ?  What  then  fhould  become  of  thy  famej 
"  fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
*'  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore !  I  fhall 
"  not  quench  thy  early  beam.— No  cloud  of  mine 
"  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire*." 
Struggling  between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear 
for  the  fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the 
fight  of  the  engagement  •,  and  difpatches  OfTian  in 
hafle  to  the  field,  with  this  affedionate  and  deli- 
cate injunftion.  "  Father  of  Ofcar!"  addrefhng 
him  by  a  title  which  on  this  occafion  has  the 
higheft  propriety,  "  Father  of  Ofcar !  lift  the 
"  fpear-,  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal 
"  thy  fleps  from  Fillan's  eyes:  He  muflnot  know 

"  that  I  doubt  his  fleel." OfTian  arrived  too 

late.— But  unwilling  todefcribe  Fillan  vanquifhed, 
the  poet  fupprefTes  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
combat  with  Cathmor  j  and  only  fhews  us  the 
dying  hero.     We  fee  him  animated  to  the  end 

*  Vol.  ii,  p.  131.      • 
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with  the  fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit  •,  breathing 
his  laft  in  bitter  regret  for  being  fo  early  cut  oft' 
from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Oflian,  lay  me  in  that 
"  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  ftone  above  me  ;  leaft 
«*  one  Ihould  afk  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in 
"  the  firft  of  my  fields-,  fallen  without  renov/n. 
"  Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul. 
'■'■  Why  fhould  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the 

"  early-fallen  Fillan  ?  *" He  who  after  tracing 

the  circumftances  of  this  (lory,  fliall  deny  that  our 
bard  is  pofTefTed  of  high  fentiment  and  high  art, 
mull  be  ftrangely  prejudiced  indeed.  Let  him 
read  the  ftory  of  Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind;  and  after  all  the  praife  he  may  juflly 
bellow  on  the  elegant  and  finiH^ied  defcription  of 
that  amiable  author,  let  him  fay,  which  of  the  two 

poets  unfold  mofl  of  the  human  foul. 1  wave 

infifting  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora; 
as  my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  OfTian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell 
on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  conducing 
works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  dil- 
tinguifh  them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion. The  fmaller  pieces,  however,  contain  par- 
ticular beauties  no  lefs  eminent.  They  are  hiftori- 
cal  poems,  generally  of  the  elegiac  kind;  and 
plainly  difcover  themfelves  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  author.  One  confiftent  face  of  manners  is 
every  where  prefented  to  us  -,  one  fpirit  of  poetry 
rcignsi  the  mallerly  hand  of  OfTian  appears  through- 

•  Vcl.  ii.  p.  137. 
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out-,  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  ftylej  the  fame 
ilrong  colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame  glow- 
ing fenfibility  of  heart.  Befides  the  unity  which 
belongs  to  the  compofitions  of  one  man,  there  is 
moreover  a  certain  unity  of  fubjed  which  very 
happily  conne6ts  all  thefe  poems.  They  form  the 
poetical  hiftory  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame 
race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  met  with  in  the  grea- 
ter poems,  Cuchuilin,  Ofcar,  Connal  and  Gaul 
return  again  upon  the  ftage ;  and  Fingal  himfelf 
is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  every 
occafion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay  rifing  upon 
us  to  the  lafl.  The  circumllances  of  OfTian's  old 
age  and  bhndnefs,  his  furviving  all  his  friends, 
and  his  relating  their  great  exploits  to  Malvina, 
the  fpoufe  or  miftrefs  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar, 
furnifh  the  fineft  poetical  fituations  that  fajicy 
could  devife  for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns 
in  Oflian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room 
for  feparate  obfervations,  v/ith  regard  to  the  con- 
duel  and  difpofition  of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments.  Car- 
thon  is  a  regular  and  highly  finifiied  piece.  The 
main  ftory  is  very  properly  introduced  by  Clefiam- 
mor's  relation  of  the  adventure  of  his  youth  •,  and 
th  s  introduction  is  finely  heightened  by  Fingal's 
fong  of  mourning  over  Moina-,  in  which  Offian,  ever 
fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived 
to  diftinguifh  him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as 
well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occafion, 
V/hen  *'  his  thoufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from 
C  c  J  "  theiir 
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*'  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is 
inferior  to  no  pailage  in  the  whole  book  ;  and  with 
great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  feriouf- 
nefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is 
peculiarly  fuited  to  the  Hero's  charadler.  In  Dar- 
thula,  are  aflembled  almoft  all  the  tender  images 
that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man ;  Friendfhip,  love, 
the  affedlions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the 
diftrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of 
the  young.  The  beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfition 
frqm  thence  to  the  fubjeft,  moft  happily  prepare 
-the  mind  for  that  train  of  affeifling  events  that  is  to 
follow.  The  ftory  is  regular,  dramatic,  interefting 
to  the  laft.  He  who  can  read  it  without  emotion 
may  congratulate  himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  be- 
ing completely  armed  againft  fympathetic  forrow. 
As  Fingal  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  poem,  OfTian  makes  a  very  artful  tran- 
fition from  his  narration,  to  what  was  paffing  in 
(he  halls  of  Selma.  The  found  heard  there  on 
the  firings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which  Fingal 
ihows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
ghofts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  Heroes  fall- 
ing in  a  diftant  land,  are  introduced  with  great 
beauty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  folemnity, 
apd  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  fuU  of  the  moll  fublime  dignity, 
and  has  this  advantage  of  being  more  chearful  in 
the  fubjeft,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataftrophe 
^han  moll  of  the  other  poems:  Though  tempered 
at  the  fame  time  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  of  ten- 
der 
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der  melancholy,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
great  delight  of  Oflian  and  the  Bards  of  his  age. 
Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  by  high  ge- 
nerofity  of  fentiment.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  par- 
ticularly in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to 
take  the  advantage  of  a  fleeping  foe ;  and  of 
Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers 
the  two  young  warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's 
mind  the  manners  of  Chivalry  ^  fome  refemblance 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by  other  inci- 
dents in  this  colle6lion  of  Poems.  Chivalry,  how- 
ever, took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote 
from  thofe  of  Oflian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that 
the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  other.  So  far  as  Chivalry  had  any  real  exif- 
tence,  the  fame  military  enthufiafm,  which  gave 
birth  to  it  in 'the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days 
of  Oflian,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rifing  ftate, 
through  the  operation  of  the  fame  caufe,  very 
naturally  produce  effeds  of  the  fame  kind  on  the 
minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  Chivalry 
was  an  ideal  fyftem  exifting  only  in  romance,  it 
will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  that 
this  imaginary  refinement  of  heroic  manners  fliould 
be  found  among  them,  as  much,  at  leafl,  as  a- 
mong  the  Trobadores^  or  flirolling  Provencal  Bards, 
in  the  loth  or  nth  century;  whofe  fongs,  it  is 
faid,  firfl:  gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  hero- 
ifm,  which  forfo  long  a  time  enchanted  Europe*. 
Offian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  and  generofi- 

*  Vid.  Huetius  de  origine  fabularum  Romanenfium. 
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ty  of  Jihofe  fabulous  knights,  without  their  extra- 
vagance ;  and  his  love  Icenes  have  native  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  un- 
natural conceits  which  abound  in  tne  old  roman- 
ces. The  adventures  related  by  our  poet  which  re- 
femble  the  moil  thofe  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  difguifed  in  the  ar- 
mour of  men  -,  and  thefe  ^re  fo  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feverai  of  the  mod  in- 
terefting  fituations;  one  beautiful  inftance  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  na- 
ture. In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  Ihe  had 
been  carried  off  and  ravifhed  by  Dunrommath. 
Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  fne  is  kept  con- 
pealed,  and  comes  to  revenge  her.  I'he  meeting 
of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the  beha- 
viour of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  defcribed 
with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does 
the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  de- 
licacy of  our  author :  and  would  have  been  ad- 
mired in  any  poet  of  the  moll  refined  age.  The 
conduft  of  Croma  muil  ilrike  every  reader  as  re- 
markably judicious  and  beautiful.  We  are  to  be 
prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina,  which  is  re- 
lated in  the  fucceeding  Poem.  She  is  therefore 
introduced  in  perfon ;  "  fhe  has  heard  a  voice  in 
"  a  dream;  fhe  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  foul ;" 
and  in  a  moil  moving  lamentation  addrelTed  to  her 
beloved  Ofcar,  ilie  lings  her  own  Death  Song. 
Nothing    could     be    calculated    with     more    art 

to 
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to  footh  and  comfort  her,  than  the  ftory  which 
Oflian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar^ 
gormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced;  his  praifes 
are  fung  •,  and  the  happinefs  is  fet  before  her  of 
thofe  who  die  in  their  youth,  "  when  their  re- 
'^  nown  is  around  them;  before  the  feeble  behold 
"  them  in  the  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling 
"  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Oflian's  genius  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  conclufion  of  his  fongs,  ^'  The  lail; 
"  found  of  the  Voice  of  Cona," 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  maeltis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Prsefago  queritur  venientiafunera  cantu. 
The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to 
the  fubje6t.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifible 
world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  believes  himfelf 
now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  his  view,  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that 
"  Ihall  receive  his  ghoft ;  he  beholds  the  mift  that 
"  ihall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears  on  his  hill;'* 
and  all  the  natural  objedls  around  him  feem  to  carry 
the  preiages  of  death.  '*  The  thiftle  fhakes  its 
"  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy 
''  head — it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the 
"  drops  of  heaven;  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
"  near,  and  the  blaft  that  iliall  fcatter  my  leaves." 
Malvina's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moil  de- 
Jicate  manner  by  the  fon  of  Alpin.  His  lamenta- 
tion over  her,  her  apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the 
habitatipi)  of  heroes,  and  the  introdudion  to  the 

ftory 
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ftory  which  follows  from  the  mention  which  OfTi- 
an  fuppofes  the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him 
in  tuc  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpiritof 
Poetry.  "  And  doft  thou  remember  Oflian,  O 
"  Tofcar  fon  of  Comloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
"  youth  were    many,    our  fwords  went  together 

"  to  the  field." Nothing  could  be  more  proper 

than  to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit 
of  the  father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart 
was  now  fo  full  •,  and  who,  from  firft  to  laft,  had 
been  fuch  a  favourite  objc6l  throughout  all  his 
poems. 

The  fcene  of  moft  of  OfTians  poems  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland  oppofite  to 
the  territories  of  Fingal.  "When  the  fcene  is  in 
Ireland,  we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from 
thole  of  OfTian's  native  country.  For  as  Ireland 
v/as  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the 
language,  cuftoms,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  fame.  They  had  been  feparated  from 
one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  generations, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  before  our  poets  age  ;  and  they 
ftill  maintained  a  clofe  and  frequent  intercourfe. 
But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  of  any 
of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coaft,  or  to  the 
iQands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does  in  Carric-thura, 
Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the  cafe  is  quite 
altered.  Thofe  countries  were  inhabited  by  na- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  defcenr,  who  in  their  man- 
ners and  religious  rites  differed  widely  from  the 
Celtic  -,  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  to  find 
I  this 
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this  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of 
Ofllan.  His  defcriptions  bear  the  native  niarks 
of  one  who  was  prefent  in  the  expeditions  which 
he  relates,  and  who  defcribes  what  he  had  {<^^n 
with  his  own  eyes.  No  fooner  are  we  carried  to 
Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of  Inillore,  than  we  per- 
ceive that  we  are  in  a  foreign  region.  New  ob- 
je6ts  btgin  to  appear.  We  meet  every  where  with 
the  {tones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the 
great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet  with  the  di- 
vinations and  inchantments,  for  which  it  is  well 
known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early  famous. 
*'  There,  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  rofe 
"  the  voice  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of 
*'  night  to  aid  them  in  their  war  *  •"  whilft  the 
Caledonian  chiefs  who  affifted  them,  are  defcribed 
as  {landing  at  a  diftance,  heedlefs  of  their  rites. 
That  ferocity  of  manners  which  diftinguifhed  thofe 
nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous.  In  the  com- 
bats of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  favagenefs  ; 
even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce  f.  The 
fpirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
that  northern  fcalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  oc- 
cur to  us  again.  "  The  hawks,"  Ofiian  makes 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  fay,  "  rulh  from  all 
*'  their  winds;  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe. 
«  — We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the  dead,  and 
*'  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came  from 
**  all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes  of  Annir  J." 

•  See  V0I,  ii.  p.  229,  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  230 — 232. 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  270, 
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Difmifllng  now  the  fcparate  confideration  of  any 
of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  fome 
obfervatians  on  his  manner  of  writing,  under  the 
general  heads  of  Defcrlption,  Imagery,  and  Sen- 
timent. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diltinguifhed 
by  his  talent  for  defcription  *.  A  fecond  rate 
writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  ob- 
jed  he  means  to  defcribe.  His  conceptions  of  it 
are  vague  and  loofe-,  his  expreffions  feeble ;  and  of 
courfe  the  objeft  is  prefented  to  us  indiftinftly  and 
as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  Poet  makes  us 
imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes  :  he  catches 
the  diftinguiihing  features  ^  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality  -,  he  places  it  in  fuch  a  light  that 
a-  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent 
is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagination,  which 
firft  receives  a  (Irong  imprcriiicn  of  the  objeft;  and 
then,  by  a  proper  fcledion  of  capital  piclurefque 
circumftances  employed  in  defcribing  it,  tranfmits 
that  impreiTion  in  its  full  force  to  the  imaginations 
of  others.  That  Ofilan  poffejQTes  this  defcriptive 
power  in  a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof 
from  the  eifeft  which  his  dsfcriptions  produce  upon 
the  ima<Tinations  of  thofe  who  read  him  with  any 
degree  of  attention  and  tafte.  Few  poets  are  more 
interefting.  We  contract  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  principal  heroes.  The  charaders,  the 
manners,  the  face  of  the  country  become  familiar; 

*  See  the  rules  of  poctica-  defcription  excellently  illuf- 
trated  by  !ori]  Kaims,  in  hi?  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol. 
jii.  chap.  21.  Of  narration  2nd  dexription* 

6  we 
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we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his 
ghofts :  In  a  word,  whilft  reading  him,  we  are 
tranfported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among 
his  objects  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inflances  of 
exquifite  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author. 
Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  fcenery  with  which  Te- 
mora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is 
there  prefented  to  us  * ;  the  defcription  of  the 
young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  fame  book f;  and 
the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  CarthonJ.  "  I  have 
"  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  de- 
"  folate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls-, 
"  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
"  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
"  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiflle 
"  fhook  there  its-  lonely  head :  The  mofs  whiftled 
"  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
"  windows ;  the  ra^ik  grafs  of  the  wall  waved 
*'  round  his  head.  Delblate  is  the  dwelling  of 
"  Moina  •,  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers." 
Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than 
the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  defcribes 
how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  atFe6ted  him  v/hen 
a  child:  ''  Havel  not  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha? 
*'  And  fliall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's  ion  ?  Comhal  I 
"  Avho  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's 
"  hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe 
"  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke 
'*  pleafed  mine  eye,   when    they  rofs    above  my 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  2-51,  24?.,  243,  t  VoL  i.  p.  258. 

t  Vol.  i,  p   186. 
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*'  walls  :  I  often  looked  back  with  gladnefs,  when 
"  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the 
"  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs 
"  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morn- 
"  ing;  and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall 
"  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the  chil- 
*'  dren  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  Bard  ! 
"  I  feel  the  flrength  of  my  foul*."  In  the  fame 
poem,  the  affembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal, 
who  had  been  warned  of  fome  impending  danger 
by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed 
with  fo  many  pidlurefque  circumftances,  that  one 
Imagines  himfelf  prefent  in  the  afTembly.  "  The 
"  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  fore- 
*'  faw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  fi- 
*'  lence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  fpearj  the 
"  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  T-he  heroes  rofe  a- 
"  round.  They  looked  in  filcnce  on  each  other, 
**  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw  the' 
*'  battle  in  his  face.— —A  thoufand  fhields  are 
*'  placed  at  once  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew 
*'  a  thoufand  fwords.  Thehallof  Selmabrighten- 
*'  ed  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The 
"  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is 
*'  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the 
*'  eyes  of  the  King-,  and  half  aflumed  his  fpear  -f.'* 
It  has  been  objected  to  OfTian,  that  his  defcrip- 
tions  of  military  actions  are  imperfedl,  and  much 
iefs  diverfified  by  circumftances  than  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer. This  is  in  fome  meafure  true.  The  amaz- 
ing fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is   no  where 

•^  Vol.  i.  p,  iqi.  t  Vol  !.  p.  188. 
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lb  much  difplayed  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  battles, 
and  in  the  little  hiftory  pieces  he  gives  of  the  per- 
fons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent 
of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of 
Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  M^ritings. 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  na- 
ture. But  Oflian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  Homer*s.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand 
objeds  rather  than  to  amufe  himfelf  with  particu- 
lars of  lefs  importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the 
death  of  a  favorite  hero:  but  that  of  a  private 
man  feldom  flopped  his  rapid  courfe.  Homer's 
genius  was  more  comprehenfive  than  OfTian's.  It 
included  a  wider  circle  of  objedls-,  and  could  work 
up  any  incident  into  defcription.  OfTian's  was 
more  limited;  but  the  region  within  which  it 
chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was  the  highefl  of  all,  the  re- 
gion of  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

We  mufl  not  imagine,  however,  that  OfTian's 
battles  confiflonly  of  general  indiftind  defcription. 
Such  beautiful  incidents  are  fometimes  introduced, 
and  the  circumflances  of  the  perfons  flain  fo  much 
diverfified,  as  fliow  that  he  could  have  embellifhed 
his  military  fcencs  with  an  abundant  variety  of 
particulars,  if  his  genius  had  led  him  to  dwell 
upon  them.  One  man  "  is  flretched  in  the  dufl 
"  of  his  native  land  •,  he  fell,  where  often  he  had 
*'  fpread  the  feaft,  and  often  raifed  the  voice  of 
"  the  harp*."  The  maid  of  Iniftore  is  introdu- 
ced, in  a  moving  apoflrophe,  as  weeping  for  an- 
other f ;  and  a  third,  "  as   rolled  in  the  dull  he 

*  V'ol.  1.  p.  40.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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*'  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remember- 
ed and  mourned  by  Fingal  as  the  friend  of 
Agandecca*.  The  blood  pouring  from  the 
wound  of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
"  hifTing  on  the  half  extinguifhed  oak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another, 
climbing  a  tree  to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced 
by  his  fpear  from  behind-,  "  fhrieking,  panting 
"  he  fell  •,  whilft  mofs  and  withered  branches  pur- 
*'  fue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul -]-.'* 
Never  was  a  finer  piflure  drawn  of  the  ardour  of 
two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following :  "  I  faw 
*'  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mixed 
"  with  his ;  For  the  lire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
*'  eyes;  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke 
*'  the  words  of  friendihip  in  fecret-,  and  the  light- 
*'  ening  of  our  fwords  poured  together.  We 
*'  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
*'  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air  J." 

Oflian  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions, 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For 
it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd  of 
particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended  ftyle,  is 
of  advantage  to  defcription.  On  the  contrary, 
fuch  a  diffufe  manner  for  the  moft  part  weakens  it. 
Any  one  redundant  circumftance  is  a  nuifance.  It 
encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the 
main  image  indiftindb.  "  Obftat,"  as  Quintilian 
fays  with  regard  to  ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat." 
To  be  concife  in  defcription,  is  one  thing  •,  and  to 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  85.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  327.  4:  Vol.  i. 

p.  321. 
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hz  general,  is  another.  No  defcription  that  refts 
in  generals  can  polTibly  be  good ;  it  can  convey  no 
lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we 
have  a  diftinft  conception.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
no  fbrong  imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one 
particular;  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial 
ones.  By  the  happy  choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a 
few  that  are  the  moft  flriking,  it  prefents  the  image 
more  compleat,  fhows  us  more  at  one  glance, 
than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning 
its  object  round  and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights. 
Tacitus  is  of  ail  profe  writers  the  moft  concife. 
He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptnels  refembling  our 
author :  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively 
defcription.  When  Fingal,  after  having  conquer- 
ed the  haughty  Swaran,  propofes  to  difmifs  him 
with  honour:  "  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails 
"  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  *!'* 
he  conveys,  by  thus  addreffing  his  enemy,  a 
ftronger  impreffion  of  the  emotions  then  pafTing 
within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  paragraphs  had 
been  fpent  in  defcribing  the  confli6l  between  fe- 
fentment  againft  Swaran  and  the  tender  remem- 
bance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplification  is 
needed  to  give  us  the  moft  full  idea  of  a  hardy 
veteran,  after  the  few  following  words:  '*  His 
*'  Ihield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle;  his 
**  red  eye  defpifes  danger  f ."  When  Ofcar,  left 
alone,  was  furrounded  by  foes,  "  he  ftood,"  it  is 
faid,  "  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the 
**  narrow  vale  J ;"  a  happy  reprefentation  of  oncj 

*  Vol.  i.  p.   115,        t  Vol.  i.  p.  244,         X  Voh  i, 
p.  146. 
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who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midil  of  danger, 
feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes 
more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  fudden 
rifing  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley. 
And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  domeftic  forrow  occafioned  by  a 
young  warrior's  firft  going  ferth  to  battle,  is  poured 
upon  the  mind  by  thefe  words ;  "  Calmar  leaned 
"  on  his  father's  fpear;  that  fpear  which  he  brought 
"  from  Lara's  hall,  v/hen  the  foul  of  his  mother 
"  was  iad  *." 

The  concifenefs  of  OfTian's  defcriptions  is  the 
more  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjeds.  Defcrip- 
tions of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes  may,  without 
any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected  in 
thefe.  The  defcription  may  be  weakened  by  be- 
ing diifufe,  yet  notwithllanding,  may  be  beauti- 
ful Hill.  Whereas,  with  refpeft  to  grand,  folemn 
and  pathetic fubjeds,  which  are  Offian's  chief  field, 
the  cafe  is  very  difi'erent.  In  thefe,  energy  is 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  muil 
be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  allj  and  is  far  more 
deeply  impreffed  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent  image, 
than  by  the  anxious  minutenefs  of  laboured  illuf- 
tration. 

But  OfTian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  to- 
wards the  fublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined 
to  it:  In  fubje6ls  alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  hs 
difcovers  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  elegant  defcription  of  Agan- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  5S. 

dccca, 
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decca,  wherein  the  tendernefs  of  Tibullus  feems 
united  with  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  "  The  daughter 
"  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her 
"  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like 
*'  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft.  Love- 
"  linefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were 
"  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth 
"  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her 
"  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret : 
"  And  fhe  bleft  the  chief  of  Morven*."  Several 
other  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings 
of  love  and  friendfhip  painted  by  our  author  with 
a  moft  natural  and  happy  delicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  OfTian's  manner  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  defcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole 
Poetry.  We  meet  with  no  affeded  ornaments  -,  no 
forced  refinement-,  no  marks  either  in  ftyle  or 
thought  of  a  ftudied  endeavour  to  ihine  and  fparkle. 
Oflian  appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by 
his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the  abundance  o£ 
his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one  inftance 
of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this  whole 
colleclion  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firfc  book 
of  Fingal,  where  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers 
two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  fprung, 
"  whofe  branches  wiflied  to  meet  on  high  -f-." 
This  fympathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may 
be  reckoned  to  border  on  an  Italian  conceit  •,  and 
it  is  fomewhat  curious  to  find  this  fmgle  inftance 
of  that  fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  53.  f  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 
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The  "joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Oflian's  remark- 
able expreffions,  feveral  times  repeated.  If  any  one 
fhall  think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  a  prece- 
dent, he  may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer-,  in  the 
Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the  ghoft  of 
Patroclusi  and  in  the  Odyfley,  when  UlyiTes 
meets  his  mother  in  the  Ihades.  On  both  thefe 
occafions,  the  heroes,  melted  v/ith  tendernefs,  la- 
ment their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw 
their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  "  that  we  might,"  fay 
they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  the  delight  of 
-  grief." 

But  in  truth  the  exprelTion  ilands  in  need  of  no 
defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft 
expreflion ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gra- 
tification, which  a  virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  Offian  makes 
a  very  proper  diftindlion  between  this  gratification, 
and  the  dellrudtive  effeft  of  overpowering  grief. 
"  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in 
"  the  breails  of  the  fad.  But  Ibrrow  waftes  the 
"  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their 
*'  days  are  few-f."  To"  give  the  joy  of  grief," 
generally  fignifies  to  raife  the  ftrain  of  foft  and 
grave  mufick  -,  and  finely  charafterifes  the  tafte  of 
OfTian's  age  and  country.  In  thofe  days,  when 
tlie  fongs  of  bards  were  the  great  delight  of  heroes, 
the  tragic  mufe  was  held  in  chief  honour;  gallant 
adlionSj  and  virtuous  fufFerings,  were  the  chofcn 

*  OdyfT.  11.  21  r.     Iliad  23.  98.  f  Vol.  u 
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Theme  ;  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifling  flrain 
of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  promotes  light  and  trif- 
ling manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind. 
"  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great  Fin- 
gal,  in  the  midft  of  youth  and  vidory,  "  Strike 
"  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong. 
"  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  Ihower 
"  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak  j 
*'  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing 
"  on,  O  bards!  To-morrow  we  lift  the  fail*." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all 
the  poets  of  the  moft  ancient  ages  :  and  when  well 
chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contrir 
bute  not  a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and 
animated.  Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  dif- 
tindlions,  akin  to  many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Of- 
flan  feveral  which  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  po- 
etical. Such  as,  Ofcar  of  the  future  fights,  Fin- 
gal of  the  mildeft  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the 
mildly  blufhing  Evirallin;  Bragela,  the  lonely 
fun-beam  of  Ducfcaich-,  a  Culdee,  the  fon  of  the 
jfecret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornamenta  employed  in  defcrip- 
tive poetry,  comparifons  or  fimiles  are  the  moft 
fplendid.  Thefe  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the 
imagery  of  a  poem:  And  as  they  abound  fo  much 
in  the  works  of  Oflian,  and  are  commonly  among 
the  favourite  paiTages  of  all  poets,  it  may  be  ex- 
pefted  that  I  fliould  be  fomewhat  particular  in  my 
remarks  upon  them. 

*  Carric-thura,  p.  270. 
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A  poetical  fimile  always  luppoles  two  objefts 
brought  together,  between  which  there  is  fome 
near  relation  or  conne6lion  in  the  fancy.  What 
that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  de- 
fined. For  various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the 
analogies  formed  among  objects,  by  a  fprightly 
imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  fimilitude, 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparifon.  Some- 
times a  refemblance  in  the  effedl  produced  by  two 
objefts,  is  made  the  connecting  principle  :  Some- 
times a  relemblance  in  one  diftinguifhing  property 
or  circumftance.  Very  often  two  objefts  are 
brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  refemble 
one  another,  ftriflly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only  be- 
caufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  fimilar,  and 
what  may  be  called,  concordant  ideas  •,  fo  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves  to 
quicken  and  heighten  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
other.  Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet, 
the  pleafure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on 
the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direft 
refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening-,  far- 
ther than  that  both  agree  in  producing  a  certain 
calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Oflian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  comparifons  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not 
"  liften,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Oflian .'' 
*'  My  foul  is  full  of  other  tim.es ;  the  joy  of  my 
"  youth  returns.  Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the 
"  weft,  after  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved 
''  behind  a  ftorm.  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy 
♦^  hp^ds.     The  blue  flreams  rejoice  in  the  vale. 

*?  The 
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"  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  ftaff  j  and  his 
"  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam  *."  Never  was 
there  a  finer  group  of  objefts.  It  raifes  a  llrong 
conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  heart, 
by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces  in  every 
fpeftator,  a  correfponding  train  of  pleafing  emo- 
tions ;  the  declining  fun  looking  forth  in  his  bright- 
nefs  after  a  florm-,  the  chearful  face  of  all  nature; 
and  the  ftill  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumftance 
of  the  aged  hero,  with  his  ftaff^  and  his  grey  locks ; 
a  circumftance  both  extremely  pidurefque  in  itfelf, 
and  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  main  obje6l  of  the 
comparifon.  Such  analogies  and  afTociations  of 
ideas  as  thefe,  are  highly  pleafing  to  the  fancy. 
They  give  opportunity  for  introducing  many  a 
fine  poetical  pidture.  They  diverfify  the  fcene ; 
they  aggrandize  the  fubjeft ;  they  keep  the  imagi- 
nation awake  and  fprightly.  For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercifed  in  dift:inguifiiing  objects, 
and  remarking  the  difi'erences  among  thofe  which 
feem  like;  fo  the  higheft  amufement  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  to  trace  likenefiTes  and  agreements  amono; 
thofe  which  feem  difi^erent. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpeft  poetical  com- 
parifons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  oc- 
cafions,  when  the  mind  is  difpofed  to  reUfh  them ; 
and  not  in  the  midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating 
pafllon,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy  v 
that  they  be  founded  on  a  refemblance  neither  too 
near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give  little  amufement  to 
the  imagination  in  tracing  ity  nor  too  faint  and  re- 

*  Vol,  i.  p.  305. 
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mote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with  difficulty ;  that 
they  ferve  either  to  illuftrate  the  principal  obje6l:, 
and  to  render  the  conception  of  it,  more  clear  and 
diftindt;  or  at  leaft,  to  heighten  and  embellifli  it, 
by  a  fuitable  afibciation  of  images  *, 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his  allufions  will  of 
courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  objed:s  which  he  fees 
around  him,  and  which  have  often  ftruck  his  fancy. 
For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  poetical  imagery,  we  ought  to  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid. 
The  introdudion  of  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet, 
copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  writers. 
Hence  fo  many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagles 
^nd  Serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fmiiles  of 
modern  poets ;  as  if  thefe  animals  had  acquired 
fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical  comparifons  for 
ever,  becaufe  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objeds  generally 
known  in  their  country;  but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed 
for  illuftration  by  tis,  who  know  them  only  at  fe- 
cond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To  moft  readers  cf 
modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  de- 
fcribe  Lions  or  Tygers  by  fmiiles  taken  from  men, 
than  to  compare  men  to  Lions.  Qfllan  is  very  cor- 
real in  this  particular.  His  imagery  is,  without 
exception,  copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which 
he  faw  before  his  eyes  i  and  by  confequence  may 

"^  Sec  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  19.  vol.  3. 
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be  expeded  to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no  Gre- 
cian or  Italian  fcenery ;  but  v/ith  the  mifts,  and 
clouds,  and  ftorms  of  a  northern  mountainous  re- 
gion. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  Oflian. 
There  are  in  this  colleftion  as  many,  at  leaft,  as 
in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfiey  of  Homer.  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  both 
poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
are  fparkling  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  thaC 
fparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their 
luftre.  But  if  Ofllan's  fimiles  be  too  frequent, 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly 
fhorter  than  Homer's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration 
lefs ;  he  juft  glances  afide  to  fome  refembling 
objeft,  and  inflantly  returns  to  his  former  track. 
Homer's  fimiles  include  a  wider  range  of  objects. 
But  in  return,  OlTian's  are,  without  exception, 
taken  from  objects  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
faidfor  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors, 
Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Ri- 
vers, Torrents,  Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews, 
Mill,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Forefts,  Heath 
and  Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
Mufic  and  Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits  and 
Ghofts  i  thefe  form  the  circle,  within  which  Of- 
fian's  comparifons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many, 
are  taken  from  Birds  and  Beads  ;  as  Eagles,  Sea 
Fowl,  the  Horfe,  the  Deer,  and  the  Mountain 
Bee  •,  and  a  very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  art 
as  were  then  known.     Hom.er  has  diverfified  his 
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imagery  by  many  more  allufions  to  the  animal 
world ;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds  of  Cattle, 
Serpents,  Infefts  j  and  to  the  various  occupations 
of  rural  and  palloral  life.  Oflian's  defect  in  this 
article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  defert,  unculti- 
vated ftate  of  his  country,  which  fuggefted  to  him 
few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objefts,  in 
their  rudeft  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the 
country  were  probably  not  numerous;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  {lender,  as  they  were 
little  fubjedled  to  the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objeclion  made  to  OfTian's  imagery, 
is  its  uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick 
fown  with  fimiles,  one  could  not  but  expeft  to  find 
images  of  the  fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefted  to 
the  poet  by  refernbling  objeds ;  efpecially  to  a  poet 
like  Offian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate  im- 
pulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  i 
nay,  fometimes  in  the  very  fame  words  ?  The  objec- 
tion made  to  OiTian  is,  however,  founded,  in  a  great 
meafure,  upon  a  miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the  Moon, 
the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is 
the  fame  fimiie,  and  the  fame  Moon,  or  Cloud,  or 
Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few  pages 
before.  Whereas  very  often  the  fimiles  are  wide- 
ly different.  The  objeft,  whence  they  are  taken, 
is  indeed  in  fubftance  the  fame  j  but  the  image  is 
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new-,  for  the  appearance  of  the  obje6t  is  chano-ed; 
it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude ;  and 
cloathed  with  new  circumftances,  to  make  it  fuit 
the  different  illuftration  for  which  it  is  employed. 
In  this,  lies  Offian's  great  art;  in  fo  happily  vary- 
ing the  form  of  the  few  natural  appearances  with 
v/hich  he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them  corre- 
ipond  to  a  great  many  different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inflance  the  Moon,  which 
is  very  frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons; 
as  in  northern  climates,  where  the  nights  are  long, 
the  Moon  is  a  greater  objed  of  attention,  than  in 
the  climate  of  Homer  -,  and  let  us  view  how  much 
our  poet  has  diverfified  its  appearance.  The  Ihield 
of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened  moon  when  it 
"  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens  *." 
The  face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the 
"  beam  of  the  fetting  moon  f ."  And  a  different 
appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  indiftinct,  is  likp 
"  the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mill, 
"  when  the  iky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and 
"  the  world  is  fiient  and  darkj^"  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  ftill,  it  is  like  "  the  watry  beam  of  the 
"  moon,  when  it  rulhes  from  between  two  clouds, 
"  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field  §."  A 
very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  Agandecca:  "  She  came  in  all  her 
"  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the 
"  Eaily."  Hope,  fucceeded  by  difappointment, 
is  "  joy  rifing  on  her  face,  and  forrow  returning 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  42.  t  Vol.  1.  p,  32.  X  Vol. 
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"  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon  *.'*  But 
when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheated  by  Fin- 
gal's  generofity,  "  His  face  brightened  like  the 
*'  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanilh 
"  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the 
*'  midft  of  the  Iky-f-."  Venvela  is  "  bright  as  the 
«  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the  weftern  wave  J-,'* 
but  the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as  the 
"  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the 
*'  ftorm  §.'*  And  by  a  very  fanciful  and  uncom- 
mon allufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac,  who  was  to  die 
in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  fhalt  thou  lift  the 
"  fpear,  mildly  fliining  beam  of  youth  !  Death 
*■'  {lands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of 
^'  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light  ||." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be 
taken  from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar 
appearance  in  the  country  of  Offian,  he  applies  to 
a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hard- 
ly expect,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  objeft.  The  hair  of  Morna  is 
"•'  like  the  mift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
"  rock,  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  ^."— 
*'  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufick  to  melt  and 
*'  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifing 
"  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The 
"  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.     The  fun  re- 

*  V^ol.  i.  p.  169.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  117.  X  VoJ, 
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"  turns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone  *."— - 
But,  for  the  moil  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a 
fimilitude  of  fomc  difagreeable  or  terrible  objed:. 
*'  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the 
"  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery  and  dim  f ." 
"  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like  the  mift  of 
"  the  defert  J."  The  face  of  a  ghoft  is  "  pale  as 
"  the  mift  of  Cromla  §."  "  The  gloom  of  bat- 
"  tie  is  rolled  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on  the 
"  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-ftiinc 
*'  of  heaven  |1."  Fame  fuddenly  departing,  is 
likened  to  "  mift  that  flies  away  before  the  ruft- 
"  ling  wind  of  the  vale  f ."  A  ghoft,  flowly  va- 
niftiing,  to  "  mift  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
"  funny  hill  **."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous 
afTafTination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential 
fog.     "  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  299.  There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  in  this 
compariron.  It  is  intended  to  explain  the  efFe(5t  of  foft  and 
mournful  mufick.  Armin  appears  diflurbed  at  a  perfor- 
mance of  this  kind.  Carmor  fays  to  him,  **  Why  burfts 
*'  the  figh  of  Armin  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The 
*'  fong  comes  with  its  mufick  to  mek  and  pleafe  the  ear. 
*'  It  is  like  foft  mift,  Sec."  that  is,  fuch  mournful  fongs 
have  a  happy  efFed  to  foften  the  heart,  and  to  improve  it 
by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moifture  of  the  mifl  refrefhes 
and  nourifhes  the  flowers  ;  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  occafion 
is  only  tranfient,  and  foon  difpelled  by  the  fucceeding  oc- 
cupations and  amufements  of  life:  "  The  fun  returns  in 
"  its  flrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone." 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  224.  J  Vol,  i.  p.  227.  §  Vol, 

i.  p.  75.  D  Vol.  i.  p.  39.  ^  Vol.  r.  p.  117, 

**  Vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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"  his  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong;  his  battles 
*'  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a 
"  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marlhy  lake.  It 
*'  never  riles  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet 
*'  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  -,  and  it 
"  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death*."  This  is  a 
fimile  highly  finifhed.  But  there  is  another  which 
is  ftill  more  ftriking,  founded  alfo  on  mift,  in  the 
4th  book  of  Temora.  Two  faftious  chiefs  are 
contending-,  Cathmor  the  king  interpofes,  rebukes 
and  filences  them.  The  poet  intends  to  give  us 
the  higheft  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority  •,  and 
moft  effeftually  accomplifhes  his  intention  by  the 
following  happy  image.  "  They  funk  from  the 
"  king  on  either  fide;  like  two  columns  of  morn- 
"  ing  mift,  when  the  fun  riles  between  them,  on 
"  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
"  either  fide-,  each  towards  its  reedy  pool." 
Thefe  inftances  may  fufficiently  fliew  with  what 
richnefs  of  imagination  OITian's  comparifons  a- 
bound,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what  propriety 
of  judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his  field  was 
narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been  as  well 
cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  tojudge  of  poets  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  their  fimiles  more  than  of  other  paffages,  it 
will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how 
Homer  and  Oflian  have  conduced  fome  images  of 
the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  Ihev/n  in  many  in- 
ftances. For  as  the  great  objeds  of  nature  are 
common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations,  and  make  the 
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general  flore-houfe  of  all  imageiy,  the  ground- 
work of  their  comparifons  mull  of  courfe  be  fre- 
quently the  fame.  I  Ihall  fele6t  only  a  fev/  of  the 
moft  confiderable  from  both  poets.  Mr.  Pope's 
tranflation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfau-  between  profe, 
and  the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers. 
It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity  of  a 
profe  tranflation,  that  we  can  form  any  comparifon 
between  the  two  bards. 

The  fhock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the 
nolfe  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the 
moft  grand  and  awful  fubjedls  of  defcription  •,  on 
which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their  ftrength. 
Let  us  firft  hear  Homer.  The  following  defcrip- 
tion is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated 
in  the  fame  words  *.  "  When  now  the  confliding 
"  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  were 
"  mutually  oppofed  (hields,  and  fwords,  and  the 
"  ftrength  of  armed  men.  The  bolTy  bucklers 
"  were  dalhed  againft  each  other.  The  univerfal 
**■  tumult  rofe.  There  were  mingled  the  trium- 
"  phant  ftiouts  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  vic- 
*'  tors  and  the  vanquiftied.  The  earth  ftreamed 
"  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents,  ruftiing 
'*  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley, 
"  their  violent  waters.  They  ifTue  from  a  thou- 
*'  fand  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel. 
"  The  diftant  ftiepherd  hears  on  the  mountain, 
"  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the 
"  Ihout  of  the  engaging  armies."     In  another  paf- 

*  Iliad  iv.  4460  and  II.  viii.  60. 
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fage^  the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Oflian^ 
heaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  exprefs  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  idea,  with  which  his  imagination  feems  to  la- 
bour. "  With  a  mighty  (bout  the  hofts  engage. 
"  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  dri- 
"  ven  againft  the  fhore  by  the  v/hole  force  of  the 
"  boiflerous  north ;  not  fo  loud  in  the  woods  of 
*'  the  mountain,  the  noife  of  the  flame,  when 
*'  rifing  in  its  fury  to  confume  the  foreft ;  not  fo 
"  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the 
•'  wrath  of  the  florm  rages  -,  as  was  the  clamour 
**"  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring 
*'  terrible,  they  rulhed  againft  each  other  *.'* 

To  thefe  defcriptions  and  fimiles,  we  may  oppofe 
the  following  from  Oflian,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  between  them.  He  will  find  images 
of  the  fame  kind  employed  •,  commonly  lefs  ex- 
tended ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity 
which  charadlerifes  our  poet.  "  As  autumn's  dark 
"  ftorms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  towards 
*'  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two 
"  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and 
*'  roar  on  the  plain  \  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  bat- 
"  tie,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his 
*'  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
*'  clanging,  founded  on  fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft 
*'  on  high ;  blood  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. — 
"  As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll 
"  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thun- 
"  der  of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle  -f .— • 
"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo  Swa- 

*  Iliad  xiv.  393.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  i8. 
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**  ran's  hoft  came  on  •,  as  meets  a  rock  a  thonfand 
*'  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes 
*'  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
"  of  fhields. — The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
"  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the 

"  red  fon  of  the  furnace*. 'As  a  hundred 

*'  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred 
*'  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fuccefllve  over  heaven;  or 
"  as  the  dark  ocean  affaults  the  Ihore  of  the  delart ; 
"  fo  roaring,  fo  vafl,  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mix- 
"  ed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath  7."  In  feveral  of 
thcfe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  fimilarity  to 
Homer's  ;  but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any  com- 
parifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubjed.  "  I'he 
"  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills ;  it 
"  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud 
"  burfts  on  Cona  •,  and  a  thoufand  ghofbs  fhriek  at 
"  once  on  the  hollow  wind:]:."  Never  was  an  im- 
age of  more  awful  fublimity  employed  to  heighten 
the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army 
approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds. 
"  As  when  a  fhepherd,"  fays  Homer,  "  beholds 
*'  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the 
"  weftern  wind  •,  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from 
"  afar,  failing  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the 
"  dreadful  ftorm.  He  fhrinks  at  the  fight,  and 
*'  drives  his  tlock  into  the  cave:  Such,  under  the 
"  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
"  phalanx  to  the  war§." — ■"  They  came,"  fays 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  21, 

t  Vol 
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t  Ibid. 
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Oflian,  "  over  the  defert  like  flormy  clouds,  when 
"  the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath  j  their  edges 
"  are  tinged  with  lightening;  and  the  echoing 
"  groves  forefee  the  ftorm  *."  The  edges  of  the 
cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is  afublime  idea;  but 
the  Ihepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's  fimile 
more  pifturefque.  This  is  frequently  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  poets.  Offian  gives  no 
nnore  than  the  main  image,  ftrong  and  full.  Ho- 
mer adds  circumftances  and  appendages,  which 
amufe  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the  fcenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an 
army,  to  "  clouds  tha:  are  fettled  on  the  moun- 
*'  tain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the 
"  flrength  of  the  north  wind  fleepsi"."  Oflian, 
with  full  as  much  propriety,  compares  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  difordercd  army,  to  "  the  moun- 
"  tain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  hath  entered  its 
"  w^omb ;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every 
"  fide  J."  Oflian's  clouds  aflTume  a  great  many 
forms;  and,  as  we  might expeft  from  his  climate, 
are  a  fertile  Iburce  of  imagery  to  him.  "  The 
"  warriors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gather- 
"  ing  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red  meteors 
"  of  heaven  §."  An  army  retreating  without 
coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that 
"  having  long  threatened  rain,  retire  flowly  behind 
*'  the  hills  ij."  The  pifture  of  Oithona,  after 
flie  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate. 
"  Her  foul  was  rcfolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  55.  t  Iliad,  V.  522.  X  ^"h  i« 

p.  311.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  7.  H  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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*'  from  her  wildly-looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe, 
"  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning 
"  on  a  ftormy  cloud  *."  The  image  alio  of  the 
gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the  affafii- 
nation  of  Ofcar,  until  the  moment  came  v/hen  his 
defigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extrem.ely  noble, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
"  their  words  in  fdence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  fhower; 
*'  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts 
"  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams  with  red  light  5 
''  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood  the 
"  filent  king  of  Temora;  at  length  his  words  are 
"  heard  f." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  tliC  Dog- 
Star,  is  very  fublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rufli- 
"  ing  along  the  plain,  fhining  in  his  armour,  like 
"  the  ftar  of  autumn ;  bright  are  its  beams,  dil- 
''  tinguifhed  amidft  the  multitude  of  ftars  in  the 
"  dark  hour  of  night.  It  riles  in  its  fplendor; 
"  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal;  betokening  to  miferable 
"  men,  the  deftroying  heat  J."  The  firll  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal,  is,  in  liice  manner,  compared 
by  Ofiian,  to  a  liar  or  meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in 
*^  his  ihip,  flretched  his  bright  lance  before  him. 
"  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  Heel ;  it  was  like 
"  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath 
*'  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the 
*'  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heav^:n  §."  The 
hero's  appearance  in  HomiCr,  is  more  m.agnificent ; 
in  Ofllan,  more  terrible. 

*  Voi.  i.  p,  340.  t  Vol  i.  p.  247.  J  I]ia4, 
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A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ftorm,  h 
a  fimilitude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing 
the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  employs  ir 
often.  But  the  moft  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his 
comparifons,  founded  on  this  objeft,  indeed  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  that 
on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As  the  young 
'•'  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared 
*'  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  of 
"  water  bubble  around  it ;  it  is  fair  and  fiourifhing  -, 
''  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and 
"  loaded  with  white  blofibms ;  when  the  fudden 
"  blaft  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out 
"  from  its  bed,  and  ftretches  it  on  the  duft*." 
To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  fol- 
lovv^ing  fimile  of  Offian's,  relating  to  the  death  of 
the  three  Tons  of  Ufnoth.  "  They  fell,  like 
"  three  young  oaks  which  ftood  alone  on  the  hill. 
"  The  traveller  law  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 
"  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blaft  of  the 
*'  defert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads 
"  low.  Next  day  he  returned  •,  but  they  were 
'■'■  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare^."  Malvina'.- 
allufion  to  the  fame  objeft,  in  her  lamentation  over 
Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  it  a  place  alfo.  "  I  v/as  a  lovely  tree  in  thy 
"  prefence,  Ofcar!  v/irh  all  my  branches  round 
'''  me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blaft  from  the 
*'  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring 
"  returned  with  its  lliowers-,  but  no  leaf  of  mintt 

*  Jliad,  xvii,  53.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  23^'. 
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*'  arofe*."  Several  of  Offian's  fimiles  taken  from 
trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diverfified 
with  well  chofen  circumftances;  fuch  as  that  upon 
the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla :  "  They  have  fallen 
"  like  the  oak  of  the  defart  •,  v/hen  it  lies  acrofs  a 
"  ftream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  moun- 
"  tains -f:"  Or  that  which  Oflian  applies  to  him- 
felfi  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moul- 
"  der  alone  in  my  places  the  blall  hath  lopped 
"  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings 
"  of  the  north  J." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them 
to  gods,  OITian  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  comparifons 
taken  from  fpirits  and  ghofts.  Swaran  "  roared 
"  in  battle,  like  the  fhrill  fpirit  of  a  florm  that  fits 
"  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the 
"  death  of  the  mariner  §."  His  people  gathered 
around  Erragon,  "  like  ftorms  around  the  ghoft 
"  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of 
*'  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land 
"  of  the  ftranger  'J."  — — "  They  fell  before  my 
"  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defert,  when  an  angry 
"  ghoft  rulhes  through  night,  and  takes  their 
"  green  heads  in  his  hand^."  In  fuch  images, 
OfTian  appears  in  his  ftrength;  for  very  feldom 
have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted  with  fo  much 
fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as  by 
this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft 
yield  to  him  in  fimiles  formed  upon  thefe.     Take, 
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for  inftance,  the  following,  v;hich  is  the  moil  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.     "  Meiiones 
"  followed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  thu 
"  deftroyer   of    tnen,    when   he   rufhes   to   war. 
*'  Terror,  his  beloved  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce,  at- 
"  tends  him-,  who  fills  with   difmay,    the  moft 
*'  valiant  hero.     They  come  from  Thrace,  armed 
"  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phiegyans ;  nor  do 
"  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either  j  butdifpcfe  of 
"  fuccefs  at  their  will  *."     The  idea  here,  is  un- 
doubtedly noble  :  but  obferve  what  a  figure  Oflian 
fets   before  the  aftonifhed  imac-ination,  and  with 
what    fubhmely    terrible    circumftances   he    has 
heightened  it.     "  He  rulhed  in  the  found  of  his 
"  arms,  like   the  dreadful   fpirit  of  Loda,  when 
*'  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and 
"  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.     He  fits  on  a  cloud 
"  over  Lochlin's  feas.     Hi.^  mighty  hand  is  on 
"  his  iV/ord.     The  winds   lift  his  flaming  locks. 
"  So  terrible  was  Cuchuilin    m   the  day  of  his 
*'  famef." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial 
fubjeds,  to  'the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies, 
the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  va- 
rious incidents  cf  war.  In  Ofiian,  we  find  a  grea- 
ter variety  of  other  fubjeils  illufirated  by  fimiles  •, 
particularly,  ihe  fongs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of 
women,  the  different  circumftances  of  old  age, 
forrow,  and  private  diftrcfs  -,  which  give  occafion 
to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  inftance, 
can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  fol- 

*  Iliad  Xiii.  298.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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lowing  fimlle  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation 
over  the  didionour  fhe  had  luffered  ?  "  Chief  of 
"  Strunnon,  replied  the  fighing  maid,  why  didft 
"  thou  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's 
"  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in 
"  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
"  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on 
*'  the  blaft*  ?"  The  mufick  of  bards,  a  favourite 
obje6t  with  OfTian,  is  illuftrated  by  a  variety  of 
the  moft  beautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  Ihower  of 
fpring  i  to  the  dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of 
roes  i  to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  ftili  lake  f .  Two 
fimiles  on  this  fubjefl,  I  fliall  quote,  becaufe  they 
would  do  honour  to  any  of  the  moft  celebrated 
claflics.  The  one  is ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O 
"  bard  I  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  •,  it  is  pleafant 
*'  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that  f/ghs  on  the  hun- 
*'  ter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy, 
"  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill  J.'' 
The  other  contains  a  fhort,  but  exquifitely  tender 
image,  accom.pained  with  the  fineft  poetical  paint- 
ing. "  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  the  memory 
"  of  joys  that  are  pad,  piealant  and  mournful  to  the 
"  foul.  The  ghoits  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from 
'*  Slimora*s  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the 
"  woodi  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice  §." 
What  a  figure  would  fuch  imagery  and  fuch  fcenery 
have  made,  had  they  been  prefented  to  us,  adorned 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  338.  t  Vid.  p.  299,  27,  51,  270. 

+  Vol.  i.p.  106.  §  Vol.  i.  p,  20S. 
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with  tne  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian 


numDers! 

I  have  chofcn  all  along  to  compare  OlTian  with 
Home*-,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reaibn. 
There  is  a  much  nearer  correfpondence  between  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both 
wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety  i  both  are  ori- 
ginals j  both  are  dillinguiihed  by  fimplicity,  fub- 
Lmiry,  and  hre.  The  correal  elegance  of  Virgil, 
his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the  Roman  ftate- 
linefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no 
parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs,  and  enthufiaftick 
warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article,  indeed, 
there  is  a  refemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender  than 
Homer  -,  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Offian  j 
with  this  difference,  that  the  feelings  of  the  one 
are  mere  gentle  and  polilhed,  thofe  of  the  other 
more  ftrong;  the  lendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens, 
that  of  Offian  diflblves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  lefemblance  may  be  fometimes  obferved  be- 
tween OxTian's  comparifons,  and  thofe  employed 
by  the  facred  writers.  They  abound  much  in  this 
figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmofl:  propriety  *. 
The  imagery  of  Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  and  cli- 
mate altogether  ditferent  from  thofe  of  Olfian;  a 
warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling  face  of  nature,  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  farther 
advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and  the  threfhing 
floor,  are  often  prefented  to  us,  the  Cedar  and 
the  I  aim-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the 
voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  beds  of  Lillies.     The 

*  Fee  Dr.  Lowth  t'e  Sacra  Poefi  HebraEcrum. 
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fimiles  are,  like  Oflian's,  generally  Ihort,  touching 
on  one  point  of  relemblance,  rather  than  fpread 
out  into  little  epifodes.     In  the  following  example 
may   be  perceived    what   inexpreffible    grandeur 
poetry  receives  from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
*'  The  nations  fhall  rufh  lilve  the  rufhings  of  many 
"  waters;  but  God  fhall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
"  Ihall  fly  far  off,  and  fnall  be  chafed  as  the  chaff 
"  of  the   mountains    before  the   wind,  and  like. 
"  the  down  of  the  thiftle  before  the  whirlwind*.'* 
Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetr\"  of  Offian 
is  embelliflied  with   many  beautiful  metaphors: 
Such  as  that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deu- 
gala  ;  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty; 
"  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride  -}-."     This 
mode  of  expreffion,  which  fuppreffes  the  mark  of 
comparifon,  and  fubftitutes  a  figured  defcription 
in  room  of  the  object  defcribed,  is  a  great  enli- 
vener  of  ftyle.     It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity 
of  fancy,  which  without  paufmg  to  form  a  regu- 
lar fimile,  paints  the  objedl  at  one  ftroke.     "  Thoa 
"  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a  land 
"  unknown  J." — "  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of 
"  fpring;   in  war,  the  mountain  florm  §." 
*'  Pleafant  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam,  foon  haft 
*'  thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps  of  ihy  depar- 
"  ture  were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue 
"  trembling  wave.     But  thou  haft  left  us  in  dark- 
"  nefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — Soon  haft 
"  thou  fet  Malvina  !  but  thou  rifeft,  like  the  beam 

*  Ifaiah  xvii.  13.  |  Vol.  i.  p.  44.  +  Vol. 

u  p.  2^8.    „  ^  VoL  i.  p.  116. 
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*'  of  the  eafl,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends* 
*'  where  they  fit  in  tlieir  ftormy  halls,  the  cham- 
**  bers  of  the  thunder*."  This  is  correal  and 
finely  fupported.  But  in  the  following  inftance, 
the  metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the  begin- 
ning, becomes  imperfed:  before  it  clofes,  by  being 
iirproperly  mixed  Vv'ith  the  literal  fenfe.  "  Trathal 
"  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people  j  but 
'^  they  met  a  rock  •,  Fingal  ftood  unmoved  ;  bro- 
"  ken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
'*  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  pur- 
**  iued  their  flight  f." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  ex- 
ped  to  find  often  employed  by  Oflian-,  as  the  un- 
cifciplined  imagination  of  early  ages  generally 
prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  obje6ts  to  ex- 
cefs;  whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  chaften  mens  ideas  and 
expreffions.  Yet  Offian's  hyperboles  appear  not 
to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  harfh  as  might  at 
firft  have  been  looked  for ;  an  advantage  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate,  in  which, 
as  was  before  fliewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the 
ancient  Celtae,  than  among  moll  other  barbarous 
nations.  One  of  the  mofl  exaggerated  defcriptions 
in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his  report 
to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  Eut  this 
is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure  that  it  merits  praifc, 
as  being,  on  that  occafion,  natural  and  proper. 
The   fcou:    arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears  j 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  358.  t  Vol.  i.  p  81. 
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and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  paflion  difpofes  men 
to  hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihi- 
lates themfelves  in  .heir  own  apprehenfion,  and 
magnifies  every  objeft  which  they  view  through 
the  medium  of  a  troubled  imagination.  Hence 
all  thofe  indiftind  images  of  formidable  greatnefs, 
the  natural  marks  of  a  diflurbed  and  confufed 
mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  defcription  of  Swa- 
ran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the  confe- 
rence which  they  held  together;  not  unlike  the  re- 
port, which  the  affrighted  Jewifh  fpies  made  to  their 
leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
*'  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that 
"  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the 
"  people  that  we  faw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  fta- 
"■'  ture  :  and  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak, 
*'  which  come  of  the  giants;  and  we  were  in  our 
"  own  fight  as  grafshoppers,  and  fo  were  we  in 
"  their  light*." 

With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  ob- 
ferved  that  OlTian  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted  for 
his  being  fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none ; 
and  their  abfence  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the 
intermixture  of  thofe  fhadowy  Beings,  which  have 
not  the  fupporc  even  of  mythological  or  legendary- 
belief,  with  human  adors,  feldom  produces  a  o-ood 
effcd.  The  fidion  becomes  too  vifible  and  phan- 
taftick;  and  overthrows  that  imprefTion  of  reality, 
which  the  probable  recital  of  human  adions  is  cal- 
culated to  make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  ferious 
and  pathetick  fcenes  of  OfTian  cfpecially,  allego- 

*  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33, 
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rical   chara6lers  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place,  as  in  Tragedy;  ferving  only  unfeafonably 
to  amufe  the  fancy,  whilft  they  Hopped  the  current, 
and  weakened  the  force  of  pafTion. 

With  apoftrophes,  or  addrelfes  to  perfons  abfent 
or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  lan- 
guage of  pafiion,  our  poet  abounds ;  and  they  are 
among  his  higheil  beauties.  Witnefs  the  apof- 
trophe,  in  the  firfl  book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid 
of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover  had  fallen  in  battle  i  and 
that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuchullin  to  Bragela  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book.  He  commands 
the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praifej  and  the 
mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediately  fuggeft- 
ing  to  him  a  crov/d  of  tender  ideas ;  "  Doft  thou 
"  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims, 
*'  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin?  The  lea  is  roUinor 

o 

"  f^r  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  fliall  deceive  thee 
"  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagination  being 
wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment, 
really  in  this  fituation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the 
harm  fhe  may  receive  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
night;  and  with  an  enthufiafm,  happy  and  afFed- 
ing,  though  beyond  the  cautious  ftrain  of  modern 
poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  *'  retire,  for  it  is 
"  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy 
^'  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think 
"  of  the  times  that  are  pail ;  for  I  will  not  return 
>'  till  the  ftorm  of  war  has  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak 
^'  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind; 
*'  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bolbm- 
t«  ed  daughter  of  Sorglan  *."  This  breathes  all 
the  native  fpirit  of  paffion  and  tendernefs. 

*    Vol.  i.  p.   2  7. 
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The  addrefTes  to  the  ftin  *,  to  the  moon  f ,  and 
to  the  evening  ftar  :j;,  muft  draw  the  attention  of 
every  reader  of  taile,  as  among  the  moil  fplendid 
ornaments  of  this  colledion.  The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any 
particular  comment.  In  one  paflage  only  of 
the  addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  ob- 
■Hzurity.  "  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy 
'  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance 
'  grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  OiTian  ?  Dwelleft 
'  thou  in  the  fhadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fal- 
'  len  from  heaven?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with 
'  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes,  they  have  fallen, 
'  fair  light !  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to  mourn." 
We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  at  firft  view, 
the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculations  of  Offian,  con- 
cerning the  moon  ;  but  when  all  the  clrcumftances 
are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  to  flow  naturally 
from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind.  A  mind 
under  the  dominion  of  any  ftrong  paffion,  tinc- 
tures with  its  own  difpofition,  every  objed  which 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and 
darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imagination, 
the  image  of  forrow;  and  prefently  the  idcaarifes, 
and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himfelf,  Ihe  retires  to 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  ftars, 
whom  he  calls  her  fifters,  and  fancies  to  have  once 
rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  200.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  218,  J  Vol. 

i.  p.  291. 
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Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of  mourning,  and 
mourning  fuggefted  nothing  fo  naturally  to  Offian, 
as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An  inllance  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  of  this  influence  of  pafTion,  may  be 
feen  in  a  paffage  which  has  always  been  admired  of 
Shakefpear's  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point 
of  diftraction,  through  the  inhumanity  of  his 
daughters,  fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  tike  a  beg- 
gar and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters .?  And 
art  thou  come  to  this .? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing?  Didft  thou  give  them 
all.? 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters.  Sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  fub- 
dued  nature, 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Act  3.  Scene  5. 

The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of 
Darthula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry.  "  But 
*'  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Darthula:  and  deny 
*'  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy 
"  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
"  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near, 
*'  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.— 
"  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds;  when 
"  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye 
"  have  been  fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing 
*'  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  ruft- 
"  ling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
**  rofe!  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their 
•*  coming  chief*.'*     This  paftage  is  remarkable 

*  Vol.  \.  p.  220. 
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for  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  an  expoilulation 
with  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  abience  at  a 
critical  time;  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea, 
Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and  Milton  has 
very  happily  imitated  from  both. 

Where   were  ye,    nymplis  !    when  the  remorfclefs 

deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  ; 
Nor  on  the  fliaggy  top  of  Mona,  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  dream  * 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  OHlan's  talents, 
with  refped  to  defci-iption  and  imagery,  it  only  re- 
mains to  makefome  obfervations  on  his  fentiments. 
No  fentiments  can  be  beautiful  v/ithout  being  pro 
per ;  that  is,  fuited  to  the  chara6ler  and  fituation 
of  thofe  who  utter  them.  In  this  reped,  Olnan 
is  as  correct  as  moft  writers.  His  characters,  as 
above  obferved,  are  in  general  well  fupported  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fen- 
timents been  unnatural  or  out  of  place.  A  variety 
of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  lexes,  and  con- 
ditions, are  introduced  into  his  poems;  and  thev 
fpeak  and  ad:  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  i?.  i'lirprifing  to  find  in  fo  rude 
an  age.  Let  the  poem  uf  Darthula,  throughout, 
be  taken  as  an  exampiC. 

*  Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Thcocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

ITj!'-  rrcut'  a.^  550-0'  oy.x  Aa^vif  trcKBTo;  ttx  ttokix,  'Nvf.ipxi,  &c. 

And  Virg.  Eclog.  lo. 

Qux  aeoiora,  aut  qui  vos  f^ikus  habuere,  puells,  ^:c. 

But 
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But  it  Is  not  enough  that  ientiments  be  natural 
and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  deoree 
of  poetical  merit,  they  muil  alfo  be  fubhme  and 
pathetick. 

The  fublirne  is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone. 
It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo  ;  and  whether  in  de- 
fcription  or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch  ideas  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and 
aftonifhment.  This  is  the  highell  efFe£b  either  of 
eloquence  or  poetry :  And  to  produce  this  effedl, 
requires  a  genius  glowing  with  the  ftrongeft  and 
warmeft  conception  of  fome  obje6b  awful,  great 
or  m.agnificent.  That  this  character  of  genius  be- 
longs to  Ofiian,  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  appear 
from  many  of  the  paflages  I  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  quote.  To  produce  more  initances,  were 
fuperfiuous.  If  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with 
the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura-,  if  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  armies,  in  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs  to 
the  fun,  in  Carthon ;  if  the  fimiles  founded  up- 
on ghofts  and  fpirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly 
m.entioned,  be  not  admitted  as  examples,  and  il- 
luftrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical  fublime,  I 
confefs  myfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  this  quahty  in 
writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Ofilan's  com- 
pofition,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime,  more  per- 
haps than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty.  Accu^ 
racy  and  correclnefs  •,  artfully  conne6ted  narration  -, 
exact  method  and  proportion  of  parts,  we  may 
look  for  hi  pohihed  times.  The  gay  and  the  beau- 
tiful, will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  midft 
of  fmihng  Icencry  and  plcalurablc  tliem.cs.  But 
8  amidll 
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amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidfl:  rocks 
and  torrents  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells 
the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art. 
It  is  negligent  of  all  the  lefler  graces,  and  perfedly 
confiftent  with  a  certain  noble  diforder.  It  afToci- 
ates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  folemn  fpirir, 
which  diftinguilhes  our  author.  For  the  fublime, 
is  an  awful  and  ferious  emotion  -,  and  is  heightened 
by  all  the  images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and 
Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  no6le,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferse ;  &  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravitpavor;  ille,  flagranti 
AutAtho,  autRhodopen,  autaltaCerauniatelo 
Dejicit. ViRG.  Georg.  L 

Simplicity   and   concifenefs,    are   never-falling 
chara6teriftics  of  the  ftile   of  a  fublime  writer. 
He  refts  on  the  majefty  of  his  fentiments,  not  on 
the  pomp  of  his  exprefllons.     The  main  fecret  of 
being  fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few,  and 
in  plain  words  :  For  every  fuperfluous  decoration 
degrades  a  fublime  idea.   The  mind  rifes  and  fwells, 
when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented 
to  it,  in  its  native  form.     But  no  fooner  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription, and   to  deck  it  round  and   round  with 
glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall 
from  its   high  elevation  j  the  tranfport  is  over ; 
the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone. 
Hence  the  concife  and  fimple  ftyle  of  OfTian,  gives 
F  f  great 
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great  advantage  to  his  fublime  conceptions ;  and 
aflifts  them  in  feizing  the  imagination  with  full 
power  *. 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides 
in  a  great  meafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm, 
and  generofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers 
human  nature  in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  whatever 
befpeaks  a  high  effort  of  foul  •,  or  fhews  a  mind  fu- 
perior  to  pleafures,  to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  fentimental  fub- 
lime. For  this,  OITian  is  eminently  diftinguilhed* 
No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and 
noble  fentiment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Par- 
ticularly in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal,  there  is  a 
grandeur  and   lofcinefs  proper  to  fwell  the  mind 

*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Ceefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a 
ftorm ;  '*  Quid  times  ?  Csefarem  vehis  ;"  is  magnanimous 
and  fublime.     Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this  fimple  concife- 
nefs,  refolved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.     Ob- 
ferve,  how  every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs  farther 
from  the  fublime,  till,  at  laft,  it  ends  in  tumid  declamation, 
Sperne  minaSj  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  fufenti 
Trade  finum.     Italiam,  fi  ccelo  au6tore,  recufas, 
Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufa  haec  eft  jufta  timoris 
Vedorem  non  nofle  tuum  j  quem  numina  nunquam 
Deftituunt;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur. 
Cum  poft  vota  venit ;  medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutela  fecure  mea.     Coeli  ifte  fretique, 
Non  puppis  noftrae,  labor  eft.     Hanc  Csefare  preflam 
A  flucSlu  defendit  onus. 

Quid  tanta  ftrage  paratur, 

Ignoras?  Qusrit  pelagi  cselique  tumulta 

Quid  prasftct  fortuna  mihi. 

Pharsal.  V.  "B. 
'■■-  with 
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with  the  highell  ideas  of  human  perfeftion. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The 
objeds  which  he  purfues,  are  always  truly  great ; 
to  bend  the  proud ;  to  protect  the  injured  j  to  de- 
fend his  friends ;  to  overcome  his  enemies  by  gene- 
rofity  more  than  by  force.  A  portion  of  the  fame 
fpirit  actuates  all  the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns ; 
but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty,  ani- 
mated by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold 
no  debafing  paflions  among  Fingal's  warriors ;  no 
fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult ;  but  a  perpetual  con- 
tention for  fame;  a  defire  of  being  diftinguiflied 
and  remembered  for  gallant  adions  -,  a  love  of  juf- 
tice  i  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  ftrain  of  fentiment  in 
the  works  of  OfTian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they 
wanted  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in 
hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  ftiff  air  to  poetry.  It 
is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold 
feeling,  in  comparifon  of  that  deep  intereil,  which 
the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetick  feenes; 
v/here,  by  a  myfterious  attachment  to  the  objeds  of 
companion,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  even 
whilft  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind,  Of- 
fian  abounds  -,  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is  incon- 
teftable.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too 
often  from  our  eyes ;  but  that  he  has  the  power 
of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  has 
the  leaft  fenfibility,  will  queftion.  The  general 
charadter  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic  mixed  with 
the  elegiac  ftrain-,  admiration  tempered  with  pity. 
F  f  2  Ever 
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Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprefles  it,  "  the  joy 
*'  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on  all  moving  fub- 
jects,  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius  •,  and  accord- 
ingly, never  were  there  liner  pathetick  fitiiations, 
than  what  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  ma- 
naging them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  fimple  and 
natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We  meet  with  no 
exaggerated  declamation  i  no  fubtik  refinements  on 
for  row  j  no  fubfbitution  of  defcription  in  place  of 
pafllon.  Oihan  felt  ftrongly  himfe'lf  j  and  the  heart 
when  uttering  its  native  language  never  fails,  by 
powerful  fympathy,  to  affect  the  heart.  A  great  va- 
riety of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  on- 
ly open  the  book  to  find  them  every  where.  What, 
for  inftance,  can  be  more  moving,  than  the  lamen- 
tations of  Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  .^  Gaul,  the 
fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  fhe  had 
fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meeting  is 
tender  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofes  to  en- 
gage her  foe,  in  fingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  (hall  fall. 
"  Andfhallthe  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  fhe  replied 
"  with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon 
*'  and  the  Ton  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of 
*'  that  rock;  nor  my  foul  carelels  as  that  fea,  whicli 
*'  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  bc- 
*'  neath  the  ftorm.  The  blaft,  which  fhall  lay  thee 
*'  low,  {hall  fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona  on 
"  earth.  We  fliall  wither  together,  fon  of  car- 
"  borne  Morni!  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to 
*'  me;  and  the  grey  Hone  of  the  dead  •,  for  never 
"  more  will  I   leave  Lj)y    rocks,    ica-iurrounded 

*'  Troma- 
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''  Tromathon! Chief  of  Strumon,    why   ca- 

*^  meft  thou  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mournful 
"  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret, 
*'  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
**  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on 
"  the  blaft  ?  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to 

"  hear  my  departing  figh  ? O  had  I  dwelt  at 

"  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame! 
"  Then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  •,  and  the 
'*  virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
"  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fliall  blufli  in  his 
"  hallV 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  Cuchullin's 
expreflions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
fentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding. 
The  fituation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin,  rouz- 
ed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  kcs  Fingal 
viflorious  in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as  kindling 
at  the  fight.  "  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his 
*'  fathers  •,  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He 
"  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle;  and  thrice 
"  did  Connal  flop  him ;"  fuggefting,  that  Fin- 
gal was  routing  the  foe;  and  that  he  ought  not, 
by  the  fhow  of  fuperfluous  aid,  to  deprive  the 
king  of  any  part  of  the  honour  of  a  victory, 
which  was  owing  to  him  alone.  Cuchullin  yields 
to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it  ftinging 
him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  dif- 
grace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief, 
"  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  WhenLochlin 
"  falls  away  like  aflream  after  rain,  and  the  noiie 
*'  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  338,  339,  343. 

F  f  3  '«  his 
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"  his  ear,  to  praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him 
"  the  fword  of  Caithbat  •,  for  CuchuUin  is  worthy 
^'  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But, 
"  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  Ye  fouls  of 
**  chiefs  that  are  no  more!  Be  ye  the  companions 
*^  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his 
*'  forrow.  For  never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned 
*'  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a 
"  beam  that  has  fhone  :  Like  a  mill  that  has  fled 
^'  away  j  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came, 
*'  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
"  Connal!  talk  of  arms  no  more:  Departed  is 
f  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  ^ 
"  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou, 
"  white-bofomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over  the  fall  of 
"  my  fame  •,  for  vanquifhed,  I  will  never  return 
"  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  *!'* 

^^ftuat  Ingens 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luftufque,  &  confcia  virtus. 
Befides  fuch  extended  pathetick  fcenes,  Oflian 
frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpected 
ftroke.  When  Ofcar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father 
"  mourned  hisfon  flain  in  youth  j  no  brother,  his 
"  brother  of  love-,  they  fell  without  tears,  forthe 
*^'  chief  of  the  people  was  low  f ."  In  the  admi- 
rable  interview  of  Hedor  with  Andromache,  in 
the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child  in  his 
nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding 
much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  follow- 
ing paiTage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  we 
i«nd  a  circumftance  that  muft  ftrike  the  imagination 

*  VcU.  p.  86.  t  >/ol.  i.  p.  2C|. 

wi'Ji 
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with  Itill  greater  force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo 
*'  fallen  ?  faid  Carril  with  a  figh.  Mournful  are 
*'  Tura*s  walls,  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich. 
"  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth  ;  the  fon 
"  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  {hall  come  to  Bragela, 
*'  and  alk  her  why  fhe  weeps.  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes 
"  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword.  Whofe 
"  fword  is  that  ?  he  will  fay,  and  the  foul  of  his 
"  mother  is  fad*."  Soon  after  Fingal  had  fhewn 
all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of 
his  fons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calhng,  after  his 
,accuftomed  manner,  his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call," 
fays  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — 
"  My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death  f ." — This 
unexpeded  ftai't  of  anguilh,  is  worthy  of  the 
higheft  tragic  poet. 

If  fhe  come  in,  (he'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My   wife  ! — my  wife — What  wife.?— I  have  no 
wife — 
.   Oh  inlupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello,  Ad:  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets 
is  fimilar ;  but  the  circumflances  are  varied  with 
judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife, 
when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion 
and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  correds  himfelf,  and 
fupprefles  his  rifmg  grief. 

The  contraft  which  Oflian  frequently  makes  be- 
tween his  prefent  and  his  former  ftate,  diffufes  over 
his  whole  poetry,  a  folemn  pathetick  air,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  imprelTion  on  every  heart.   The 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  214.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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conclufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma,  is  particularly- 
calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon  the  mind, 
a  ftronger,  and  more  affeding  idea  of  the  vene- 
rable aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  the 
"  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong;  when  the  king 
*'  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other 
*'  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills, 
*'  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the 
"  voice  of  Cona*-,  thefirftamongathoufand  bards. 
*'  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my  foul  has 
"  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards, 
"  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But  memory  fails 
*'  on  my  mind  -,  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They 
*'  fay,  as  they  pafs  along  •,  Why  does  OfTian  fing  .' 
"  Soon  ihall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no 
"  bard  (hall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown 
'*  years !  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let 
*'  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for  his  llrength  has 
*'  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  rel^. 
*'  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely 
"  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are 
*'  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the 
"  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  7.'* 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to  de- 
fcribe-  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in 
poetical  genius,  OfTian  muft,  after  fair  examination^ 
be  held  to  pofTefs  that  genius  in  a  high  degree. 
The  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  few  improprieties 
may  be  pointed  out  in  his  works-,  whether  this,  or 
that  palTage,  might  not  have  been  worked  up  with 

*  OfTian  himfelf  is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

rf    Vol.  i.  p.   302. 
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more  art  and  fklll,  by  fome  writer  of  happier  times  ? 
A  thoLifand  fuch  cold  and  frivolous  criticifms,  are 
altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine  merit.  But, 
has  he  tfie  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiration  of  a  poet  ? 
Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate 
bjf  his  fentiments  ?  Does  he  intereft  by  his  defcrip- 
tions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
fancy  ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  trem- 
ble, and  weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  charafterifticks 
of  true  poetry.  Where  thefe  are  found,  he  muft 
be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon 
flight  defeds.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind, 
tranfcend  whole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity. 
Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Offian  mayfometimes  appear 
by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he  is  fublime, 
he  is  pathetick,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has 
not  the  extenfive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity 
of  narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcrip- 
tion,  which  we  find- in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in 
fhrength  of  imagination,  irt  grandeur  of  fentiment, 
in  native  majefty  of  pafliort,  he  is  fully  their  equal. 
If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  ftream,  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art 
too,  he  is  far  from  being  deflitute  ;  and  his  imao-i- 
nation  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  ftrength. 
Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious ; 
and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is 
always  moral.  Though  his  merit  were  in  other 
refpedls  much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to 
entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  writings  are 
remarkably  favourable  to  virtue.  They  awake  the 
tenderefl:  fympathies,  and  infpire  the  mofl:  generous 

emotions, 
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emotions.    No  reader  can  rife  from  him,  without 
being  warmed  with  the  fentiments  of  humanity, 
virtue  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language, 
there  is  no  one  but  muft  judge  the  tranflation  to 
deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  account  of  its  beau- 
ty and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy, 
I  have  been  aflured  by  perfons  (killed  in  the  Galic 
tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  were  acquainted 
with  many  of  thefe  poems  of  Offian.  To  transfufe 
fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  language 
into  another  -,  to  tranQate  literally,  and  yet  with 
fuch  a  glow  of  poetry  j  to  keep  alive  fo  much 
paffion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity  throughout, 
is  one  of  the  moil  difficult  works  of  genius,  and 
proves  the  tranllator  to  have  been  animated  with 
no  fmall  portion  of  Oflfian's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed, 
poiTeffes  confiderable  advantages  above  any  fort  of 
verfification  he  could  have  chofen.  Whilft  it 
pleafes  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmoni- 
ous cadences,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  freer  from 
conftraint  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be  exhibited 
with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fimplicity.  Elegant 
however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranf- 
lation is,  we  muft  never  forget,  whilft  we  read  it, 
that  v/e  are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a 
fevere  teft.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  ftrip- 
ped  of  his  native  drefs  :  divefted  of  the  harmony 
of  his  own  numbers.  We  knov/  how  much  grace 
and  energy  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 

receive 
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receive  from  the  charm  of  verfification  in  their 
original  languages.  If  then,  deftitute  of  this  ad- 
vantage, exhibited  in  a  literal  verfion,  Offian  Hill 
has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet;  and  not  to  pleafe 
only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt 
the  heart;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  hispro^ 
duflions  are  the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon 
genius;  and  we  may  boldly  aflign  him  a  place 
among  thofe,  whofe  works  are  to  lafl  for  ages. 


A  P  P  E  N- 
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THE  fubflance  of  the  preceding  DifTertation 
was  originally  delivered,  foon  after  the  firft 
publication  of  Fingal,  in  the  courfe  of  my  lec- 
tures in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  at  the 
defire  of  feveral  of  the  hearers,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  given  to  the  publijck. 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the 
poems  of  OITian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which 
might  bear  difpute,  I  endeavoured,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  fhow  that  thefe  poems  miift  be  re- 
ferred to  a  very  remote  period;  without  pretend- 
ing to  afcertain  precifcly  the  date  of  their  compo- 
fition.  I  had  not  the  lead  fufpicion,  when  this 
DifTertation  was  firft  publifhed,  that  there  was  any 
occafion  for  fupporting  their  authenticity,  as  ge- 
nuine produiflions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
as  tranllations  from  the  Galic  language  -,  not  for- 
geries of  a  fuppofed  tranflator.  In  Scotland,  their 
authenticity  was  never  called  in  quellion.  I  my- 
felf  had  particular  reafons  to  be  fully  fatisfied  con- 
cerning it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
perfonal  honour  and  integrity,  gave  me  full  afili- 
rance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  fuch  a 
grofs  impofition,  firil,  upon  his  friends,  and  then 
upon  the  publick  j  and  if  this  had  not  been  fuffi- 
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cient,  I  knew,  befides,  that  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  poems  were  brought  to  light,  was  entirely  in- 
confiftent  with  any  fraud.     An  accidental  conver- 
fation  with  a  gentleman  diftinguifhed  in  the  literary 
world,  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranf- 
latino-  literally  one  or  two  fmall  pieces  of  the  old 
Galic  poetry.     Thefe  being  Ihown  to  me  and  fome 
others  rendered  us  very  defirous  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  that  poetry.     Mr.  Macpherfon, 
afraid  of  not  doing  juftice  to  compofitions  which 
he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward  to 
undertake  the  talk  of  tranflating  ;  and  the  publi- 
cation of  T'he  fragments  of  ancient  poems,  was  with 
no  fmall  importunity  extorted  from  him.     The 
high  reputation  which  thefe  prefently  acquired, 
made  it  he  thought  unjuft  that  the  world  Ihould 
be  deprived  of  the  poffcfllon  of  more,  if  more  of 
the  fame  kind  could  be  recovered  :  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon was  warmly  urged  by  feveral  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  tafte,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  other 
occupations,  and  to  undertake  a  journey  through 
the  Highlands  and  Idands,  on  purpofe  to  make  a 
colleftion  of  thofe  curious  remains  of  ancient  ge- 
nius.   He  complied  with  their  defire,  and  fpent  fe- 
veral months  in  vifiting  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
country  •,  during  which  time  he  correfponded  fre- 
quently with  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  informed 
them  of  his  progrefs,  of  the  apphcations  which  he 
made  in  different  quarters,  and  of  the  fuccefs  which 
he  met  with ;  feveral  letters  of  his,  and  of  thofe  who 
affiftcd.  him  in  making  difcoveries  pafled  through 
my  hands  -,  his  undertaking  was  the  objed  of  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  attention ;  and  returning  at  lail,  fraught 
with  the  poetical  treafures  of  the  north,  he  fet  him- 
felf  to  tranflate  under  the  eye  of  fome  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked 
into  his  manufcripts  ;  and  by  a  large  publication 
made  an  appeal  to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands 
and  Iflands  of  Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faith- 
ful to  his  charge,  and  done  juftice  to  their  well 
known  and  favourite  poems. 

Such  a  tranfadion  certainly  did  not  afford  any 
favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  impof- 
ture.  Yet  in  England,  it  feems,  an  opinion  has 
prevailed  with  fome,  that  an  impofture  has  been 
carried  on  •,  that  the  poems  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world  are  not  tranflations  of  the  worlds  of 
any  old  Galic  Bard,  but  modern  compofitions, 
formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poetry 
and  fentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a 
country  reputed  barbarous  :  And  I  have  been  called 
upon  and  urged  to  produce  fome  evidence  for 
fatisfying  the  world  that  they  are  not  the  compofi- 
tions  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Ofiian. 

If  the  queftion  had  been  concerning  manufcripts 
brought  from  fome  diftant  or  unknown  region, 
with  which  we  had  no  intercourfe  -,  or  concerning 
tranflations  from  an  Afiatic  or  American  language 
which  fcarce  any  body  underftood,  fufpicions  might 
naturally  have  arifen,  and  an  author's  aflertions 
have  been  anxioufly  and  fcrupuloufly  weighed. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  literal  tranflation,  profefTed  to 
be  given  of  old  traditionary  poems  of  our  own 
country,  of  poems  aiferted  to  be  known  in  the 

original 
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original  to  many  thoufand  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  illullrated  too  by  many  of  their  cur* 
rent  tales  and  ftories  concerning  them,  fuch  ex- 
treme fcepticilni  is  altogether  out  of  place.  For 
who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or  fo  ftupid, 
as  to  attempt  a  forgery  which  could  not  have  failed 
of  being  immediately  deteded  ?  Either  the  author 
muft  have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confe- 
derates in  the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  High- 
lands and  Iflands,  difperfed  as  they  are  throughout 
every  corner  of  the  Britifh  dominions  -,  or,  wc 
fhould,  long  ere  this  time,  have  heard  their  united 
voice  exclaiming,  "  Thele  are  not  our  poems,  nor 
"  what  we  were  ever  accuftomed  to  hear  from  our 
*'•  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  remonftrances 
would,  at  lej^fl,  have  reached  thofe  who  dwell  in 
a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  mull  have  come  loud  to  the  eara 
of  fuch,  efpeciaily,  as  were  known  to  be  the  pro- 
moters of  Mr.  Macpherlbn's  undertaking.  I'he 
filence  of  a  whole  country  in  this  cafe,  and  of  a 
country,  whofe  inhabitants  are  well  known  to  be 
attached,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  all  their  own 
antiquities,  is  of  as  much  weight  as  a  thoufand 
pofitive  teftimonies.  And  furely,  no  perfon  of 
common  underftanding  would  have  adventured, 
as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done  in  his  diflertation  on 
1'emora,  to  engage  in  a  controverfy  with  the  whole 
Iri(h  nation  concerning  thele  poems,  and  to  infill 
upon  the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland, 
if  they  had  been  mere  forgeries  of  his  own  •,  which 
the  Scots,  in  place  of  fupporting  (o  ridiculous 
a  claim,  muil  have  inftantiy  rejeftcd. 

'A  Bur 
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But  as  reafoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much 
impreffion,  where  fufpicions  have  been  entertained 
concerning  a  matter  of  fa6t,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  have  recourfe  to  exprefs  teftimonies.  I 
have  accordingly  applied  to  feveral  perfons  of  cre- 
dit and  honour,  both  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and 
clergymen  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  who  are  na- 
tives of  the  Highlands  or  Iflands  of  Scotland,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country,  ■ 
defiring  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the  tranfla- 
tions  publiilied  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Their  ori- 
ginal letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  pofleffion, 
I  fhall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  refult 
of  their  tellimony :  And  I  have  full  authority  to 
ufe  the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  what  I  now 
advance. 

I  muft  begin  with  afRrming,  that  though 
among  thofe  with  v/hom  I  have  correfponded, 
feme  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  more  par- 
ticular and  explicit  in  their  teflimony  than  others  ; 
there  is  not,  however,  one  perfon,  who  infinuates 
the  mofl  remote  fufpicion  that  Mr.  Macpherfon 
has  either  forged,  or  adulterated  any  one  of  the 
Poems  he  has  publifhed.  If  they  make  any  com- 
plaints of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having 
omitted  other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal 
merit  with  any  which  he  has  publiflied.  They  all, 
without  exception,  concur  in  holding  his  tranfla- 
tions  to  be  genuine,  and  proceed  upon  their  au- 
thenticity as  a  fad  acknowledged  throughout  all 
thofe  Northern  Provinces ;  afiliring  me  that  any 
one  would  be  expofed  to  ridicule  among  them, 
who  fliould  call  it  in  queflion.  I  mull  obferve, 
G  s  that 
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that  I  had  no  motive  to  direft  my  choice  of  the 
perfons  to  v/hom  I  applied  for  information  prefera- 
bly to  others,  except  their  being  pointed  out  to 
me,  as  the  perfons  in  their  different  counties  who 
were  moft  likely  to  give  Kght  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  origi- 
nals of  thefe  poems  have  been  preferved  and  tranf- 
mitted,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  fo  myfteri- 
ous  and  inexplicable,  I  have  received  the  following 
plain  account :  That  until  the  prefent  century,  al- 
moft  every  great  family  in  the  Highlands  had  their 
own  bard,  to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to  be  mafter 
of  all  the  poems  and  longs  of  the  country ;  that 
among  thefe  poems  the  works  of  Offian  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  later  bards  by  feveral 
peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  manner  j  that  OlTian 
has  been  always  reputed  the  Homer  of  the  High- 
lands, and  all  liis  compofitions  held  in  Angular 
elleem  and  veneration  i  that  the  whole  country  is 
full  of  traditionary  llories  derived  from  his  poems, 
concerning  Fingal  and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom 
there  is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  diftrift 
in  which  there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for 
being  the  fcene  of  fome  of  their  feats  of  arms  ; 
that  it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  Highlanders,  to  pafs  the  winter  evenings  jn 
difcourfing  of  the  times  of  Fingal,  and  rehearfmg 
thefe  old  poems,  of  which  they  have  been  all  along 
^mthufialtically  fond  ;  that  when  aifembled  at  their 
feftivals,  or  on  any  of  their  publick  occafions, 
wagers  were  often  bid  who  could  repeat  moft  of 
them,  and  to  have  ftore  of  them  in  their  memo- 
ries, was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  ac- 

quifition, 
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quifition,  as  it  procured  them  accefs  into  the  fa- 
milies of  their  great  men  ;  that  with  regard  to 
their  antiquity,  they  are  beyond  all  memory  or 
tradition  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  a  word  common- 
ly ufed  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  when  they 
would  exprefs  any  thing  which  is  of  the  mofl  rer 
mote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing,  that  it  ber 
longs  to  the  age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed^  that  after  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  bards  and  others  began  early  to  commit  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  poems  to  writing ;  that  old  manufcripts 
of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  deftroyed  or  loft, 
are  known  and  attefted  to  have  been  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fome  great  families ;  that  the  mcft  valuable 
of  thofe  which  remained,  were  collefled  by  Mr* 
Macpherfon  during  his  journey  through  that  coun- 
try ;  that  though  the  poems  of  OiTian,  fo  far  as 
they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  were  no 
doubt  liable  to^  be  interpolated,  and  to  have  their 
parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order, 
yet  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  edi- 
tions of  them  (if  we  may  ufe  that  phrafe)  in  dif- 
ferent corners  of  the  country,  and  by  comparing 
^hefe  alfo  with  the  manufcripts  which  he  obtained, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  had  it  in  his  pov/er  to  afcertain, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  genuine  original,  to  reftore 
the  parts  to  their  proper  order,  and  to  give  the 
whole  to  the  publick  in  that  degree  of  corrednefs, 
in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  alfo  acquainted,  that  if  enquiries  had  been 

made  fifty  or  threefcore  years  ago,  many  more  parr 

liculars  concerning  thefe  poems  might  have  been 
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learned,  and  many  more  living  witnefles  have  been 
produced  for  attefting  their  authenticity  •,  but  that 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highland 
counties  have  of  late  undergone  a  great  change. 
Agriculture,  trades,  and  manufadlures,  begin  to 
take  place  of  hunting,  and  the  fhepherd's  life. 
The  introdudion  of  the  bufy  and  laborious  arts 
has  confiderably  abated  that  poetical  enthufiafm 
which  is  better  fuited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent 
ftate.  The  fondnefs  of  reciting  their  old  poems 
decays  j  the  cuftom  of  teaching  them  to  their 
children  is  fallen  into  defuetude  -,  and  few  are  now 
to  be  found,  except  old  men,  who  can  rehearfe 
irom  memory  any  confiderable  parts  of  them. 

For  thefe  particulars,  concerning  the  flate  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  tranfmiflion  of  Ofiian's  poems, 
'  I  am  indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  minifter  of 
Slate  in  the  Ifland  of  Sky,  and  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen  minifter  of  Kilmuir  in  Sky, 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  minifter  of  Glenelg  in  Inver- 
nefsftiire,  Mr.  Lewis  Grant  minifter  of  Duthel  in 
Invernefsfliire,  Mr.  Angus  Macneil  minifter  of  the 
Illand  of  South  Uift,  Mr.  Neil  Macleod  minifter  of 
Rofs,  in  the  Iftand  of  Mull,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Macaulay  chaplain  to  the  88th  Regiment. 

The  honourable  colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Big- 
houfe  in  the  Shire  of  Sutherland,  Donald  Camp- 
bell of  Airds  in  Argylcfliire,  Efq-,  JEneas  Mack- 
intofh  of  Mackintofti  in  Invernefsftiire,  Efq-,  and 
Ronald  Macdonell  of  Keappoch  in  Lochaber,  Efq; 
captain  in  the  87th  regiment  commanded  by 
colon-1  Fraier,  all  concur  in  teftifying  that  Mr. 

Macpher- 
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Macpherfon*s  colle6lion  confifts  of  genuine  High- 
land poems-,  known  to  them  to  be  fuch,  both 
from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where  they 
.Tive,  and  from  their  own  remembrance  of  the  ori- 
ginals. Colonel  Mackay  afferts  very  pofitively, 
upon  perfonal  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  poems 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  are  true  and  faithful 
tranflations.  Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has 
heard  many  of  them,  and  captain  Macdonell  that 
he  has  heard  parts  of  every  one  of  them,  recited 
in  the  original  language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq;  and  Alex- 
ander Grant,  of  Delrachny,  Efq-,  both  in  the  Shire 
of  Invernefs,  defire  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for 
the  poem  of  Fingal  in  particular.  They  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  it  often  in  their  younger  days, 
and  are  pofitive  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  a 
jufl  tranflation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherfon  of  Strathmafliie  in  In- 
vernefsfhire,  Efq;  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit 
teftimony,  from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  fol- 
lowing v/ords  :  That  in  the  year  1760,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Macpherfon  during  fome  part  of  his 
journey  through  the  Highlands  in  fearch  of  the 
poems  of  OfTian  ;  that  he  aflifted  him  in  coUeding 
them  ;  that  he  took  down  from  oral  tradition,  and 
tranfcribed  from  old  manufcripts  by  far  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  pieces  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  pub- 
lifhed ',  that  fince  the  publication  he  has  carefully- 
compared  the  tranflation  v/ith  the  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginals in  his  hands  ;  and  that  he  finds  it  amazingly 
literal,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  preferve 
the  cadence  of  the  Galic  verfification.  He  affirms, 
G  g  3  that; 
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that  among  the  manufcripts  which  were  at  that 
time  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  pofieflion,  he  law  one 
of  as  old  a  date  as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Sky,  Baronet,  affured  me,  that  after  hav- 
ing made,  at  my  defire,  all  the  enquires  he  could 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  colledion  confided  entirely 
of  authentick  Highland  poems  -,  that  he  had  lately 
Iieard  feveral  parts  of  them  repeated  in  the  origi- 
nal, in  tlie  Iiland  of  Sky,  with  fome  variations 
from  the  printed  tranflation,  fuch  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  from  the  circumftanccs  of  oral 
tradition  ;,  and  fome  parts,  in  particular  the  epifode 
of  Fainafoilis  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  which 
agree  literally  with  the  tranflation;  and  added, 
that  he  had  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  but  generally  re- 
puted to  be  of  Ofllan's  compofition,  which  were  of 
the  fame  fpirit  and  ftrain  with  fuch  as  are  tranflated, 
and  which  he  elleemed  not  inferiour  to  any  of  them 
in  fublimity  of  defcription,  dignity  of  fentiment, 
or  any  other  of  the  beauties  of  poetry.  This  laft 
particular  mufl:  have  great  weight ;  as  it  is  well 
known  how  much  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald deferves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  literature  and  tafte. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlane, 
minifter  of  Arrachar  in  Dum.bartonfnire,  who  was 
i-emarkably  eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge 
in  Galic  learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  foon 
after^  the  publication  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  workj 
terming  it,  a  maflierly  tranflation  j  informing  me 

that 
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that  he  had  often  heard  feveral  of  thefe  poems  in 
the  original,  and  remarked  many  paffages  fo  par- 
ticularly ftriking  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever 
read  in  any  human  compofition,  that  he  never  ex- 
pelled to  fee  a  (trength  of  genius  able  to  do  them 
that  juftice  in  a  tranflation,  which  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  has  done. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Sky,  Efq;  Waiter  Macfarlaiie  of  Macfarlane  in 
Dumbartonfhire,  Efq-,  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan, 
deputy  keeper  of  his  Majefty's  fignet,  Mr.  Adanl 
FergufTon,  profefTor  of  moral  philofophy  in  thfc 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men natives  of  the  Highland  counties,  whom  I 
had  occafion  to  converfe  with  upon  this  fubie6l, 
declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  repeat  from 
memory  any  of  thefe  poems  in  the  original,  yet 
from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and 
from  the  imprefTion  of  the  fubjed:  flill  remaining 
on  their  minds,  they  firmly  believe  thofe  which 
Mr.  Macphcrfon  has  publifhed,  to  be  the  old 
poems  of  Offian  current  in  the  country. 

Defirous,  however,  to  have  this  tranflation  par- 
ticularly compared  with  the  oral  editions  of  any 
who  had  parts  of  the  original  diftindly  on  their 
memory,  I  applied  to  feveral  clergymen  to  make 
enquiry  in  their  refpedlive  parifhes  concerning  fuch 
pcrfons  J  and  to  compare  what  they  rehearfed  with 
the  printed  verfion.  Accordingly,  from  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  John  Macpherfon  minifter  of  Slate  in 
Sky,  Mr.  Neil  Macleod  minifter  of  Rofs  in  Mull, 
Pvlr.  Angus  Macneil  miniller  of  South  Uiil, 
Mr.  Donald  Macqueen  minifter  of  Kilmuir  in 
G  g  4  Sky, 
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Sky,  and  Mr.  Donald  Maclcod  miniller  of  Gle-. 
nelg,  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
diftind  and  explicit  teftimonies  to  almoft  the  whole 
epic  poem  of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
to  feveral  alfo  of  the  lefTer  poems,  as  rehearfed  in 
the  original,  in  their  prefence,  by  perfons  whofe 
names  and  places  of  abode  they  mention,  and 
compared  by  themfelves  with  the  printed  tranfla- 
tion.     They  affirm  that  in  many  places,  what  was 
rehearfed  in  their  prefence  agreed  literally  and  ex- 
actly with  the  tranflation.     In  fome  places  they 
found  variations   from    it,    and   variations   even 
among  different  rehearfers  of  the  fame  poem  in 
the  original ;  as  words  and  ftanzas  omitted  by  fome 
which  others  repeated,  and  the  order  and  connec- 
tion in  fome  places  changed.     But  they  remark, 
that  thefe  variations  are  on  the  whole  not  very 
material ;    and  that  Mr.  Macpherfon   feemed   to 
them  to  follow  the  moft  juft  and  authentic  copy  of 
the  fenfe  of  his  author.     Some  of  thefe  clergymen, 
particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  can  themfelves  re- 
peat from  memory  feveral  pafTages  of  Fingal ;  the 
tranHation  of  which  they  allure  me  is  exadt.     Mr. 
Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was  in  his 
houfc  Mr.    Macpherfon   had    the   defcription   of 
CuchuUin's  horfes  and  phariot,  in  the  firil  book  of 
of  Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macaildll  fchool- 
mafter.     Mr.    Angus    Macneil   writes,  that   Mr. 
Macdonald,  a  parilluoner  of  his,  declares,  that  he 
has  often  fcen  and  read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient 
fnanufcript,  once  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  family  of 
Clanronald,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Ireland,  con- 
taining  mp,ny  of  thcle  poems 5  and  that  he  rehearfed 

before 
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before  him  feveral  paflages  out  of  Fingal,  which 
agreed  exaftly  with  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranflation  j 
that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whofe  predecelTors  had  for 
many  generations  been  bards  to  the  family  of  Clan- 
ronald,  declared  alfo  in  his  prefence,  that  he  had 
often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old  manufcript ;  that 
he  himfelf,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a  manufcript 
containing  fome  of  the  poems  which  are  now  tranf- 
lated  and  pubiifhed,    and   rehearfed   before  Mr. 
Macneil,  in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem 
entitled  Dar.-thula,  with  very  little  variation  from 
the  printed  tranflation.     I  have  received  the  fame 
teftimony  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from 
Mr.  Macpherfon  minifter  of  Slate  -,  and  in  a  letter 
communicated   to  me  from  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Macnicol,  of  the  88th  regiment,  informing  me  of 
its  being  recited  in  the  original,  in  their  prefence, 
from  beginning  to  end  :  On  which  I  lay  the  more 
ftrefs,  as  any  perfon  of  tafle  who  turns  to  that 
poem  will  fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  highly 
finifhed  in  the  whole  coUedion,  and  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  for  poetical  and  fentimental  beauties  ;  info- 
much,  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  Dar-thu- 
la, muft  be  judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance 
contained  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  publication.    I  muft 
add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared 
the  tranflation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearfed 
of  the  original,  bellow  high  praifes  both  upon  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  genius  and  his  fidelity  ;  yet  I  find  it 
to  be  their  general  opinion,  that  in  many  places  he 
has  not  been  able  to  attain  to  the  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  of  the  original  which  he  copied, 

I  havq 
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I  have  authority  to  fay,  in  the  name  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Archibald  Macnab  of  the  88th 
regiment,  or  regiment  of  Plighland  Voluntiers 
commanded  by  colonel  Campbell,  that  he  has  un- 
doubted evidence  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  coUeftion 
being  genuine,  both  from  what  he  well  remembers 
to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  and  from  his  having 
heard  very  lately  a  confiderable  part  of  the  poem 
of  Temora  rehearfcd  in  the  original,  which  agreed 
exadly  with  the  printed  verfion. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  miniller 
of  Reay,  in  the  (hire  of  Caithnefs,  I  am  informed, 
that  tv/enty-four  years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a 
collection  of  fome  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his 
part  of  the  country  •,  on  comparing  which,  with 
Mr,  Macpherfon's  v/ork,  he  found  in  his  collection 
the  poem  intitled,  the  battle  of  Lora,  fome  parts  of 
Lathmon,  and  the  account  of  the  death  of  Ofcar. 
From  the  above  mentioned  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Maciiicol,  teftimonies  have  been  alfo  received  to  a 
great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of  Temora,  and  Car- 
ric-thura,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Dar-tiuila,  as 
recited  i-n  his  prefence  in  the  original,  compared, 
and  found  to  agree  with  the  tranflation. 

I  myfelf  read  over  the  greateft  partof  theEnglifli 
verfion  of  the  fix  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macpherfon  of  Stornoway  in  the  Ifland  of  Lewis, 
merchant,  in  prefence  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Macaulay  chaplain  to  the  8  8th  regiment.  In  go- 
ing along  Mr.  Macpherfon  vouched  what  was  read 
to  be  well  known  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the 
defcriptions  and  the  fcntiments.     In  fome  places, 

though 
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though  he  remembred  the  ftory,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  original ;  in  other  places,  he 
remembered  and  repeated  the  Galic, lines  them- 
felves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me  by  Mr.  Ma^ 
caulay,  were  found,  upon  comparifon,  to  agree 
often  literally  with  the  printed  verfion,  and  fome* 
times  with  (light  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
This  teftimony  carried  to  me,  and  mufl:  have  car- 
ried to  any  other  who  had  been  prefent,  the  higheft 
convidion  ;  being  precifely  a  teftimony  of  that 
nature  which  an  Englifliman  well  acquainted 
with  Milton,  or  any  favourite  author,  would  give 
to  a  foreigner,  who  fhewed  him  a  verfion  of  this 
author  into  his  own  language,  and  wanted  to  be 
fatisiied  from  what  the  Englifhman  could  recolleft 
of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  tranflation 
of  Paradife  Loft,  or  a  fpurious  work  under  that 
title  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Adam  Ferguflbn  profeflbr  of  moral  philofo- 
phy,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Frafer,  governor  to 
Francis  Stuart,  Efq-,  inform  me,  that  at  feveral  dif- 
ferent times  they  were  with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  after 
he  had  returned  from  his  journey  through  the 
Highlands,  and  whilft  he  was  employed  in  the  work 
of  tranflating-,  that  they  looked  into  his  manu- 
fcripts,  feveral  of  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  old  ;  that  they  were  full)  fatisfied  of  their 
being  genuine  Highland  poems  •,  that  they  com- 
pared the  tranflation  in  many  places  with  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  they  atteft  it  to  be  very  juft  and  faith- 
ful, and  remarkably  literal. 
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It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  beflow  this 
attention  on  eftablifhing  the  authenticity  of  the 
works  of  OITian,  now  in  poffefTion  of  the  pubhck  : 
Becaufe  whatever  rank  they  are  allowed  to  hold 
as  works  of  genius ;  whatever  different  opinio-ns 
may  be  entertained  concerning  their  poetical  merit, 
they  are  unqueftionably  valuable  in  another  view ; 
as  monuments  of  the  tafte  and  manners  of  an  an- 
cient age,  as  ufeful  materials  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  charafter ; 
and  muft,  beyond  all  difpute,  be  heid  as  at  leaft, 
one  of  the  greateft  curiofities,  which  have  at  any 
time  enriched  the  republick  of  letters.  More  tef- 
timonies  to  them  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
more  enlarged  correfpondence  with  the  Highland 
counties  :  But  I  apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  ne- 
ceflary,  it  is  for  producing  fo  many  names,  in  a 
queftion,  where  the  confenting  filence  of  a  whole 
country,  was  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  the 
llrongeft  proof,  that  fpurious  compofitions,  in  the 
name  of  that  country,  had  not  been  obtruded 
ypon  the  world. 
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A  Critical  Diflertation  on  the  Poems  of  Fingal.  4to. 
2S.  6d.  fewed. 

Mr.  Rou  s  s  E  Au's  Eloifa,  in  4  Vol.  3d  Edit,  with  4 
fine  Copper  Plates.  The  Italian  Verfes  are  alfo  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh.     The  whole  revifed  and  corredled. 

— —  Emilias  and  Sophia.  4  Vol.  Illuftrated  with 
Six  Copper  Plates,  finely  engraved.  2d  Edition.  12s. 
bound. 

Expoflulatory  Letter  to  the  Arch-bifhop  of  Paris, 

with  the  Mandate  of  the  faid  Prelate,  and  alfo  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  relative  to  the  above 
Book.     2  s.  fewed. 
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A  Treatife  on  Religious  Toleration.  Tranflated  from 
the  French  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  by  the  Tranllator  of  Elo- 
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An  Eflay  on  the  Study  of  Literature.  Written  origi- 
nally in  French,  by  Edward  Gibbon,  junior,  Efqj 
Now  firft  tranflated  into  Englifh.      3s.  bound. 

Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  M.  W.  M — e: 
Written-  during  her  Travels  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
to  Perfons  of  Diftinftion,  Men  of  Letters,  he.  in  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  Europe.  Which  contain,  among  other 
curious  Relations,  Accounts  of  the  Policy  and  Manners 
of  the  Turks  ;  drawn  from  Sources  that  have  been  in- 
acceffible  to  other  Travellers.  The  3d  Edition  in  3  Vol. 
6s.  fewed,  or  7s.  6d.  bound. 

Letters  concerning  the  Spanifh  iVation.  Written  at 
Madrid  during  the  years  1760,  and  1761.  By  the 
Reverend  Edward  Clarke,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  his 
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tic  Account  of  the  Spanifli  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
Manners  of  the  People  as  they  are  at  prefent,  with  many 
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4to.     12  s.  fewed. 

The  Hiftory  of  Louifiana.     2  Vols.  6  s.  bound. 

Sermons  on  various  pradlical  Subjeils,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Young,  D.  D.  2  Vols.  i2mo. 

Marmontel's  Moral  Tales.  Elegantly  tranflated 
from  the  French.     2  Vols.     6s.  bound. 

The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoc.  Tranflated 
iVom  the  Greek  of  Chariton  of  Aphrodifios.  i  Vol. 
6s.  bound. 

The  Letters  that  paffed  between  Theodofius  and  Con- 
flantia  after  fhe  had  taken  the  Veil.  The  3d.  Edit,  with 
a  beautiful  Frontifpiece.     2  s.  6d.  fewed. 

Sermons.     2  Vols.  6  s,  bound. 
'    The  Effufions  of  Friendfliip  and  Fancy.     In  fcveral 
letters  to  and  from  fele£l  Friends.     2  Vols.  4s.  fewed. 

Solyman  and  Almena.    A  Tale.     2d.  Edit.  2  s.  fewed. 

Letters  on  Religious  Retirement,  Enthufiafm,  and 
Melancholy,     is.   6d. 

%*  Thefe  lafl  five  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  J.  Lang- 
^orne. 

Dr.  Brocklesby's  medical  Obfervations.    5  s.  bound, 

The  King  of  Pruffia's  Campaigns.     3s.  bound. 

The  Deuce  is  in  Him.     A  Farce,     i  s. 

Polly  Honeycomb.     A  Farce,     i  s. 

The  Mufical  Lady.     A  Farce,      is. 

The  Jealous  Wife.     A  Comedy,     is.  6 d. 

The  Death  of  Adam.     A  Tragedy,     i  s. 

Love  at  firft  Sight.     A  Ballad  Farce,     i  s. 

Fresnoy's  Chronological  Tables.  2  Vols.  Sv®, 
12  8.  bound. 

Difcourfes  on  feveral  public  Occafions,  preached  in 
America.     By  W.  Smith,  D.  D.     5  s.  bound. 

Rural  Poems.  From  the  German  of  Mr.  Gesner. 
2  3.  fewed. 

Roderick  Random.     2  Vols.     New  Edit.     6  s.  bound. 

Ranabler.     4  Vols.     New  Edit.      12  s.  bound. 

Bailey's  Di6tionary,  8vo.     New  Edit.     6  s.  bound. 

Bovejr's  Di6tionary.     New  Edit.  410.     18  s.  bound. 
•  Ditto, 
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Ditto.  8vo.     6s.  bound. 

Cunn's  Euclid.     6  s.  bound. 

The  Trial  of  Abraham.     2  s.  fewed. 
•    A  Phrlofophical  Difcourfe'on  Dreams,    is.  6d.  fevveil^ 

India  Trails.     By  Mr.  Holwell  and  Friends.     410, 
6  s.  bound. 

Hiftory  of  St.  Kilda,     4s.  bound. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  Hemp.      is.  6d. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Trade  of  our  Northern  Colonies,     i  s. 

An  Eflay  on  the  more  Common  Wefl:  India  Difcaleti. 
I  s.  6d. 

An  Eflay  on  the  ufual  Difeafes  in  Voyages  to  the  Wefl 
Indies.     3  s.  fewed. 

Dr.  Grey's  Hudibrafs.     2  Vols.     14s.  bound, 

D'Alembert's  Mifcellaneous  Efiays.     3s,  bound. 

Dr.  Storck's  Treatife  on  Hemlock.    3  s.  6d.  fewed, 

on  the  Thorn  Apple,     is. 

— — on  the  Meadow  Saflron.     i  s. 

Dr.  Flemyng  on  the  Adhefions  of  the  Lungs  to  the 
jPleura.     i  s. 

Voltaire's  Candide.     Part  2.     is,  6d. 

Van.  Swieten  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 
IS.  6d. 

Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Vols.  5, 
and  6.     4s.  fewed. 

Chippendale's  Defigns  fpr  Houfliold  Furniture.  Con- 
fifting  of  200  Copper  Plates,  in  one  large  Volume  Fo- 
lio.    3I.  bound. 

Lex  Coronatoria :  or  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Core-? 
ners,  by  E.  Umfreville.     2  Vols,     10 s.  bound. 

Weston's  Book-keeping.     2d.  Edit.     5  s.  bound. 

Inftitutes  of  Health,     is.  6d. 

Fabricius's  Letters  relating  to  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.     5s.  bound. 

Victor's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage.     2  Vols.  6s.  bound. 

Chryfal :  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.  4th.  Edit. 
2  Vols.     6  s.  bound. 

The  Reverie  :  or  a  Flight  to  the  Paradlfe  of  Foolsp 
Z  Vols.     6  s.  bound. 

The  Secret  Hiitory  of  CoL.  Hook's  Negotiations  in 
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